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a6 THE OUTLOOK. 


‘A T this season of shifting winds and variable 

weather, the Spectator’s comments and obser- 
vations on the subject of weather-cocks will be read 
with almost eager interest. Our Boston correspond- 
ent has something to say about two or three topics 
uppermost in the mind of that city; Mr. Hitchcock 
makes the present exhibition at the National Academy 
of Design the subject of a brief but suggestive article ; 
Mr. W. Lewis-Jones points out some important fac- 
tors in “ The Future of English Politics ;’ under 
the title of “The New American Citizen ”’ facts are 
presented which show the capacity of the Indian for 
education, and the admirable record which the 
young educated Indians have already made; Pro- 
fessor Jacobson furnishes a second article on 
‘‘ Washington as a Scientific Center,” enumerating 
some of the important agencies through which the 
Government becomes an ally in scientific research ; 
Mrs. Dorr contributes the first of two delightful travel 
sketches about “ Winchester and its Shadow Pict- 
ures.” Large space is surrendered in The Home 
to a subject in which all readers of The Christian 
Union are deeply interested—the amelioration of the 
condition of the working girl; in “The Story of 
One Life” is told the history of the actual expe- 
- yience of a working girl, taken from her own lips; 
“ The Co-operative Home” gives some account of 
an experiment made by the Working Girls’ Club in 
co-operative housekeeping ; Miss Clara Sidney Pot- 
ter’s paper on “ Factory Conditions in New York 
City,” read at the Womin’s Conference in this 
city, points out the numerous infractions of the Fac- 
tory Inspection Law of which employers in this city 
are guilty ; while Mrs. McKeen’s paper on “‘ Rem- 
edy by Law: its Application,” read at the same 
Conference, points out certain things yet to be done 
in order to secure full protection for factory opera- 
tives. To Our Young Folks the Rev. Edward A. 
Rand contributes the story of “ The Bell Beyond 
the Bay;’ Mr. Charles Barnard describes the 
‘New Railroads ’’—in other words, the electrical 
roads; and an account is given of the first circus 


ever held in this city. Gabriel Bonvalot’s “ Through | 


the Heart of Asia; over the Pamir to India” and 
Dr. John Ker’s Lectures on the “ History of 
Preaching ” are the subjects of extended notice in 
Books and Authors. 

* 

As we go to press, the Centennial festivities in 
this city are being vigorously and enthusiastically 
engaged in, not only by New Yorkers, but by an 
immense crowd of visitors from all parts of the 
country. Tuesday was already a holiday, and 
Wednesday was made a holiday in order that the 
city might give itself up the more completely to 
sight-seeing and due observance of the occasion. 
Railroads from all quarters have for several days 


past brought in throngs of visitors, and it is proba- 


ble that never before in the history of New York 
have so many people been within its limits at any 
one time. The various committees who have had 
the matter in charge are entitled to the gratitude 
of their fellow-citizens for the enormous work 
which they have put into the undertaking, and for 
the suecess which has crowned their efforts. The 


only criticism to be made on the celebration is that 
it might well have been somewhat curtailed in mag- 
nitude; but the committees were probably over- 
borne by the general enthusiasm, and by the desire 
to secure proper representation of all the historical 
and contemporary elements of interest. It was a 
peculiarly happy thought to reproduce, as nearly as 
possible, the ceremonies of the first inaugural, and 
the attendance of the President of the United States 
at the various exercises duplicating, in a measure, 
those which took place at the inauguration of 
Washington, has been one of the most striking and 
impressive features of the celebration. The naval 
parade on Monday, the military parade on Tues- 
day, and the civic parade on Wednesday, fitly 
represent the achievements of a century of history, 
and those who can look beyond the mere appearance 
of things will discern, behind the vastness and occa- 
sional incongruity of the observance, the tremendous 
reality of the political and material achievements 
symbolized. We commented last week on the value 
of these centennial celebrations. There has been 
of late years a noticeable increase in celebrations 
of all kinds—a fact which is significant of the 
larger leisure which working America is beginning 
to give itself, and of the growing demand for rec- 
reation and social festivity. 


* * 


Nothing in the already extraordinary history of 
the springing up of mushroom cities in the Far West 
can equal the story of the “city” of Guthrie in 
the Oklahoma Territory. On Sunday of last week 
it was but a name on the map, a little red station- 
house on a branch railway; by Tuesday night it 
could boast 15,000 inhabitants, with crowded trains 
coming in daily. It now has its bank, its post- 


office, its land-offices, its hotels, and is already in a 


heated political struggle over the election of a city 
government. Simultaneously with the grand rush 
into the Territory from all sides, which we described 
last week, a heavily laden train left Arkansas City 
for Guthrie with the first quota of authorized im- 
migrants: But when it arrived at Guthrie, the 
passengers found that, through fraud and the con- 
nivance of officials, hundreds of claims had already 
been staked off, and the most eligible town lots were 
occupied by those who had been hiding in the 
brush, or who had been allowed to enter under a 
pretense of being deputy marshals or railroad men. 


Very ugly things are said about the action of the 


United States Marshal and other officials in using 
their offices as a shield to protect the entrance of 
surveyors and speculators. The Secretary of the 
Interior, itis understood, has the matter under close 
investigation, and it is not unlikely that some of the 
titles claimed by the earliest and illegal comers will 
be impeached. The first train, of which we have 
just spoken, was followed in rapid succession by 
half a dozen others, each bringing nearly a thou- 
sand eager home-seekers. The ensuing race and 
scramble for choice lots was both exciting and ludi- 
crous. A canvas city sprang up as if by magic, stakes 
were driven on “avenues ” and streets for full two 
miles from the center of the town, and men slept 
all night in line before the land office in order to 
have their claims filed early in the morning. A 
“boom ” of the most imposing kind was soon under 
full headway. 


But already signs have appeared that the reaction 
has begun. As was to be expected, reports soon 
came in of the shooting of settlers by rival claim- 
ants, of lynch law, of incursions on the Indian lands, 
of unexpected sterility in the land adjacent to 
Guthrie, of the increase of the lawless element, and 
of privations from the lack of adequate food, water, 
and shelter for such numbers. On Thursday the 
press dispatches declared that an exodus had al- 
ready begun, and that thousands of disgusted and 
panic-stricken fugitives were crowding passenger, 
cattle, and freight cars in their haste to escape. 
To add to the general panic, a case of small-pox has 
caused serious fears of an epidemic of that disease. 
Yet still the incoming trains bring to Guthrie new- 
comers to take the place of the disappointed, and it 
cannot be said that the “boom” has as yet col- 
lapsed., The farmers are said to be generally dis- 
appointed in the character of the Oklahoma land ; 
no crop can be raised this year; the outcome will 
probably be that those who have capital and provis- 
ions to carry them through a long period of wait- 
ing will make good homes and farms in time, but 
that the great crowd of speculators, land sharks, 
and improvident enthusiasts will be grievously 
disappointed. One source of future danger to 
which we alluded last week has already produced 
trouble. The refugees from Oklahoma are over- 
flowing into the Cherokee strip, and declare that 
they will hold the land against its Indian owners 
despite the troops. It is said that the Poncas have 
already held a war dance, and there is a serious 
likelihood of fighting. An appeal has been made 
to Washington for troops to drive the invaders out. 

* * 
* 

For a considerable time Mr. Cornelius Vander- 
bilt has been urging on his own and the connecting 
roads a diminishing of Sunday railroad travel. Last 
year no extra mail trains for newspapers were run, 
and, we believe, no Sunday excursion trains. The 
number of local trains is also much lessened on the 
Sabbath. The great problem is the adjustment of 
through trains, whether for freight or passengers. 
It is much easier for ministers to declaim against 
Sunday traffic, and for religious editors to write 
against it, than for a practical railroad man to so 
adjust the workings of a complicated network of 
railroads, which are interdependent on each other, 
and which owe complicated and apparently con- 
flicting duties to their employees and to the com- 
munity, so as to stop the great flow of life through 
these National arteries one day in seven and _ pro- 
duce no congestion. ‘These difficulties are in part 
stated by Mr. Chauncey M. Depew in an interview 
published in last week’s New York “ Times :” 

** An experiment it is, and one that presents great difficulty 
of arrangement. If the roads west of Chicago could unite 
with us, the details would not be so puzzling, but competition 
among them is so keen that it would be ruin for them to dis- 
continue Sunday freight trains,and, of course, we must take 
the freight they bring. This will necessitate hauling some 
trains. Of course, live stock and perishable freight must be 
carried to its destination, and as quickly as possible. The 
movement is not purely religious, nor is it purely economical. 
We believe it will be mutually advantageous to ourselves 
and our employees. Freight brakemen have been clamoring 
for Sunday as a day of rest. The carrying out of this plan 
will give the day to about fifty per cent. of them. One of 
the greatest difficulties that presents itself is how we can so 
arrange the trips as to leave our brakemen at their homes at 


the end of the Saturdayrun. This will require a great deal 
of study and attention, but I believe it can be done. Of 
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course the railroads could not afford to give up one day’s 
| business a week, but we believe that when merchants learn 
that unperishable goods are not moved on Sunday, they will 
| ealeulate accordingly and ship their goods at such time as 
_ will prevent loss to them or to us.”’ 
| * 


' For an entire community to readjust its business 
| so as to secure one day of rest for the great carry- 
_ ing corporations is really a very serious undertak- 
_ ing; and though we do not doubt that the difficul- 
ties will yield to a resolute purpose, a great deal of 
credit is due to the men who have taken hold of 
and are working out this problem. To make it 
successful, long lines of co-operating railroads must 
combine. The trains must be so adjusted as to 
leave, as far as possible, the conductors, brake- 
men, and engineers at their homes. To drop them 
anywhere along the line, to be at expense, in hotels, 
away from their homes, would be, not to promote 
Sunday rest, but only Sunday dissipation and dis- 
comfort. Certain phases of railroad traffic must 
goon; a train running across the continent and 
carrying passengers to their destination, who are 
for various reasons anxious to reach the end of 
their journey at the earliest practicable moment, 
can hardly stop midway without far greater incon- 
venience than would be produced by slowing up the 
engines and stopping a steamer in mid-ocean, and 
perhaps with not much more benefit. Religious 
people, too, must remember that the railroad is a 
public servant, that it is bound by its charter to 
furnish conveniences to the public such as the pub- 
lic require, and that how far it may go in stopping 
- traffic on one day in the week, without distinct legal 
authority so to do, is somewhat of a question. All 
these considerations we urge, not against a stoppage 
of Sunday traffic, which we have, on the contrary, 
in the past earnestly advocated and do still advocate, 
but to remind our readers that what we call Sab- 
hath-keeping involves, for a great railroad corpora- 
tion, not a few serious problems not involved for an 
individual. Some inquiries which The Christian 
Union instigated a year or two ago lead us to 
believe that the employees of most of our great rail- 
roads would welcome most heartily any readjust- 
ment which would give them one day of rest in 
seven, although it involved a correlative reduction 
of wages. The New York “Times” reports that 
the New York & New Haven Railroad and the New 
York & New England Railroad have been running 
practically no Sunday freight or excursion trains for 
two years, and that the officials report that the 
roads have not suffered in consequence. But short 
lines such as these do not present the problems 
presented in the case of long systems like that of 
the New York Central & Hudson River. We trust 
that the example which this great system is setting 
will be taken up and followed by other roads, until 
the entire railroad system of the country has become 
Sabbath-observing. 


* 
* 


The Canadian House of Commons has taken an 
action which will put an end to the worst of the 
evils which were prolonged by the American Sen- 
ate’s rejection of the British Extradition Treaty. 
A bill, introduced by Professor Weldon, has been 
passed by which embezzlers, defaulters, sellers of 
public franchises, and other classes of criminals 
unknown to public law a century ago, shall be de- 
livered up on demand of the authorities of the 
country from which they have fled. Before its 
passage the bill was so amended as to prevent the 
law from being retroactive. The present American 
colony is therefore safe, but its growth is stopped, 
and in the future the man who defrauds another of 
thousands of dollars will be delivered up upon the 
same terms as the man who has been guilty of 
petty larceny. This action of the Canadian Par- 
liament will obviously be of far greater benefit to 
America than to Canada, since American mer- 
chants are the victims of the crimes which are 
made extraditable, while Canadian merchants in a 


measure benefit by the patronage of the wealthy 
immigrants. Nevertheless, Canada as well as 
America suffers from the present iniquitous system. 
As Professor Weldon stated in his eloquent address 
in support of his measure, Canada cannot afford to 
have the morality of its business community de- 
bauched by the presence of foreign criminals con- 
spicuous for their wealth and luxury. The fact, 
however, that Canada has passed a measure which 
will benefit America so greatly without demanding 
any concession in return, is legislation on a much 
higher plane than anything which has recently been 
enacted in our own National Congress. 
* * 

“The liquor traffic is an enormous, organized iniquity. 
The one measure it opposes with all its energy is prohibition. 
In States where Amendment campaigns are pending, it is 
fighting for its life, and the most effective weapons it is using 
are copies of recent utterances of The Christian Union. 
‘What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? 
or what concord hath Christ with Belial ?’ If prohibition is 


defeated in Pennsylvania, we shall not hold The Christian 
Union guiltless.”’ 


We put the above protest here on our editorial 
pages that we may give it the largest prominence. 
The power of such a paper as The Christian Union 
depends largely upon the fact that it represents the 
spirit and the opinions of a certain variable and ill- 
defined constituency. Our'readers ought to know 
that in our views on the question of constitutional 
prohibition there is a considerable portion of our con- 
stituency whom we do not represent—how large it 
is we have no means of knowing. We honor their 
earnestness and their fidelity, but we do not agree 
with their methods. In our judgment, and for 
reasons which we have repeatedly stated, in all 
communities where there are large cities and a con- 
siderable foreign population, local option, coupled 
with a minimum license fee, is a more effective 
method of fighting the saloon than prohibition, either 
constitutional or statutory. Time and experience 
will prove whether we are right. Meanwhile, op- 
posed as we are to constitutional prohibition, and 
still more earnestly to the Third Party movement, 
we keep at our masthead a flag emblazoned with 
the motto, Down with the Saloon! 

* * 
* 

We clip the following telegraphic dispatch from 
the New York “ Tribune :” 

* Pittsburg, April 25 (Special).—At the meeting of the 
National Reform Association here this afternoon the Rev. 
George K. Morris, of Philadelphia, discussed the prohibition 
question. Among other things he said: ‘If prohibition is 
defeated in this State it will be by the stay-at-home vote of 
these godly Christian people who think the question does not 
concern them. The time is coming when traitors will have to 
leave the camp and go out under the black flag, their own 
edlors. We have ministers in such a position. Among them 
is Dr. Howard Crosby, of New York, the pet of the liquor 
interests. We have been treating him too tenderly, and it is 
now time that we drive him over to the place where he belongs. 
What we need is to drive the weak-kneed out of our ranks. 
These ministers, Dr. Crosby and others, who favor the liquor 
dealers, are the men who have wine upon their tables daily. 
If a man masquerading as a minister of the Gospel is afraid 
because some members of his vestry happen to be wealthy 


liquor dealers, we should make his name a hissing and a by- 
word. He should be driven from the church.”’ 


This paragraph deserves to be preserved as curious 
monstrosities of the past are sometimes preserved in 
our museums. It is an admirable specimen of the 
genus bigotry ; and serves as a self-painted portrait 
of that class, happily diminishing in numbers, which 
Dr. Howard Crosby has well characterized as “ in- 
temperate temperance reformers.” We hope the 
report does injustice to the clergyman to whom it is 
attributed ; but we are not perm itted to hope that 
the spirit which it reflects is dead. It is the spirit 
of the old Inquisition; the serpent is the same 
though the fangs are gone ; it lacks not the will, but 
only the power, to persecute. This spirit of partisan 
pride inflamed by opposition into an irrational 
passion violates more directly Christ’s explicit com- 
mand, Judge not, that ye be not judged, than the 
selling of alcoholic beverages violates any specific 
statute of the Master. Happily, such a decree of 
excommunication serves no purpose but to cut off 
him that utters it from the great body of temperance 


workers, whose spirit is growing at once more catholic 
and more earnest, while it serves a useful purpose 
in reminding us that the arrogance of party spirit is 
not extinct, though it has lost its power to perse- 
cute. We have only to add that it is doubtful 
whether any man in America has proved by greater 
self-sacrifice the fidelity and earnestness of his tem- 
perance convictions than Dr. Howard Crosby, whose 
courage is always admirable, though we cannot 
always agree with his judgment. 3 


* 


An International Congress of considerable im- 
portance, though it has passed almost unnoticed with 
us, recently brought its labors to a close in Monte- 
video. This was a gathering of the representatives 
of five of the leading countries of South America, 
held for the purpose of settling some pressing ques- 
tions of international relations. After sessions pro- 
longed through several months, eight treaties were 
agreed upon -which are to be submitted to the re- 
spective powers, and which will undoubtedly be 
ratified. These treaties relate to a code of inter- 
national law, civil, criminal, and commercial, to laws 
regulating the right of literary and artistic property, 
to trade-marks, and to the exercise of the learned 
professions. It cannot fail to go a long way toward 
establishing friendship and lasting peace between 
these South American nations, thus to have all these 
matters of international concern definitely settled. 
The methods and aim of the Congress were well set 
forth in the closing address of Dr. Lagos, from 
which we make a brief extract: ““ We have endeav- 
ored to profit by the labors of the most eminent 
jurists and thinkers of the modern world. . 
The Congress has been able to establish fixed rules 
for the solution of difficulties caused by differing 
laws as they bear upon individual and social life ; 
it has suceeeded in reconciling the demands of 
public justice with the rights of individual liberty ; 
it has recognized the right of literary, artistic, and 
industrial property within the limits marked out by 
social interests; it has agreed upon common regu- 
lations under which the learned professions are to 
be exercised, and has determined the proper juris- 
diction over all actions respecting person or prop- 


erty.” 


* * 
* 


It looks now very much as if the relations of the. 
English Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists were 
becoming strained at a very delicate point. The 
Liberals who are acting with the Conservatives in 
opposition to Home Rule have as yet shown no 
desire to surrender their party principles at all 
points and to become merged in the Conservative 
party. On the contrary, they have been careful to 
draw the line at the questions concerning which 
they are in temporary agreement with the Con- 
servatives, and in all other matters to act independ- 
dently. One of the practical difficulties of the 
coalition is the adjustment, numerically, of repre- 
sentatives between the two sections of the party. 
The general understanding has been, as we stated 
last week, that a Conservative shall be succeeded 
by a Conservative, and a Liberal-Unionist by a 
Liberal-Unionist. A good many Conservatives of 
the Tory stripe are restive under this arrangement, 
and the dispute in Birmingham grew out of this 
restiveness. Mr. Chamberlain insisted that Mr. 
Bright should be succeeded by his own son; the 
Tories were anxious that he should be succeeded by 
Lord Churchill. Lord Salisbury last week reiterated 
the mutual understanding under which the Liberal- 
Unionists were to hold all seats which at present 
belonged to them, but Mr. Chamberlain has offered 
the Conservatives in Birmingham to estimate the 
comparative strength of the two sections of that 
city, and on that estimate to readjust the representa- 
tion of the two bodies. This would practically 


surrender half the Liberal-Unionists’ seats in Bir- 
mingham, and would go far toward a complete 


surrender of the Liberal wing to the Tory wing. 
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Great diplomatic interest attaches to recent 
changes in the Netherlands and in the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg, because it is known that the rapa- 
cious German Chancellor would use any opportu- 
nity to establish German influence in both countries. 
The recent abdication of the King of the Nether- 
lands, who was also the Grand Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, has been followed by the organization of 
regencies in both countries. In the former country 
the little Princess Wilhelmina Helene, now in her 
ninth year, the daughter of the late King, will suc- 
ceed to the throne, her mother, Queen Emma, act- 
ing as Regent during her minority. As Nether- 
lands is governed practically by a ministry respon- 
sible to a Parliament, no serious changes are looked 
- for in that country. The chief result of the King’s 
abdication is the separation of the two countries. In 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, under the Ger- 
man principle of succession, the Princess cannot 
inherit her father’s title and office. The Duke of 
Nassau, a man in his seventy-third year, has become 
Regent, with the general expectation that he will 
manage affairs in the interests of hisson. Both the 
Duke and the Prince, while having the clearest 
hereditary claims upon the position, are not liked 
by the German Government, who have not forgotten 
the hostility of the Duke of Nassau against Prussia 
at the critical period twenty-three years ago. Bis- 
marck has long been scheming to bring the Duchy 
into the German Confederation, but as it occupies a 
very important strategical position between France 
and Germany, and as it has been declared neutral 
territory by treaty, he is not likely to secure that 
result, except at the termination of a war disas- 
trous to France. | 

| 

The Political Science department of the Johns 
Hopkins University has done a good deal of good 
work, not. only in instruction, but in research and 
publication, and it was entirely in line with the 
vital and progressive management of the University 
that the recent promulgation of a constitution in 
Japan should be made the occasion of a unique 
gathering in Hopkins Hall. The presence of mem- 
bers of the Japanese Embassy and of a number of 
Japanese post-graduate students lent an especial in- 
terest to the meeting. Judge Cooley, who presided, 
struck the keynote of the occasion in the declaration 
that when the political institutions of any people 
are under consideration, the question must be whether 
t'ey are in accordance with the life of that people. 
Tie successful government must be that in which 
the people have the share for which they are fitted. 
Mr. S. Iyinaga, a Japanese student of the Univer- 
sity, in an account of the changes of political life in 
Japan, declared that the recent action in that coun- 
try embodied the first birth of liberty on Asiatic 
soil, and that the new constitution is not the patch- 
work of a few clever minds infected by Western 
ideas, but the outgrowth of the national life and 
thought of Japan. It is the result of the efforts of 
pitriotic men for two generations, and of actual ex- 
periment in dealing with the forces and needs of 
the national life. The new government in Japan 
entered into friendly relations with foreign powers, 
abolished feudalism, established equality before the 
law, granted freedom to the press, constructed rail- 
roals, telegraphs, and docks, organized a postal 
system, created universities, colleges, technical and 
public schools, formed local assemblies, and so 
trained its citizens that the Imperial Parliament 
wiich meets next year will include a large number 
of men thoroughly equipped for their work. In 
the study of foreign models, which was part of the 
process of framing the constitution, Germany was 
_ more largely drawn on than any other country, be- 
cause German political institutions are more in 
accord with the genius of the Japanese. The exer- 


cises of the evening constituted an admirable exam- 
ple of the educational use of a significant event in 
contemporary political history, not only by eluci- 
dating a remarkable public document and tracing 


the political growth behind it, but by disclosing the 
unity and continuity of political development. 
* * 


* 

By the death in this city last Saturday of President 
F. A. P. Barnard, of Columbia College, this com- 
munity loses a man eminent in science, in literature, 
and, above all, as an educator. President Barnard 
had almost attained the fourscore years allotted to 
man. For sixty years he had been connected, in 
one way or another, with the cause of education ; 
for a quarter of a century he bad been at the head 
of Columbia College, which, under his leadership, 
has constantly gained in strength and influence. 
He was graduated from Yale College at the early 
age of nineteen, and followed out special lines of 
study in mathematics, physics, and theology for a 
few years after graduation. He occupied success- 
ively important professorships in the University 
of Alabama and the University of Mississippi, 
leaving the latter when the war broke out, on ac- 
count of his Northern sympathies. He was called 
to the Presidency of Columbia College in May, 
1864; what his work has been in that office is well 
known to all friends of higher education. President 
Barnard had published very many scientific treatises 
and essays and other papers and books, and was the 
editor of “Johnson’s Cyclopedia.” We may give, 


hereafter, a fuller sketch of his life and work. 
* * 


As we are going to press, the papers report a 
serious railway accident on the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, at a point near Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
The Chicago limited express, filled chiefly with 
Western people on their way to the Centennial cele- 
bration in this city, jumped the track, ran into a 
large water tank, and, the cars telescoping each 
other, rapidly caught fire. Most of the passengers 
were rescued, but the flames drove the rescuers 
back from two of the burning cars, and many died 
a horrible death. At this writing it is supposed 
that fourteen or fifteen persons were killed, while 
perhaps double that number were seriously injured. 


A CENTENNIAL HOMILY. 


“ T) ELIGION,” says a writer of one of the pam- 

phlets issued in the interest of the complete 
secularization of the State—‘“religion is a matter 
of individual conviction or of individual belief ; it 
must, therefore, like all matters of individual con- 
viction, be left to the individual.” This has a 
plausible sound ; and it is likely to be accepted by 
many who would not accept its logical conclusions. 


We take issue with it. We deny that religion is 


exclusively a matter of individual conviction ; or, if 
we accept this statement, then it must be added 
that the Nation has its individuality, and therefore 
must have its religious life. 

The issue thus squarely raised cannot be deemed 
inappropriate to this Centennial week. For it is cer- 
tain that the founders of this Republic, in separating 
the State from the Church, did not think that they 
were banishing religion from the Nation. “For 
the support of this declaration,” said the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, “ with a firm re- 
liance on the protection of Divine Providence, we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fort- 
unes, and our sacred honor.” This is not the lan- 
guage of men who believe that there is no God of 
nations, or that religion is a mere matter of indi- 
vidual concern. No people,” says Washington 
his inaugural address, “can be bound to acknowl- 
edge and adore the invisible hand which conducts 
the affairs of men more than the people of the 
United States.” 

‘‘ The law is atheistical; and the State, too, this 
organism of laws, should be atheistical.” So 
writes the pamphleteer from whom we have already 
quoted. It is evident that between the assumption 
of President Washington and the assumption of 
these secularists there is an irreconcilable antag- 
onism. Jf we accept the latter as true, we abandon 


the foundation on which the Republic was built 
and undertake to substitute another. 

A State without a Church: a Nation without Re- 
ligion—these are not synonymous terms. To all 
that our secularist friends can say in advocacy of 
absolute and total disestablishment of the church 
we give beforehand our cordial assent. We want 
no class legislation in the United States, not even 
for a class of clergy. The Church is a corporation 
of men and women organized for certain purposes, 
which, whether wholly good (as the church people 
claim) or wholly bad (as the infidel pamphleteer 
claims), or partially good and partially bad, are 


certainly, on the one hand, innocent and therefore 


entitled to the protection of the State, and, on the 
other, non-political and therefore not entitled to 
any partnership with it. We would have the 
State appropriate no moneys to institutions under 
Church control; we would have it enter into no en- 
tangling alliances with Church or clergy in the work 
of education ; we would have it recognize no relig- 
ious tests; we should be glad to have it abolish all 
oaths, and punish false affirmation with the penal- 
ties now visited on perjury ; we would have it enforce 
no religious observances, except as such enforce- 
ment is necessary to protect the religious rights of 
the individual—no Sunday laws, for example, ex- 
cept to protect the individual’s right to his Sabbati- 
cal rest. But it does not follow that the Nation is 
a mere aggregation of individuals, having no other 
function than to protect the individual in his rights, 
no other bond than that furnished by a police force 
or an army, no other standard of right and wrong 
than the will of the majority, no other origin than 
an imaginary compact entered into by its individ- 
ual members. On the contrary, we aver that the 
Nation is a Person, and must be a religious Per- 
son; that it has a life entirely distinct from the 
individual life of its particles, and this National 
and corporate life must be founded on and con- 


‘trolled by Religion ; that Religion must be its guide, 


Religion its inspiration, Religion its guardian; that 
without Religion it will and must dissolve into its 
original elements and end in Anarchy ; that it has 
its own distinct intellect, sensibilities, and will, and 
that each must be pervaded by a deep and true 
religious spirit; that it must see religious truth, 
feel religious emotion, and set itself, by strong re- 
solve, to fulfill its high religious destiny. - 

It must have a mind to perceive religious truth. 
This is not equivalent to saying that it must have 
a theology or a creed ; still less is it equivalent to 
the assertion that a system of theology, however 
simple, must be incorporated in its Constitution. 
But it must think religiously, that it may act relig- 
iously. It must have a conscience ; it must recog- 
nize a “higher law;’’ it must acknowledge that 
there is a higher standard than political expediency 
—namely, National duty ; and a higher wisdom than 
political shrewdness—namely, a National perception 
of eternal truth. It must govern itself in its own 
inner life ; it must govern itself in its relations with 
other nations by the eternal laws of right and 
wrong; and, therefore, it must have a National 
consciousness which perceives such laws. In other 
words, it must live soberly and righteously ; and if 
it is to do this it must also live godly. It must do 
justly and love mercy ; and doing justly and loving 
mercy is the greater partof religion. But it cannot 
do this unless it has a mind to perceive justice and 
mercy. The great questions which confront our 
Nation to-day—the temperance question, the labor 
question, the prison reform question, the Indian ques- 
tion, the school question, the negro question—are all 
profoundly religious questions, questions involving 
religious principles, only to be solved by a Nation 
which has cultivated a power of religious perception. 

It must feel religious emotions. The Nation 
as a nation must respond to the higher appeals. It 
must have a conscience which is capable of being 
harassed by remorse, capable of being rejoiced by 
a consciousness of a good deed done ; it must have 


alls, 
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sympathies which enable it to enter into the life of 
the wronged and the oppressed. And there must not 
be mere individual consciences and individual sym- 
pathies; they must be compacted into a National 
conscience and heart, and wrought into National 
action. The Civil War could never have been fought 
to its successful issue but for the deep and divine 
emotions which found verbal expression in such a 
hymn as the “ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” The 
Nation that had no religion could never have sung 
that hymn; and the Nation that could not sing 
that hymn could never have endured Vicksburg and 
Antietam and Gettysburg and the Wilderness. Ex- 
pediency would never have had force enough to set 
the enslavedfree. It will not furnish force enough 
to close the liquor shops; or to readjust taxation on 
a just and equal basis; or to promote the equaliza- 
tion of wealth ; or to harmonize the strained re- 
lations between employer and employed; or to 
thwart the scheming politician, break the power of 
the machine, purify our elections, and banish brib- 
ery and corruption from the polls, or to establish a 
just and merciful prison system—or, in a word, to 
do any one of the things which this Nation must do, 
not only to fulfillits true function in the world’s his- 
tory, but even to preserve its National life. Secular- 
ism never yet carried a nation through any great 
crisis or crowned any nation with the crown of a great 
achievement; and it is safe to prophesy that it 
never will. 

As the Nation must see religious truth and feel 
religious emotion, so it must set itself with higher 
resolve to fulfill a religious function. The Nation 
is not merely a mutual protection society, formed 
to enable the individual to live more luxuriously or 
more safely. It is a Person having a great and 

ivine work to do in the world. The work of this 
Nation in this age is to teach, by exemplifying, the 
fraternity of mankind. It is to illustrate and es- 
tablish a true democracy. It is to prove by experi- 
ence how a great, heterogeneous people of different 
races, languages, origins, religious beliefs, can live 
together in a true brotherhood of man. This is 
essentially a religious function; it is more—it is a 
Christian function. The brotherhood of men is as 
truly a religious ideal as the fatherhood of God. 
The one is, indeed, impossible, hardly thinkable, 
without the other. Brotherhood is love; and love 
is the fulfilling of the law. To set itself to estab- 
lish a brotherhood on a basis as catholic as the law, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” with an 
interpretation of neighbor as broad as that afforded 
by the parable of the Good Samaritan, is to set 
itself to fulfill an essentially and vitally religious 
ideal. Only as this Nation bends its will to the 
realization of this ideal can it be worthy of either 
its past, its present, or its possible future. And if it 
does this, it is essentially a religious Nation— 
religious in its National perception of truth, in the 
motive powers which actuate it, in the firm resolve 
which at once guides, preserves, and ennobles it. 

And this, it must be said again, is not the mere 
thought, feeling, purpose, of fifty millions of indi- 
viduals, acting individually and separately : it is the 
common perception of the truth by the one mind of 
the Nation; the common impulse toward virtue and 
goodness by the one heart of the Nation; and the 
common resolve to realize a divinely appointed des- 
tiny by the one will of the Nation—perception, im- 
pulse, resolve, all wrought into and expressed by the 
corporate life of the Nation in its legislative, judicial, 
and executive action. Whether and in what sense 
this religion of the Nation may be the Christian 
religion, whether and how far the Nation may in its 
systems of education fit itself for this its religious 
life, are questions we do not here consider. We 
simply content ourselves, in this Centennial week, 
with giving voice to an emphatic protest against 
the quiet assumptions of the secularists that Re- 
ligion is a matter for the individual only, and to an 
emphatic confession of our faith that no nation can 
long live, or for ever so short a time worthuly live, 


which has not wrought into its consciousness and 
expressed in its organic life the essential spirit of a 
true, devout, earnest Religion. 


OUR OTHER NATIONAL SURPLUSES. 


er may be said of the official career 

'. of Mr. Phelps as our Minister to England, his 
social success and the impression he made in his pri- 
vate capacity are admitted on all hands to have been 
extraordinarily great and brilliant. Hard as it was 
to undergo the inevitable comparison with his emi- 
nent predecessor, this man, previously unknown to 
the country at large, was able to escape the proverbial 
woes that light on the man who comes after the 
king, and to draw to himself, by his address and 
culture, an almost unexampled popular affection. 
To have done this was to perform a great public 
service ; not merely in worthily representing our 


country abroad, but in reminding us afresh of our 


National reserves of ability. The politicians knew 
him not, and the newspapers were ignorant of him. 
Known but as thousands are, he easily proved him- 
self equal to the great opportunity offered him. 

It is reassuring thus to be taught over again the 
old lesson of confidence in our reserved strength as 
a nation. Amid all the push and blare of the pol- 
iticians, it is good to remember that there are im- 
mense possibilities of public service all unknown to 
them, and never drawn upon as yet. If the fates 
should so order, no doubt many another obscure pro- 
fessor could rise to the most exacting public occa- 
sions and duties. Yet the skeptical sneer always 
recurs whenever the thing is tried. Who is this 
Waite? scornfully asked the politicians when the 
Toledo lawyer was nominated as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court. His years of faithful service 
answer. But that does not at all prevent the cry, 
the next time, Who is this Fuller? And the flings 
at the political inexperience of the man chosen 
President in 1884 are stupidly taken up in the 
ease of his successor. So caught by fictitious prom- 
inence are we all,and so slow to believe that a 
leader of the people can be found among the least 
of our tribes. 2 

In many other walks of life, too, we have a great 
treasure of obscure merit, constituting a surplus 
free from the dangers of the one in the vaults at 
Washington. Even in our day, when the news- 
paper has done its best to destroy privacy and 
reserve, when it is perilously the fashion to adver- 
tise, not all our profoundest students are known, 
not all our best benefactors stand on the street 
corners, not all our saints are on pillars. A Ger- 
man traveler arrives at a Western city, and men- 
tions the name of a humble scholar. No one knows 
anything about him. [If it isa question of sights 
and curiosities, why, there is our Dirt Utilizing Com- 
pany, our public building on which a million was 
stolen, our United States Senator and party boss— 
but as for this man you speak of, we never heard 
of him. Yet the occasional scientific memoir had 
carried his name across the sea, though it could not 
across the street. Our best preachers are by no 


‘means all in city pulpits ; incredible as it may seem, 


some of them do not even want to be there, some 
of them actually decline going there. A famous 
Professor was once asked by a foreigner to name 
the leading minister of this country. “ Well,’ said 
he, “if you want to find the man who can pray the 
best, you must go over here to North Podunk [let 
us say], but the best preacher I know of lives at 
Podunk Corners.” 

Such an accumulating surplus of unknown talent— 
talent that is not fretting its life away in disgust at 
the narrow opportunities before it, but is happy in 
the discharge of the lowliest duties, talent which is 
really hardly conscious that it is talent—is precisely 
what we ought to expect as a result of diffused edu- 
cation. Democracy must mean something of level- 
ing, but it may mean a leveling up, not down. If it 
means a career open to talent, it means also the 
widening spread of talent ready for a career. Let 


us hope that it means, too, the creation of talent 
that does not consist in the art of pushing and get 
ting pushed, boosting — and being boosted, that is 
willing to remain unknown as long as there is no 
reason for becoming known, that is faithful in hum- 
ble ministering until the time comes for it rever- 
ently to pick up the mantle of the departed 
prophet. 


LIGHT IN THE SHADOW. 


is nothing -comparable in interest with 

the development of a human life. The love of 
biography so widely diffused bears constant testimony 
to the recognition by men at large of the supreme 
importance of the unfolding of personal character. 
The story of the man who begins with small oppor- 
tunities in boyhood, and, by patience, integrity, 
courage, and submission, comes at last to great 
place, noble character, and large usefulness, is’ the 
one story in which men never lose their interest and 
which constantly re-creates hope and ambition in 
struggling or despondent souls. Such a story not 
only teaches the lesson of the power of steadfast 
purpose and continuous energy, but always bears 
witness to the presence of something behind the 
man greater than he, wiser, more far-seeing ; some- 
thing which takes into account the largest possibili- 
ties of his nature, and which, by hope, by impulse, 
and by pressure, pushes him constantly onward. In — 
every great career two elements are combined—the _ 
element of powerful personality and the element of 
strength, of plan, and of energy outside and above 
the man. 

Looking at a successful career from the outside, 
it seems as if the course of such a career were per- 
fectly plain, as if the man saw from the beginning 
what he could attain to, and so, because he saw the 
remote end, was able to surmount cheerfully all 
obstacles, to pass through all difficulties, and to main- 
tain an unshaken courage in all adversities. But 
this is really never the case. There are times 
in the lives of the greatest men when aims 
become indistinct, when hopes wither and cour- 
age faints; times when the man works, not be- 
cause he sees whither he is going, or what he 
shall accomplish, but simply in blind reliance or in 
desperate resolution. It is these dark experiences, 
common to all men, great and small, which seem 
to serve as avenues of access to heart and mind for 
the deepest teaching of life. When aman’s career 
is taken out of his own hands, when the conscious- 
ness of weakness is borne on him so strongly that 
he feels as if the very foundations had failed, there 
often comes with this absolute giving up of all 
resource in one’s self the vision of a greater power, 
the glimpse of a diviner purpose in which the in- 
dividual life is folded and toward the realization — 
of which it is borne irresistibly forward. The 
supreme comfort of life lies in this clear perception 
of the tremendous educative power and purpose 
behind it—an influence which no man can escape, 
and which he can defeat only by his own infidelity. 
It is a great thing to feel, when our own small 
plans are in a moment destroyed, our own ambi- 
tions in a moment thwarted forever, that, instead of 
losing, we are exchanging a lower for a higher 
thing ; that the fall of the blossom means the com- 
ing of the fruit. An educative process is always a 
painful one, involving constant self-denial, self- 
surrender, self-abnegation ; but there is nothing in 
life that so dignifies and ennobles a man, nothing 
which in the end crowns him with such enduring — 
success. One can well afford to stand at times 
baffled and heart-sick, to feel that nothing is cer- 
tain, that one’s plans and hopes may in an instant 
be blotted out, if with this sense of weakness there 
also comes the sense that a higher power is direct- 
ing one’s career, and that through these painful 
experiences the unseen God is transforming 2 — 
lower into a higher conception of life, opening up 
a soul to new and greater truth, and lifting one 
through shadow into his own light. 
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During a six-mile drive, recently, the Spectator 
passed by eleven barns, upon nine of which were weather- 
cocks. No two, he is positive, pointed in the same 
direction, and one only was very near to being right. 
_ Such, at least, was the conclusion, testing them by the 
compass, the movement of the clouds, and the wetted 
fingers which his companion and himself held up. 
Alas ! the Spectator and his friend were at odds so far 
as the last test was concerned. It is little wonder that 
weather prophets are so apt to be at loggerheads, if 
the direction of the wind admits of discussion. Could 
the various shapes of these weather-cocks have had to 
do with the matter, assuming that the nine we saw 
were in working order ? Ifso, what is areliable pattern ? 
‘The Spectator remembers a remarkable wooden Indian 
with one foot raised as if the fellow was hopping, and 
with an impossible bow so held as to indicate that an 
arrow was about to be discharged. This wooden man 
obediently twirled to and fro in every passing breeze; 
but you were left in a quandary as to whether the 


wind’s direction was indicated by the uplifted foot or 


by the bow and arrow; for they pointed in opposite 
directions. ‘ That is the merit of the vane,” once said 
the owner of the barn over which this “shapeless 
sculpture ” towered : “ you can use your own judg- 
ment.” Of the weather-cocks seen on our ride there 
were one deer, two fishes, three arrows, a wild goose, and 
two gilded horses at full gallop. Only the wild goose 
told the truth, or almost told it. Now, as each farmer 


judges the weather of the day by the direction of the } 


wind, think of bringing the owners of these nine differ- 
ing weather-cocks together! Each puts implicit faith 
in his own vane, and we all know what subject is first 
broached when two or twenty men are gathered to- 
gether. Something like this would be the classification 
of the unhappy nine : Two positive clear-weather folk, 
two hopefully ditto, and five that predict rain before 
mght. Put it in another way: Four men would think, 
_ if they did not call, five men fools; and, all being 
equally obstinate, there would be the same division 
whatever was discussed. So, at least, the world wags 
in one section of our country. 


* 
* 


There is much more stress laid upon the direction of 
the wind, in this matter of the weather, than is war- 
ranted by the facts. Those deadly statistics, that are 
gall and wormwood to the weather-wise, prove this. 
Even a northeast wind may blow for three days with- 
out one drop of rain. When this happens, we hear of 
a “dry storm ”—a curious name for bright, clear days, 
perhaps with a cloudless sky, that, by virtue of the cool 
breezes from the east, are well-nigh perfect. Or we 
are told that the moon held back the water, and the next 
storm will be doubly wet. Aye! even that Jupiter or 
Mars had a finger in the pie, and disturbed the proper 
order of wind and rain. It is painful to think that so 
many thousands still believe that not only ourselves, 
but even the poor weather is under the domination of 
the moon and stars. How little the planets must have 
to do, to trouble themselves about our little globe! “I 
don’t like to see that star so shiny,” a wiseacre recently 
remarked, pointing to Venus ; “ it’s a bad sign ”—but of 
what, the simpleton could not or would not tell. And 
as to comets or even meteors, if they are more numerous 
than usual, they make hundreds miserable. The truth 
is that the valuable treatises upon weather, the outcome 
of patient study and scientific method, still go a-begging, 


while the crudities of weather-cranks find ready cre- 


dence. And the day is still distant, the Spectator be- 
lieves, when it will be otherwise. 
* * 
* 


What cannot be said of weather-cocks as symbols of 
disappointment ? To how many a country-bred boy 
has fallen the unhappy lot of being storm-bound when 
a fishing frolic had been planned! The Spectator’s in- 
itial grief was that an April day proved stormy that 
should have been clear as crystal. The time, the tide, 
the moon, all the essential and unessential require- 
ments of shad-fishing in Crosswick’s Creek, were favor- 
able, and to-morrow, Saturday, he was to be one of the 
party. A mere onlooker, to be sure, but what mattered 
that ? He had heard of shad-fishing all winter long, 
and now, being seven years old, he was allowed to be 
one of the party. O tedious Friday! Would school 
never be dismissed ? O endless Friday night! Had 


the sun forgotten torise? And all Saturday it rained ! 
That horrid wooden Indian, of which we have heard, 
fairly grinned with fiendish delight as it faced the 


if the east wind did blow? 


leaden east and received the driving rain with open 
arms. It never moved an inch from dawn to sunset. 
Yes, once it moved. During a lull the Spectator 
slipped out-of-doors, and bribed an older lad to stone 
the obstinate vane. One sharp pebble mutilated the 
head-dress and sent the Indian spinning about regard- 
less of wind or weather ; but when at rest again, the 
face was looking eastward. O pestiferous weather- 
cocks that point to the east on Saturday ! 
* * 
* 

Why vanes should have been so generally shaped 
like a crowing chanticleer as to give rise to the more 
common name of “ weather-cock ” is not easily deter- 
mined. Of a few explanations seen or heard, none had 
a modicum of common sense. When and where, too, 
the first vane was set up, whether cock or arrow, is an 
unsolvable problem. Possibly it is necessary to grope 
backward into prehistoric times ; although Riitimeyer 
does not give the common fowl as one of the birds 
found in the débris beneath the ancient lake dwellings 
of Switzerland. It may be added, too, that chickens 
are not weather prophets, as are geese and peacocks ; 
notwithstanding they figure somewhat conspicuously in 
all animal weather-lore, and have done so since 250 
B.c., if not earlier. Aratus, in his “ Diosemeia,”’ or 
Prognosties, for instance, claims that a cock, when un- 
usually restless or noisy, foretells a coming storm, and 
this nonsense is believed to-day by a fair proportion of 
our rural population. Of course, modifications of this are 
well-nigh innumerable, and one of them, when a small 
boy, the Spectator found useful. Ifa cock came to the 
open kitchen door, company was coming ;—such was the 
firm conviction of a trio of aunts who ruled the house- 
hold. Now, company-coming meant pie or pudding, 
and to a small boy this means a greatdeal. Acting upon 
it, the crowing of a cock was faithfully practiced in the 
woods, and then, while his brother singled out a rooster 
and drove it to the door, the Spectator crowed lustily from 
behind the lilac bushes ; and the ruse brought pie and 
pudding more than once, but not too often to weaken 
these credulous women’s faith. 

The Spectator has mentioned a dry storm with the 
wind due east. There was one such at the close of the 
first week in April. The air was exasperatingly chilly. 
Even the frogs in the marshes were silent, and human- 
ity was ill-natured and despondent. While standing 
on the lee side of an old oak the Spectator chanced 
upon a glorious weather-cock—one that would shame 
the despairing thoughts of any reasonable man. That 
prince of winter birds, a crested tit, sat long upon a 
leafless twig facing the cruel east wind ; sat there and 
sang, clinging, as for dear life, to the swaying branch, 
T’sweet here! T’sweet here! the burden of its song ; the 
old, ever-new story of this incomparable bird. What 
Was there not, here and 
there, a trembling violet in the woods ; a filmy veil of 
white where the whitlow grasses bloomed ; a flashing 
of the maple’s ruddy fire where the fitful sunshine 
fell? All these gave promise, to the brave-hearted 
bird, of spring as coming, if not quite here. Let me 
take the hint. Give me just such a weather-cock for 
each day of the year. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


Ana the failure to adopt Constitutional Pro- 
hibition, what? That is the question which 
temperance men, especially those temperance men 
whose fondly cherished hopes have been so rudely 
disappointed, are now asking themselves and one 
another. There was a conference of the leaders in 
the prohibitory campaign a day or two ago at their 


headquarters in this city. As was to be expected, 


some persons present indulged in threats of reprisal 
against those who had not been able to see the duty 
of the hour as it had been seen by the more radical 
wing of the temperance army. But, in the main, 
the tone of the conference was excellent. It was 
hopeful and irenic. The necessity was recognized 
for looking forward and not backward, and for doing 
what we can even though we cannot do what we 
would. A few prominent Prohibitionists have been 
led away by their chagrin and disappointment so far 
as to threaten that they will vote for the dram-shop, 
in order to give such places as Cambridge, Newton, 
and Quincy, which have for years maintained pro- 
hibition under local option, but which gave large 
majorities against constitutional prohibition, a 
chance to share in the evils which other parts of the 
State must suffer. But I am glad to be able to say 


that wiser counsels for the most part prevail. I be- 
lieve that next autumn the temperance sentiment of 
Massachusetts will be more vigorous, harmonious, 
and effectual than it has been before in many years. 

The enormous majority against the Amendment 
was almost as great a surprise to the opponents as 
to the friends of constitutional prohibition. All 
sorts of explanations are offered to account for it. 
The cireumstances which I pointed out two weeks 
ago were sufficient to indicate a majority in the 
negative. But some additional reasons are needed 
to solve the problem as it is presented by the elec- 
tion returns. I have no doubt that the most potent 


influences against the amendment, over and above 


those which were apparent all along, consisted in 
the immense array of influential names that were 
published in protest against its adoption. Day 
after day, in all the newspapers of the State, except 
in the few whose columns were closed to such ad- 
vertisements, these protests were published in space 
purchased for the purpose. The protests came from 
lawyers, physicians, bankers, merchants, manufact- 
urers, college presidents and _ professors, literary 
men and clergymen. I do not mean that such per- 
sons authorized such use of their names ; but, in one 
way or another, they had been led to commit them- 
selves against the pending measure, and then the 
men in charge of the opposition campaign took very 
effectual means to keep those names constantly be- 
fore the voters as opponents of constitutional pro- 
hibition. Not only the columns of newspapers, but 
dead walls in cities, and fences and wayside elms in 
the country, were utilized as advertising space for 
the same purpose. Among the men whose names 
were thus paraded were very many whom the 
voters knew to be lifelong advocates of total ab- 
stinence, and, in many instances, of statutory or 
“no-license”’ prohibition. The reputation of many 
of these men was of the highest, and their influence 
very great with the best people in both parties and 
all religious denominations. 


The long-continued series of hearings at the State 
House before the Legislative Committee on Educa- 


‘tion closed yesterday. The public interest—or the 


interest of a certain portion of the public—in the 
struggle over the parochial school question has 
been intense at times. The largest committee- 
room in the Capitol, the “Green Room,” has been 


crowded to its utmost capacity day after day by 


eager and demonstrative partisans on both sides. 

I have attended the hearings as much as possible, 
and have availed myself of all accessible means of 
learning what took place at every session. Colonel 
T. W. Higginson arose at one of the hearings, which 
was neither better nor worse than the average, and 
characterized the contest as “ a theological shindy.” 
The description was photographically accurate. 
But I am glad to say that the scenes of disorder, 
clamor, and sectarian strife, which in truth were 
so scandalous as to elicit a loud demand from the 
public press for the discontinuance of the hearings 
if a reform in those respects could not be effected, 
were deprecated alike by the best people on both 
sides, and were the object of persistent, if unavail- 
ing, attempts on the part of the committee, or the 
chairman and leading members of the committee, 
for their suppression. The closing address on what, 
for lack of any other equally accurate term, I will 
call the Protestant side, was made by the Hon. John 
D. Long, a man held in deservedly universal esteem, 
and was reasonable and moderate, as it was elo- 
quent and powerful. | M. C. A. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


By Hircucock. 


HE exhibitions of the National Academy of De- 
sign furnish valuable material to the student 

of the “eternal conflict’’ between progressiveness 
and reactionism. A comparatively prosperous in- 
stitution whieh has reached the age of sixty-four 
years may be expected to develop some degree of 
intolerance, gouty pragmaticism, insistence upon 
time-honored methods, and other fine old Tory tend- 
encies. But action and reaction are equal and 
opposite, as we were instructed in youth, and the 
Academy, having gone to the extreme of intolerance 
at one time, has receded within the last three years, 
and the law of change will operate more and more 
rapidly in the half-dozen years to come. Until a 
comparatively recent date the men who studied at 
Diisseldorf, in Italy, or at home, and constituted the 
often quoted “ Hudson River” school, formed the 
controlling influence in the Academy. It was due 
to them that the young men who were returning 
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| from Paris and Munich a dozen and fifteen years 
_ago received so cold a reception that this progress- 


ive element presently crystallized in a new society, 


_which within five years developed an intolerance 
_ equal in its way to that of the elders. 


| 


An excuse 


for this semi-historical digression will be found in 
the present Academy exhibition, which continues 
the recognition of young as well as old that was 
_ undertaken upon so generous a scale last year. The 
_ exhibition of last year was more dramatic, if the 
' phrase may be employed, since a special effort had 
_ been made to emphasize the welcome given to the 
_ ing society of their own a decade before. This 


young painters who were driven to form a protest- 


_ year some of these men are represented inade- 


~ 


2 


| quately or not at all, but it is of equal significance 
’ that the most revolutionary of the progressists, “ the 
_ painters of light and air,’’ are not merely tolerated 
| but even allowed to dominate a gallery. 


It must be said that the wretched arrangement 
of the pictures is likely to mislead visitors, but 
those who study the collection discriminatingly, 
and remember that the: valuable aid of glass over 
the paintings has been withdrawn, will see in the 
exhibition another proof of the steady advance of 
new forces in our art. It is one of the older men, 
to be sure, whohas sent the chief picture of the col- 
lection, but no one thinks of Mr. George Inness’s age; 
nor is his masterly landscape, “ A Coming Storm,” 
to be identified with any special school. ‘This pict- 
ure of plains with waving grass, trees with the soft, 
fresh foliage of June, and landscape greens relieved 
against the background of opaque, leaden clouds, 
is an extraordinary illustration of close observation, 
vigor of execution, and mastery of design upon a 
large scale. Messrs. Martin, Tryon, Coffin, Gifford, 
Smillie, Fitz, Gay, Murphy, McEntee, Whittredge, 
Paul, and Davis are among the others who furnish 
worthy expositions of landscape studies from the 
point of view of the colorist, the observer of atmos- 
pheric effects, or the recorder of topographical 
facts, as the case may be. Mr. Eichelberger’s North 
River scene in winter is an admirable combination 
of close observation and a feeling for tonality. 

Portraiture is a “feature” of the exhibition, and 
the east gallery is entirely devoted to portraits—an 
innovation more gratifying to students of methods 
than to the artists. The old school is represented 
by Mr. Huntington’s conventional portrait of the 
late Bishop Horatio Potter, Mr. Guy’s revival of 
the old Flora and Pomona style of portrait, and 
various other examples of less immediate interest 
than the efforts of Messrs. Chase and Millet in the 
direction of color arrangement, the intelligent 
technique of Messrs. Blashfield and Fowler, and 
the success of Mr. Vinton in naturalistic portraiture 
—that is, the apparently unstudied realization of a 
likeness and presentation of a personality. Fash- 
ionable portraiture of the prettified kind is very 
well represented by Mr. Porter’s work. An art 
which is more than merely painter-like, and appar- 
ently indicates a curious ability in character reading, 
is illustrated in an admirable study by Mr. Dewing. 

One encouraging feature of the exhibition is in 


_ the increase in the number and value of the * ideal 


subjects,” the pictures which show some effort of 
imagination, some attempt at genuine creation, or 
a least a serious endeavor to express a serious idea 
becomingly, or to embody a decorative fancy in 
fitting form. Miss Lamb’s “ Easter Angel,” which 
gained the Dodge prize, and paintings by Mrs. 
Sherwood, Miss Clarke, and Messrs. Walker, Ben- 
son, Faxon, and Moss are among the pictures of this 
class. ‘Some of the number represent the develop- 
ment of applied art in this country—that is, they 
are designs for tapestries or windows ; and progress 
in this direction is to be welcomed as a healthy sign. 
The “plein air” or outdoor school is best illus- 
trated in the paintings of naked urchins at play on 
the sand which are contributed by Mr. Robert 
Sewell and Mrs. Amanda Brewster Sewell. This 
work represents the modern study of light and air, 
the reaction against the artificial and “toned down” 
light of the studio, the attempt to paint pictures in 
the true key of nature, and the study of effects in 
diffused instead of concentrated light. The “im- 
pressionists,’ so called, are responsible for many 
shortcomings, but they are entitled to the credit of 
bringing forward the problems which are really the 
most important new influences in the landscape art 
of the day. Without dwelling upon other work of 
consequence like that of Mr. Hovenden and Mr. 
Simmons, we may note rather more than the usual 
proportion of mediocre sculpture, which, as usual, is 
wretchedly exhibited. There are two exceptions to 
the general run of the sculpture. Mr. Olin L. 
Warner exhibits the head of a baby which is the 


most subtle, expressive, and purely delightful piece 
of modeling seen at our exhibitions for many a day. 
Mr. St. Gaudens’s bas-relief of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, half reclining, manuscript before him and 
cigarette in hand, is disappointingly indistinct as 
regards individuality, weak in structural form, and 
even ungraceful in line—an unusual failing for a 
sculptor whose work is essentially pictorial. These 
brief_characterizations of salient points in the ex- 
hibition may serve to illustrate our statement at 
the outset that the younger men are gaining ground 
in the Academy, that the variety and interest of the 
exhibitions are increasing, and that the present col- 
lection offers suggestive evidence of the recession 
of those whose good work lies in the past. 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH POLITICS. 


By W. Lewis-JongEs. 


HAT England is on the threshold of perhaps 
the greatest civic crisis since the Revolution, 
even a casual student of English polities must ad- 
mit. He would not, indeed, be too bold a prophet 
who should say that the next thirty years may 
see an entire reconstruction of the political system, 
which, but for slight changes, has been in force in 
England since the successful assertion of popular 
rights against the despotism of the Stuarts. There 
are a few even who predict that the English mon- 
archy will not survive another half-century; there 
are a great many who prophesy that the House of 
Lords cannot live half that time; and the most 
acute observers of the situation must have seen that 
the days of the Church of England as an Establish- 
ment are numbered. If any reliance can be placed 
on signs which have hitherto proved correct, the 
passage of Home Rule through the next House of 
Commons is assured; and a House that will pass 
Home Rule will of a certainty be inclined to deal 
summarily with both the House of Lords and the 
Church Establishment. The key to the entire sit- 
uation is] Home Rule. The passage of Home Rule 
will mean the opening of the flood-gates of the 
democratic tide that will bring on the coming revo- 
lution. A House of Commons which passes Home 
Rule and looks with favor on Disestablishment is 
bound to come into a conflict with the Lords, by 
the side of which the fight over the Reform Bill of 
1832 will sink into insignificance. The struggle 
must involve the existence of the peers as a legisla- 
tive body. The House of Lords, then, once and 
forever, must, as Mr. John Morley expressed it, be 
mended or ended. The Liberals, it is true, can get 
over the difficulty by swamping the present Tory 
majority with the creation of a hundred or two 
new peers. But it is doubtful whether the Crown 
would consent to, or the public tolerate, such a pro- 
ceeding; and it is very certain that all good Radi- 
cals—and, to serve the purpose, the Radicalism of 
the new peers would have to be above reproach— 
have a decided repugnance to what has become 
known as “ being kicked upstairs.”” Thus the set- 
tlement of the Irish question will bring the destiny 
of the House of Lords into the arena of practical 
politics. This in its turn will lead the way to 
graver questions. ‘Tampering with the privileges 
of the House of Lords will mean treading on the 
very skirts of the monarchy. For the sovereign is 
the head of the English peerage, and the English 
throne is placed in the peers’ chamber. The steps 
in the English revolution would thus seem to be 
clear. Ireland may pull down the Lords, and the 
Lords may drag down the Sovereign with them in 
their fall. This is no chimerical fancy, but what is 
very likely indeed to happen. Those who have 
carefully watched the forces now at work among 
the English democracy are aware that an English 
republic in the near future is not the remotest of 
probabilities. If the prognosticated changes do come 
about, they will be as much due to the obstinacy 
of the aristocracy as to the growth of revolutionary 
ideas among the democracy. ‘The Lords, by show- 
ing a wise deference to public sentiment, may stave 
off their own end, and keep the Crown unassailed ; 
but an obstinate resistance to the people’s will, as 
expressed by a vote in the Commons, will inevitably 
ruin the Constitution. The future of English polli- 
tics depends almost entirely on the behavior of the 
House of Lords. 

At the present moment, however, English politics 
may be said to have their focus in one man. Mr. 
Gladstone, to use words of his own, holds the field. 
The present position of almost every English poli- 
tician has to be adjusted with reference to his com- 
manding personality. It is a situation unique in 
the political history of the century. The entire 


political fabric as now constituted in England rests 
on one life, and that a life which cannot possibly be 
much prolonged. With its expiration the fabric 
will fall, and the whole structure will have to be 
shaped anew. Some five years ago a well-known 
writer in an English magazine said that “the death 
of Mr. Gladstone would be the breaking-up of the 
great deep in English politics.” Never has this 
been more true than now; for since those words 
were written Mr. Gladstone has become more 
than ever the center of the political situation. 
Nothing could better evince this fact than that the 
present government is confessedly fighting against 
time. Ministers are pretty well aware that things 
are going against them, and that a general election 
just now would be a disaster to them. “ But,” say 
they and their supporters, “ Mr. Gladstone has not 
long to live. We have four more years’ lease of 
power; and by that time Mr. Gladstone will either 
have disappeared from the scene, or have been 
incapacitated by age to deal with Home Rule.” 
Such are the calculations that are openly made in 
Parliamentary circles. Unionism has its one basis 
in fear and hatred of Gladstone. Men who are 
agreed on nothing else are agreed that Mr. Glad- 
stone must be kept as long as possible out of power. 


This it is that sends such menas Mr. W. H. Smith 


and Mr. Chamberlain into the same lobby. From the 
Unionist point of view, at any rate, the entire pos- 
sibilities of the situation are bound up in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s personality | 

The same thing is true, though in a different 
sense, of the Home Rule party. For them, also, 
Mr. Gladstone holds the key to the future. Not 
that they believe that his death, or retirement 
before the expiration of the present Parliament, 
will mean the abandonment of Home Rule. There 
are other and younger statesmen capable and cer- 
tain of carrying Home Rule. But they are aware 
that Mr. Gladstone can carry the measure so much 
sooner and more effectively. His death will inevi- 
tably set the Liberal party by the ears, and if Home 
Rule is not carried before such a calamity, the con- 
flict for the leadership and the general upheaval in 
the party may delay the measure for some years. © 
So, from the purely Home Rule point of view, 
everything depends upon Mr. Gladstone having ten 
years more to live. 
- It will be, however, when he is gone that the 
great crisis will come. How will English parlia- 
mentary parties stand after his death? Will the 
erring Liberal-Unionists return to the fold, and will 
they be welcomed if they do? Is Mr. Chamber- 
lain to come back and assume the place which des- 
tiny once seemed clearly to mark for him as the 
future general of the Radical forces? Or is he so 
enamored of the aristocratic atmosphere of ducal 
drawing-rooms as to persist in his present dream 
of a “ National ” party, independent of the caprices 
of Whig or Tory’? Mr. Labouchere, his quondam 
henchman, will not have him back at any price. 
The remarkable feature of the situation is that it is 
the extreme left of the Liberal party, the very men 
who once hailed Mr. Chamberlain as _ the leader of 
the coming democracy, that are now the most vir- 
ulent in their abuse of him. And even an unim- 
passioned observer must allow that a more surpris- 
ing volte face than Mr. Chamberlain’s has scarcely © 
ever occurred in English public life. It is no 
wonder that the Radicals are bitter at seeing their 
old champion hobnobbing with the people he once 
taunted as neither toiling nor spinning, and even 
contemplating an alliance with the man who, not so 
long ago, called him a “pinchbeck Robespierre.” 
Independent parties have never been a success in 
England ; and it is safe to prophesy that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s National party, destined to save the 
Empire, will, very soon after its formation, have the 
greatest difficulty in saving itself. Much, therefore, 
of the future depends upon what Mr. Chamberlain 
will do. He and Lord Randolph Churchill are the 
present sphinxes of English politics. Some believe 
that Mr. Chamberlain will eventually gravitate 
toward the Tories, and Lord Randolph toward the 
Radicals. One thing is certain: if Mr. Chamber- 
lain comes back to the Liberal fold, nothing can 
prevent his finally assuming the leadership. He is 
aman born to command, and even the bitterness 
now prevailing against him cannot withstand the 
force of his genius should he return. We shall be 
curious to note what the effect of the collapse of the 
“Times” conspiracy against Mr. Parnell will be 
on Mr. Chamberlain. In the event of his going 
over to the Tories, the Liberal leadership will be 
competed for jby three men—Lord Rosebery, Sir 
William Harcourt, and Mr. John Morley. The 
latter is able enough, but lacks the power of rous- 
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ing enthusiasm. Sir William Harcourt is also able 
and a rousing speaker, but there is a widespread 
prejudice against him, mainly in the shape of adis- 
trust of his sincerity. 
and, being both a clever, witty speaker and an emi- 
nently successful minister, he may perhaps outrun 
the other two. But we should not be surprised to 
see the destinies of the Liberal party, and virtually 


of the Empire, controlled, some fine day, by that. 


consummate wirepuller and bon vivant, Mr. Henry 
Labouchere. 


THE NEW AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
By Cora M. Fotsom. 


} Sage years ago civilizing the Indian by means of 
education in the East was looked upon as a 
rash experiment, and the result watched with much 
interest and many doubts. A few years demon- 
strated the fact that, so far as mental endowment 
was concerned, nature had not been less kind to 
him than to his more cultured brother, but that 
lack of physical endurance, which was supposed to 
have been the Indian’s birthright, stood alone in 
the way of his fair competition with the paler race, 
especially in the industrial arts of civilization. 

The system of government that has kept the 
Indian shut up on reservations, confined in poorly 
- ventilated cabins, half clothed and half fed, and 
with no incentive to work and improve his condi- 
tion, has in the past two generations changed a 
_ hardy and vigorous race to a scrofulous and con- 
sumptive one. I have been told by good physicians 
of long experience that they had never seen an 
Indian with perfectly sound lungs, and they did 
not believe such a one existed on the continent. 
Yet, in the face of these facts, we are told to-day 
that the Indian race is holding its own in num- 
bers, utterly refusing to settle the vexed question it 
has created by dying out or by giving any hope of 
such a course in the near future. As a “savage” 
and as a nomad his days are undoubtedly short, but 
the best educated youth, with seven-eighths white 
to one-eighth Indian blood, insists upon being con- 
sidered an Indian even in circles where the name 
stands for all that is low and degrading. 

A man may cling fondly to the fact that he is 
directly descended from some great nation across 
the Atlantic, but that does not debar him from his 
rights as an American citizen. Neither need the 
fact that an Indian is an Indian unfit him for such 
duties and responsibilities when he willing and 
ready to assume them. -This may not be yet, but, 


considering the immense difficulties to be overcome, 


he has made some very encouraging strides toward 
this end in the past decade. 

Several hundred Indian boys and girls have been 
sent home from Eastern schools more or less ready 
to lend a hand in the elevation of this race, and 
many are now in these schools preparing for a sim- 
ilar work. It has been the object of these schools 
t> make the work as complete and widespreading 
as possible, and the result has been all that could 
reasonably be expected. 

The Hampton School alone has in ten years sent 
back to their homes 313 students, not all gradu- 
ates, but boys and girls who have had from three 
months’ to five or six years’ training in the class 
and industrial rooms of the institution. Nearly 
every one of these is known to me personally, not 
only as students while here and as correspondents 
since their return, but as friends whom I have 
met in their own homes. For three months I 
was recently among them looking into individual 
cases and making a study of the life in which, at 
this epoch of their history, these young people are 
taking so active and so important a part. 

The children are the leaders, sometimes uncon- 
sciously, and sometimes showing the spirit and 
devotion of true reformers. The father or mother 
who does not take several upward steps in the scale 
of civilization for the sake of the son or daughter 
who is to return to them is a rare exception, and 
in many instances the father has taken land, built a 
house, and used every effort to make it comfortable 
and suitable, so that the child who has learned to 

need the luxuries he himself has never known may 
not be unhappy or fall back into the old way of 
living. 

The popular idea that every Indian youth upon 
his return is dragged down an almost irresistible 
current to the degradation of camp life is nota 
correct one. Many parents are proud of their chil- 
dren, and are as ambitious for them as white people 
are for theirs. Very few of these, who have given up 
their children for years, that they may be educated, 


Lord Rosebery is popular, . 


are willing to see them return to the old level; 
rather, they are apt to be too proud of them, and 
often spoil them at first by undue deference to their 
profound wisdom and fine clothes. 

The newly returned student is too apt to be 
looked upon as an honored guest, one to be minis- 
tered unto by the entire household, and it often 
requires no small amount of tact on the part of such 
a one to find and fill, without friction, his place in 
the household. The Indian who goes back to 
friends who have nothing better than camp life to 
offer him, also finds his place after a little. Peo- 
ple who have been shut up in crowded places, or 
tied down to the conventionalities of life for months 
or years, know how delightful an experience it is 
to throw aside all this and give one’s self up to the 
freedom and enjoyment of a few weeks in camp on 
some wild mountain or lake. With his inborn love 
of such freedom, who can wonder that the Indian 
goes back to a similar “life of barbarism” for a 
little while? But, if he has had enough of civilization 
to appreciate its worth, he must, like any other 
man, rise in time to the life that has in it the most 
meaning for him. He 7s not the same, and he can- 
not live down the fact. 

It is the almost universal testimony of those who 
have for years watched these home-comings that, 
unless the Indian returns with some fixed plan or 
determination, he is almost sure to go through the 
process just alluded to. From one extreme he goes 
to the other before he is able to strike the happy 
mean. Personally, this reaction does not hurt him— 
it only seems to help him keep his moral equilib- 
rium; but it does hurt his cause, for the critical 
world, not understanding the symptoms, are the 
case far more serious than it really is, declares, that 


the Indian has “gone back to the blanket,’ and 


deals with him on the theory that all the good he 
has gained is lost. : 

Experience and facts prove, however, that of the 
247 students sent home from Hampton in ten years, 
who are now living, only seventeen are doing poorly, 
or have fallen back into the old ways of living; 
230 are struggliny on faithfully toward civilization 
in one way or another. Seventeen are teaching 
government or mission schools. Quite a number 
have been appointed catechists by Bishop Hare, in 
connection with their work of teaching or farming. 
These have a wide influence, and while they get a 
hold upon the people in the capacity of spiritual 
guides, they also lead them toward that form of 
civilization usually represented by the plow and 
the hoe. 

Many are employed at various trades about the 
agencies, as interpreters and clerks, policemen and 
herders, and some by the army, as interpreters, 


drivers, and scouts ; but the majority are farming |. 


and raising cattle on their own land, or on land 
they hope some day to claim. Most of these have 
houses which, for that part of the country, are well 
up to the average; large fields of corn, and more or 
less stock. In many instances, I found the homes 
of these Indian farmers far superior to those of 
their white neighbors. | 

In seventeen of these homes are found Hampton 
boys married to Hampton girls—a combination of 
force greatly to be desired in this pioneer home- 
building, where each needs so much the intelligent 
help and support of the other. 

As these young people go out to take up land 
and establish homes, they naturally form little colo- 
nies of kindred spirits, and the “tone ” of the social 
circle thus formed is decidedly elevating to all who 
chance to come within its influence. The church, 
which gradually finds its way among them, provides 
missionary and sewing societies for the young 
women, and the young men have their Christian 
Association, their agricultural societies, and their 
base-ball clubs. In four or five places there are 
primitive circulating libraries—that is, everybody 
gets all the reading matter he can, and lends to his 
neighbor. The demand for books and papers is 
constantly increasing, and shows very plainly that 
the Indian is mounting to higher planes of thinking 
and living. 

Of the large number of Hampton students who 
are doing well and exerting a strong influence 
toward Christianity and civilization, fifty have 
made themselves felt to an unusual degree. 
erally they are those who have had exceptional 
advantages and are fitted, by nature as well as by 
circumstances, for a stronger and broader work 
than can usually be expected. They hold positions 
of responsibility and trust that bring them into 
prominence before both races. 

Forty-four are doing fairly well. Their number 
is made up largely of those who were sent home 


Gen- 


for sickness after a few months, and of those who 
are fickle, weak, and have no special influence for 
good or bad. Eleven are doing poorly—seven girls 
and five boys, weaklings in whom heredity is 
stronger than principle. Two girls and two boys 
are doing badly, and two others just expelled will | 
probably not do much better. All of these have 
from one-half to three-fourths white blood. 

Counting out the six and eleven whose influence 
is a drag upon all who are striving for better things, 
and the forty-four who do not help much at pres- 
ent, we yet have one hundred and eighty-six who 
are really doing good work—earnestly striving, 
against many difficulties, to live as they have been 
taught, and to help those about them. If the 
Christian spirit and self-sacrificing devotion to a 
purpose that is exemplified in many of these young 
lives could be aroused in enlightened young Amer- 
ica, this would indeed be a “ home of the brave,” in 
a far broader sense than we of this generation are 
likely to realize. 

In regard to the question of citizenship, it is care- 
fully estimated that three-fourths of these returned 
boys would make very fair citizens to-day—that is, 
they could be self-supporting and would be law- 
abiding. No mure than one-fifth would be able, to 
any extent, to grasp the social and political prob- 
lems of the day, but fully two-fifths besides these 
would know enough to vote intelligently and inde- 
pendently—as much so, at least, as the middle - 
classes anywhere; another one-fifth would be 
guided probably by the leader in whose judgment 
they had the most confidence. The rest would be 
too young, too ignorant, or too unscrupulous to be 
relied upon. 

These figures fairly represent what has been ac- 
complished in the last decade by the interdepend- 
ent efforts of Eastern and Western schools. To the 
many faithful workers in the West we own the 
foundation upon which we, here at the East, are 
hopefully building. To them also our students 
look for the watchful care which on their return 
guards and directs their often faltering feet, and 
which, in raising the standard of their schools, is 
gradually lifting all this helpless people. Our work 
is supplementary to theirs, as theirs in turn becomes 
the completion of ours, and careful personal obser- 
vation during the last few years has convinced me 
that the results of this combined endeavor are, in 
the main, satisfactory, and plainly indicate the lines 
of development in the future. . 


WASHINGTON AS A SCIENTIFIC 
CENTER. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
By Proressor T. JAcopson. 


Va United States Fish Commission, like all 
the scientific departments at Washington run 
wholly or in part by the power of the Government 
purse, was established at the request and under the 
direction of the late distinguished biologist, Pro- 
fessor Baird, the head for many years of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, this Institute being the curator of 
the National Museum, with which the Fish Com- 
mission is at present identified. Its specific work is 
to investigate life in the sea. A steamer, the “ Al- 
batross,” built expressly for its use, and fitted with 
approved dredging apparatus, is now on the Pacific 
coast for this purpose. Members of this Commission 
speak of the intense interest manifested by all, even 
the sailors, when the dredge comes to the surface, 
is lifted on deck by the donkey engine, and the mys- 
teries of the deep are poured from its mouth. 
Sometimes these dredgings are fruitful in specimens 
rich and rare, which are at once carefully preserved 
and classified. Often the specimens are broken or 
dismembered, particularly those of the fish tribe, 
which come to the surface without exception burst 
asunder, and that because of the less pressure at 
thesurface than in their deep habitat—a confirmation 
of the difficulties experienced by aeronauts in their 
high balloon ascents. Beautiful and very delicate 
sea lilies of the starfish family are mopped from 
the bottom with tangles such as are used for swab- 
bing the deck of a ship, and countless remains of 
foraminifera to testify to the process of laying the 
floors of the sea. When eighteen tons of barnacles 
were scraped from the bottom of a single naval ves- 
sel at Mare Island, it may be concluded without a 
stretch of the imagination that this form of life also 
is not yet extinct. 

The bluefish receive from the Commission the 
unenviable title of Tigers of the Sea—a title well 
deserved because of their ferocious greed. Killing 
more than they can devour, cutting swaths through 
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interpretation of scientific subjects. 
_of industry among the manufactured leather articles 
forcibly impressed me: a pair of boots made from 
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of destruction by a wide distribution of lifeless re- 
mains. ‘The marginal line at the precipitous slope 
to the deep-sea descent has been found the most 
prolific in sea life. Whether this life may be found 
at all depths is still a matter of investigation. If 
so, it seems well established that it must be simpler, 
and the varieties few, because of the absence of 
light, which probably does not penetrate more than 
five hundred feet, and the consequent impossibility 
of vegetable life at greater depths, which is an es- 
sential element of food to so many forms of animal 
life. | 

It may not be generally known that to the work 
already described the United States Navy, much as 
it is maligned and ridiculed, details about 2,000 of 
its 7,500 men—chiefly to the United States Coast 
Survey and to the Fish Commission; thus making 
the pursuits of peace as laudable asthe honors of 
war. At the National Museum one finds the best 
evidences of scientific classification, and, if the meas- 


ure of mind is its capacity for grasping differences, 
: he must conclude that here prevails a high order of 
mind. 


The science of Anthropology, for instance, has 
its ten divisions, from Anthropogeny to Eschatology, 


_ each of which is as perfectly illustrated as possible 


in the cases of thisdepartment. The basis of class- 
ification once understood, one reads from these col- 
lections of ethnology, physiology, osteology, and 
A spacious lecture- 
room, with good lectures, still further supplies needed 
One product 


‘the human skin—may its supply and its demand be 
‘small! The Materia Medica case gives in a classi- 
fied order the sources of the remedies, animal, veg- 
etable, or mineral, for the ills to which flesh is heir. 
Dr. Atwood’s noteworthy case, containing in a 
,compendious observable form the elements that com- 
pose the human body, and in their proper propor- 
‘tions, with an analysis of the daily food required 
by a man, gives a lesson of multwm in parvo to the 


‘student of medicine. The lover of music can find 
his delight in ruminating on the evolution of mu- 
sical instruments along the line of vibration, from 
the rude stick to the cornet ; he has but to go from 
one end of the case to the other to see their steps 
of progress. The taxidermist will look with envious 
eye upon the family of buffaloes shot and stuffed 
by the same hand. eS 

The Smithsonian Institute, founded by the munifi- 
»ence of Smithson, as the nominal National Acad- 
emy of Science, fosters science in all its wide 
lomain, but gives prominence now to physics, now 
io biology, as its head may lean to the one or the 
sther. Its present head has written one of the 
nost interesting of works, “The New Astronomy”— 
is fascinating as a novel, irresistibly drawing one 
jo a second reading. He has divested science of 
ts technical, formulated dictum, by putting forth a 
work on science in a popular form. 

_ The Weather Bureau of the War Department, 
for the work of which in former days Old Prob- 
abilities, the sobriquet of General Myer, was a 
kynonym, has assigned to it by Congress the 
ilomain of the atmosphere, for the Government, 
like individuals, thinks that its possessions upward 
are unlimited. So, with barometers, hygrometers, 
zanemometers, and thermometers, they make valiant 
battle with the elements in reducing them to the 
order of science. A combination of all the atmos- 
pheric elements existing at any one time constitutes 
weather. From 151 stations scattered all over the 
area of the United States are telegraphed twice a 
day to Washington a local report of the pressure 
of the air, its moisture, and the amount of rainfall, 
the direction and force of the wind, and the tem- 
perature. These reports are made from the several 
readings of the various instruments. The different 
barometric readings enable the person at the home 
Signal Office in Washington to determine the shape 
of the areas having equal barometric readings, or 
isobars as they are called. The Weather Burean 
uses but two of the seven fundamental shapes of 
isobars as given by Abercrombie—the cyclone and 


the anti-cyclone—from which, so far as isobars are 


All 


concerned, its weather prognostics are made. 


the data are, after all, poured into the mind of a 
single interpreter, like grist into a hopper, and on 


experience, the uniformity of causation, must be 
based his forecasting. What effect these weather 


) 
| 


indications have had upon our plans in respect to 


' putting to sea regardless of weather signals, to tak- 


ing a journey with or without an umbrella, each 
must say for himself; but certain is it that these 


schools of less predatory fish, they mark their path 


predictions are far more scientific than those based 
upon the appearance of slugs crawling out of the 
ground, or the fact that “corns hurt.” The 
cyclones of this country have two well-beaten tracks : 
one down the Mississippi Valley, up the Ohio, 
through the Lake region, and out to sea by the St. 
Lawrence ; the other from the Gulf region, along 
the Atlantic coast, and to sea in the traek of the 
other. The difficult thing to predict about cyclones 
is thetr velocity : and this is a very important fac 
tor, inasmuch as they are storm-winds. As winds 
alone, low and broad, extending often over an area 
two thousand miles in diameter, they are not as 
much to be feared as the tornado, a high and nar- 
row wind, often only a few feet wide, which sweeps 
on with terrific disaster. Both have a rotary as 
well as a progressive motion. 

The altitude at which the greatest amount of the 
condensation of vapor takes place is about three 
thousand feet. The cause of condensation is the 
cooling by exhaustion. The annual rainfall of the 
United States varies from six inches in the rainless 
regions of the great plains to more than fifty inches 
in those of abnndant rains. The mean annual 
temperature is well illustrated by that of San Fran- 
cisco and of Washington ; both have the mean of 
55°, but the summers in Washington are 18° 
waimer and the winters 18° colder than those of 
San Francisco ; showing a more equable climate in 
favor of San Francisco. The latent heat liberated 
by snow is about one-seventh greater than that set 
free by rain. Consequently the greater winds 
accompanying snow-storms. The remarkable show- 
ers, such as the fall of fifteen inches in six hours at 
Catskill, the enormous hailstones weighing eighteen 
ounces which fell in New Hampshire, and kindred 
phenomena, are matters for treatment by this 
Bureau. 

Of the work done by the United States Geological 
Survey it will be possible to give only an imperfect 
description. Its range is from the earth’s center 
toits circumference. To its seismology the Charles- 
ton earthquake added an interesting chapter. Its 
origin was located at a depth of twelve miles. The 
theories of earthquake wave transmission were jus- 
tified by the arched rails of the railroad tracks 
leading to Charleston from the West, pieces of 
which, of from two to three feet long, had to be cut 
out here and there before relaying the tracks. A 
prominent member of this Survey has visited the 
Sandwich Islands for the study of its volcanoes, 
which for magnitude and the sublimity of their 
comparatively harmless action have no peers on the 
globe. To them and not from them when in action 
the natives run. The boiling caldron of Kilauea, 
the molten lake of Mokororoweo, dashing its waves 
against the sides of the crater as if to burst its 
barriers—a river of lava flowing continuously for 
eleven months into the sea, boiling the fish within 
a radius of twenty miles—form a realistic picture 
found substantially in the report of Captain Dutton 
and corroborated to me personally by the courteous 
and intelligent Hawaiian minister, Mr. Carter. 
The fertility of voleanic soil has long been recog: 
nized, and is the reason, together with the subtropical 
climate, for the great sugar industry of these 
islands. 

Modes of irrigation, uses to which artesian wells 
can be put, as furnishing power, heat to hospitals, 
water supplies to a city, or fertility to arid lands ; 
the work of rivers in their erosion of mountains or 
in the formation of vast alluvial plains like those of 
the Mississippi Valley, with an area of 50,000 
square miles and an average depth of fifty feet; 
the effect of cutting the forests upon drainage, and 
the consequent fertility of the soil and character of 
the industries ; the question whether mountains are 
real barriers to water-courses, as they do not seem 
to be in the cases of the Hudson, Delaware, Sus- 
quehanna, and Potomac ; explanations of the causes, 
the forces, and the amount of relief, as for instance 
that the great plains at the base of the Rockies 
are higher than the Appalachian Mountains, this 
slope being so gradual (about seven feet in a mile) 
that its ascent or descent is not noticeable; the 
changes of level in the Great Lakes caused by 
winds; supply and loss of moisture, atmospheric 
pressure, and tidal forces; investigation of glacial 
action and of glaciers, together with character of 
the soil and rocks; the distribution of our mineral 
resources—are some of the problems which this de- 
partment, perhaps more than the others deserving 
the title scientific, has to solve in carrying out the 
power of Congress to promote the progress of 
science. 

From this general view of Washington we may 
conclude that all do not go there because of political 


preferment ; that all who are there are not riding 
on the merry-go-round of the society circle; that 
log-rolling is not its only industry, but that the 
Capital—the head of the Nation—like the head of 
the individual, is an important part of the body 
politic, wisely and beneficently busy as it receives 
intelligence from sky, air, earth, and sea through its 
multiform system of incarrying fibers, and transmits 
through the outcarrying system its executive volitions 
to the remotest members of its organism whose 
welfare they affect. 


WINCHESTER AND ITS SHADOW 
PICTURES. 
IN TWO PARTS.—I. 
By Mrs. Jut1a C. R. Dorr. 


“ Yo shall it be?” I asked, as we got into 

the ’bus at Winchester. “‘The Black Swan, 
or The George? One is as good as the other, ac- 
cording to the guide-books.” 

We had grown a trifle superstitious as to the names 
of the inns wherein we hoped to take our case. 
Saint Katharine laughed as she turned the leaves of 
her vade mecum. | 

“Qn the whole,” she said, “don’t you think we 
have better luck with the animals than we do with 
the royalties? I vote for the Black Swan, this time.’’ 

By animals she meant birds, beasts, fishes, and 
creeping things. We had tried Crabs and Lobsters, 
White Swans and White Harts, Red Lions and 
Golden Lions, Unicorns, Eagles, Black Bulls, and 
Lambs; and we had turned coldly and resolutely 
away from the blandishments of “The Lion and 
the Snake” and other equally enticing copartner- 
ships. Of all these creatures only one had proved to 
be utterly steeped in iniquity, and the one was that 
type of innocence and purity—a lamb. 

To the “ Black Swan” we went, and it did not 
betray our trust. Perhaps it may not be amiss to 
say, while on this subject, that the station hotels 
are good, almost without exception, and they are by 
no means as noisy as one would expect them to be. 

“And now—whither?” I said, after luncheon. 
“The castle will keep, and so will the cathedral. 
Shall we explore the town ?”’ 3 

“‘ The town will keep also,” was Saint Katharine’'s 
answer. “ Let us go out to Hursley.”’ 

* And to Otterbourne,” I added, “which is but a 
little way beyond. Not that Otterburn where 
‘Piercy of Northumberland was slain in Chevy 
Chase,’ but the Otterbourne of Charlotte Yonge. 
How many tears did you shed over the ‘ Heir of 
Redclyffe’ when you were sweet sixteen? Can 


you tell?” 


She shook her head. “They were past measur- 
ing. But of this I am sure: there were more than 
Ishould shed to-day. Shall I ring for a carriage ?” 

Very soon we were climbing the long hills lying 
to the southwest of Winchester, on a pilgrimage to 
the grave of John Keble. A drive of six or seven 
miles brought us to Hursley, the little village where — 
he was vicar for many years. It is a quiet, secluded 
spot, of so little apparent importance that our maps 
of England quite ignored its existence, and we could 
only find its whereabouts by consulting the local 
maps of Hampshire. Yet it is beautiful, with a 
certain rustic grace and simplicity that made it seem 
not unmeet to have been the home of the saintly 
singer. Almost at its entrance, and very near the 
roadside, stood the ivy-grown parish church, em- 
bosomed in trees and surrounded by grassy graves 
and humble tombs that crowd to its very feet. 

It was mid-afternoon of a still, sweet summer 
day. The sexton was not to be found, but the 
church doors were opened wide to the wandering 
airs and the soft sunshine. God’s house was hos- 
pitably free to all who chose to enter—a home, a 


‘haven of rest, a sanctuary of refuge for every lonely, 


needy soul. This particular house is lovely within 
and without, having been restored and made beauti- 
ful by the proceeds of the “Christian Year.” 
Needless to say that it was truly a labor of love. 
There are fine brass tablets in the chancel erected 
in memory of its author and his wife. We were 
glad they were not buried there, under bricks and 
stones and mortar, but out in the quiet sunshine 
where trees waved, birds sang, and flowers blos- 
somed—asleep side by side in the very shadow of 
the church and vicarage. Buttercups, daisies, and 
wild grasses grew close to the low tombs, nodding 
and dancing as gayly as if there was no such thing 
as death. | 
The Old World is a palimpsest. The parchment 
has been used over and over again. Even this 
secluded spot was no exception. As in Dumfries 
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the mind wanders back from the statue of Robert 
Burns, and Gray-Friars’ Church near which it 
stands, to that other, earlier “Church of the Minor- 
ities ’’ which once occupied .the same site, and before 
whose high altar Robert Bruce slew the Red 
Comyn, so have we, who had come solely for the 
sake of John Keble, found ourselves confronted by 
another interest. Richard Cromwell, son of Oliver, 
and second Lord Protector, married Dorothy, a 
daughter of Richard, Mayor of Merdon Castle, 
Hursley, and lived here during his father’s pro- 
tectorate, devoting himself mainly to the sports of 
a country gentleman. It is quaintly said that the 
great iconoclast ‘did not think highly of his son’s 
capacity,” and that he was more than willing to 
have him keep out of his imperious, if not imperial, 
presence. Richard and the fair Dorothea and one 
or more of their children were buried in the chancel 
of the old church; but changes were made when it 
was rebuilt. Now the tombs and monuments of 
the Cromwell family are, if my memory serves 
me right, in the southwest corner of the nave. © 
After gathering grasses and buttercups for sou- 
venirs, we drove on afew miles further to Otter- 
bourne, which is the next village—a straggling 
little affair, with a church which has been re- 
modeled by Miss Yonge. Her own house, stand- 
ing close to the street, is nearly opposite. A 


sober, middle-aged maid, or matron, received us, | 


and led us through a long, narrow passageway in 
which vines and plants were entwined, into a 
small, brick-paved court or hall. Thence we went 
up a winding staircase lined with books, to the 
drawing-room, an oblong apartment, long and low, 
whose walls were crowded with pictures of all sorts 
and sizes, from small family photographs to oil paint- 
ings, water-colors, and etchings, all huddled to- 
gether, with no attempt at arrangement. The 
effect was not especially charming—which was 
none of our business, to be sure. But how could 
we help noticing it while we sat and waited? Miss 
Yonge does better work than hanging pictures. 
Presently she came in, wearing a gray gown and a 
wide-brimmed garden hat—a tall, stout, gray-haired 
- woman, simple and unpretentious in manner. To 
say more of her here would be an impertinence. 
Miss Yonge was born in Otterbourne, and the 
church of her love was that of her father’s also. 

“ Now, back to Winchester by some other route,” 
I said to the driver, as we resumed our seats in the 
carriage, “and be sure to show us whatever there 
_ is of interest on the way.” 

“ Yes, mum, that I will,” he said, touching his 
hat—and forthwith proceeded to point out things 
for which we did not care a straw—Lady A’s 
house, and Mrs. B’s cottage, and Mr. C’s barn. 
At length, when we were about a mile from the 
city, we caught sight of two square towers and a 
group of gray stone buildings at our right, but on 
another road. 7 

“ What is that ?”’ I exclaimed, leaning forward. 
“Stop! Isn't that the Church and Hospital of St. 
Cross ?” 

‘Yes, mum, I think perhaps it may be, mum,” 
our Jehu responded, with an odd mixture of 
meekness and feigned uncertainty. “ Will I take 
you there, mum? It will be out of our way, as 
you see.” 

“Of course you will,’ I answered. Why 
didn’t you take that road in the first places ‘Turn 
your horses immediately.” | 

“That was a narrow escape,” cried Saint Kath- 
arine, as we both sank back among the cushions, 
with sighs of relief. ‘‘ What if we had missed St. 
Cross! The stupidity of a man who could show 
us a span-new barn, and ignore Henri de Blois’s 
Hospital!” | 

“He must be cousin-german to the woman 
at Wells—do you remember ?—whose only com- 
ment on the glorious facade of the Cathedral was 
that it was ‘ awful old-fashioned.’ Perhaps they 
get tired of old things over here, and like new 
things better. But here we are.” 

We entered in under a fine vaulted gateway 
with a square turret above it, and found ourselves 
in a small court, on one side of which was the por- 
ter’s lodge. A tall, slender, gentle-eyed woman, 
with a little bey clinging to her skirts, responded 
to our knock by opening the upper half of the door. 
We paid our sixpences, and were about to pass on 
when she said, with # smile, “ Will you have your 
dole now, or when you have been the rounds 2 

Now, what our dole might be was quite beyond 
our knowledge; but, acting on the principle that a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, it seemed 
wise to take it when it was offered. 

So, “We will have it now, if you please,” we 


said, gravely. Whereupon the portress opened the 
lower half of the door with a hospitable air, 
and bade us enter. We were in a small, rather 
dark and dingy room, one side of which was devoted 
to a table laden with souvenirs for sale, photographs 
innumerable, and dainty porcelain cups, bowls, and 
jugs decorated with the arms of St. Cross. But we 
looked round for our dole expectantly. From an 
urn-shaped vessel placed in a niche in the wall the 
portress filled two drinking-cups—horn, bound with 
silver—with a pale, amber-colored fluid that was 
supposed to be beer, and presented them to us with 
bits of bread about two inches square. ) 

“The poor get a whole slice,” she said, consol- 
ingly. The beer was not so bad as to flavor that 
day, but it was certainly amazingly weak. The 
“Wayfarer’s Dole” is said to be the last known 
survival of the good old custom of offering food 
to all chance comers. We felt as if we had gone 
back seven centuries. 

Then we passed under another gateway into the 
large quadrangle, and paused to look about us. In 
front of us was a beautiful gray church; to the 
east an old cloister; to the right, forming two sides 
of the square, a row of curious low, white houses, 
with very tall chimneys, connected with a longer 
building of the same height, but which had a broad 
arched doorway and an imposing flight of steps. 
Each little house had its own little garden, gay with 
flowers. Around the great green quadrangle ran a 
broad graveled walk. In its center was an old sun- 
dial on a gray, time-eaten pedestal. As we looked, 
still standing near the gate, a gentle-faced old man 
in a black gown, with a silver cross on his breast, 
came slowly across the square looking at us inquir- 
ingly. There was an air of almost infantile sweet- 
ness and simplicity about him, an atmosphere of 
unworldliness, so to speak, that captivated us at 
once. In a timorous, hesitating way he half ex- 
tended his hand in welcome, and then half with- 
drew it again, and when we cordially gave him 
ours, begging him to show us the beautiful old place, 
he beamed and brightened, stepping off bravely as 
he led us from point to point, babbling delightedly 
like a happy child. 

The “ Ancient Hospital of St. Cross” is not in 
the least a hospital, in the modern acceptation of 
the word. It is a home for poor and desolate old 
men, and represents two distinct ‘ foundations ”’— 
that of Bishop Henri de Blois, grandson of William 
the Conqueror, in 1136, and that of Cardinal Beau- 
fort, son of old John of Gaunt, in 1444. That of 
Bishop Blois was intended to wholly support 
“thirteen poor men, feeble, and so reduced in 
strength that they cannot support themselves.” A 
hundred other poor men were to be given their 
dinners daily. After the establishment of this 
charity, it was placed in the charge of the Knights 
Hospitallers of Jerusalem. All went well for a 
time, but then came quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings, cheating and rapacity. The funds dwindled 
till the Hundred Men’s Dinner failed and the 
Thirteen Brethren had to shift for themselves. At 
length brave William of Wykeham came to the 
rescue, and recovered much of the alienated prop- 
erty ; and in 1444 Cardinal Beaufort added large 
eudowments, increased the buildings, and called the 
establishment ‘The Almshouse of Noble Poverty.” 
This later foundation also had its ups and downs, 
becoming at last the prey of mercenary money- 
changers to such a degree that, on the accession of 
Henry VII., the income was only enough for the 
support of a chaplain and two brethren. By good 
management, however, it was at length restored to 
more than its original prosperity, and the present 
income from both foundations is between £3,000 
and £4,000. 

The scheme of management provides, among 
other things, “that the separate existence of the 
two foundations of the Hospital of St. Cross and the 
Almshouse of Noble Poverty be clearly recognized ; 
that-the maintenance of the Hospital shall be the 
first charge on the combined income, and that the 
number of these brethren shall not be less than 
thirteen.” It also provides that the brethren of the 
Almshouse of Noble Poverty shall be chosen from 
men who by misfortune have been reduced from 
wealth to penury. There are now seventeen resi- 
dent brethren, besides the master and other clergy, 
and new buildings are about to be erected for the 
accommodation of a larger number. 

To go back to our dear old gentleman. There 
was nothing he did not know, and his pride in the 
place was beautiful to see. Every stone in the 
church had a story, every window and arch a 
tongue. To him there was nothing so important, 
nothing so well worth seeing, in the whole wide 


world as what he was showing us at that very 
moment in the quadrangle of St. Cross. His placid 
face seemed to be part of the scene and to belong 
to it. What to him was the fever and tumult of 
the life outside? what the surging thunder of the 
waves that he only heard in the far distance? what 
the mad whirl of the rushing, swarming, scheming, 
bargaining, fighting multitudes? What had his 
own past been? Whatever it was, he had forgot- 
ten it, with its pains and its conflicts. For him 
there remained, until the day of his death, only an 
infinite peace. 

There was a lump in my throat, and a very sus- 
picious aching, as we followed him from church to 
cloister, and from thence across the court to the 
‘* Hundred Mennes Hall,’ where the brethren still 
dine together on state occasions, or “gaudy days ”” 
as our guide called them. Here the old, blackened 
roof-timbers still remain; here is the gallery from 
which grace was said and the benediction given, 
and where often the minstrels sang and the harpers 
played in the old days of knights and troubadours ; 
here is the dais at the east for the high officials, 
with the humbler tables of the brothers ranged 
along the sides; and here is the old fireplace, 
clouded by the smoke of centuries. Here are the 
black leathern “Jacks” or jugs wherein the beer 
once foamed, and, safely shrined behind glass doors, 
the salt-cellars and candlesticks of the great Car- 
dinal himself. You may sit in his chair if you 
please, and fancy yourself Primate of all England. 

In the kitchen our gentle old guide showed us 
the great tables where the “ joints” are carved. 

“We choose for the best cuts,” he said, “ taking 
our turns in order. See!” and he laughed glee- 
fully as he pointed toa list of names fastened to 
the wall. ‘It will be my turn to-morrow, for I am 
Brother Comas. That’s my name—the third one.” 

“As we came out into the quadrangle again he 
hesitated a moment. -‘‘ Would you like to see how 
the brethren live?” he asked. ‘ Would it please 
you to see my rooms ?” , 

Indeed it would! And he moved with great 
alacrity down the graveled walk to one of the tiny 
houses. These are quite distinct, though not de- 
tached, each having its tall chimney in front, pro- 
jecting like a buttress. 

‘“‘ Here’s where I live,” he said, with an air of 
proprietorship. ‘ We’re very comfortable. There’s 
no choice here. ‘The houses are all alike.” 

There was a sitting-room or parlor, with a 


bright little latticed window and a fireplace, a bed- 


room with a neat white bed, and a tiny kitchen 
or buttery, with a sink and running water. AA lit- 
tle round table was drawn up before the fire, and 
the cloth was laid, with a pretty teacup and sauger 
and sundry other dishes. Brother Comas had evi- 
dently been about to make his own tea when our 
approach interrupted the ceremony. He prattled 
away like a pleased child, showing us all his small 
treasures, and evidently enjoying our interest in 
his affairs as much as we did. Bright little pict- 
ures and Christmas cards adorned the white walls, 
and he displayed with great pride a photograph of 
the Queen, in a walnut frame. 

“We each had a picture of her Majesty, for a 
present, on Jubilee Day,” he said. “ A young lady 
sent themto us. It was Lord Eversley’s daughter ” 
—and we thought it was very nice of the young 
lady. May she live long,and be happy! “These 
things amuse us,” he added, gently. ‘“ Now you 
must see my garden, and have some flowers.” 

“To remember you by ?” said Saint Katharine. 
‘“* But we shall not need them for that.” 

I wanted a daisy, or a violet, or at least a pansy ; 
some simple flower that should be like the old man 
himself. But oh, no! That was not to be thought 
of. ‘They are too common,” he: said, and per- 
sisted in giving us great waxy, scentless, red and 
white fuchsias, that obstinately refused to be 
pressed, and, in fact, dropped from their stems be- 
fore we got back to the Black Swan. But we ear- 
ried away with us something better than flowers— 
the memory of a beautiful charity, and a picture of 
lovely, serene old age whose colors will never fade. 
Good-by, dear old Brother Comas! x 

One should spend weeks, months, years, not days, 
in Winchester. There is no spot in all England 
better worth study, or more compact with historic 
associations—not even London, or the great Abbey — 
itself where the historic heart of London beats. 
Its well-authenticated annals date from B.c. 700, 
when its first settlers came from the north of 
France. ‘Then followed the Belge, who named 
the place the White City. Julius Cesar, with his 
army, visited it B.c. 54. Nearly a century later 
the Emperor Vespasian, cruising round the southern 
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coast, reached the river Itchen, up which he pressed 
till arrested by St. Catharine’s Hill, then the site 
of a British fort. ‘This he captured, and so com- 
manded the whole valley. ‘Traces of the Roman 
occupation of Winchester are found on every side ; 
and from it still run the six great Roman roads 
that connected it with every important town in the 
Kingdom. In 514 the city was taken by Cerdic, 
the Saxon, and a great heathen power was built up 
that had its headquarters at Hants, and stretched 
its strong arms in every direction. A wild and war- 
like people, tracing their descent from Odin, its 
Saxon conquerors lived in ‘Teutonic fashion, and 
their worship was a nature worship, their altars 
being the hilltops and their sacred trees the oak 
and the ash. But at last there came to them a 
great civilizing force in the person of “ Birinus, the 
Italian Monk, the Benedictine, the Winchester 
saint. . Wessex grew into England. And of 
this Wessex, this early England, Winchester be- 
came the acknowledged capital.” 

A glorious capital it was, the seat of learning and 
the arts, the home of kings, the culminating point 
of priestly pomp and power. High Streetis Eng- 
lish history written in stone. One can hardly say 
it is beautiful, though it has beautiful features, save 
when the moonlight irradiates, softens, and glorifies 
it, deepening the shadows, and making the gabled 
roofs, the high, narrow, rounding facades, the pro- 
jecting balconies, and the ancient casements appear 
as if mounted in silver. At its head a noble arched 
gateway leads to all that is left of the ancient castle, 
one of the fortresses of William of Normandy, and 
his favorite residence. From it William Rufus 
went forth to the hunt on that last fatal morning. 
Here for twenty years Eleanora of Aquitaine lived 
under guard, a prisoner in her own palace. Here her 
son, Cwur de Lion, was welcomed by his nobles 
when he returned from captivity. Here kings have 
died and kings have been born; here lust has 
reigned, and rapine and intrigue, and here foul 
murder has been done till the courtyard ran with 
blood, as befitted a medizval castle. But all that 
remains now is the great hall, with its lofty marble 
columns supporting the groined roof, and its fine 
thirteenth century windows that give it a most 
churchly air—all save the base of a tower, some 
traces of a moat, and a subterranean passage or 
two. But what is that great round thing hanging 
on the wall? | 

“That round thing, madam,” says the guide, 
severely but impressively—‘ that round thing is 
the Table of King Arthur!” 

We held our breath. It was the next thing to 
making believe find his grave, and Guinevere’s, at 
Glastonbury. | 

The “round thing” is a great wooden wheel, 
with something that looks like a Tudor rose in the 
center, from which radiate twenty-four divisions, 
each bearing the name of a knight. A grotesque 
figure of the blameless King at once crowns and 
binds together the circle. ‘The framework at the 
back of the curious structure certainly gives some 
plausibility to the idea that it may once have been 
the top of a table, as there seem to be mortises for 
twelve legs, as well as for a support in the middle. 
At any rate, it is very old, fora chronicler who died 
four centuries ago refers to it in connection with 
the castle, and it was regarded as a noteworthy 
antique as far back as the reign of Henry VI. 


FEET OF CLAY: 


By AMELIA E. BAaRrR. 


CHAPTER IX. 
DRIFTING. 
“ Ant to be foolish ? That's allowed ; 
But aisy, aisy, the both of them proud, 


Proud of each other, and very plaised 
The love was at them ; 


«__Aw, that’s the style, 
For love is straight like a little child : 
You loves me, and [ loves you ; 
So what are you wantin’ us to do ? 
Spake to the father? Certainly not ! 


“Time enough for that, thinks they ; 
Or never didn’ think nothin’ about it ; 
Never axed, and never doubted— 
Some way some day. The world is wide, 
And driftin’, driftin’ with the tide.” 
—[T. E. Brown, “ The Doctor.” 


ae the morning of the day so eventful to 
Martha and Arthur Pennington, Bella Clueas 
rose early. She rose singing,as people in fine 
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health ought to do. And there was nothing Ruthie 
liked better than to hear his daughter’s voice in 
the soft cadences of ** Brown William, or ‘‘ Mollie 
Charrane,” or some other old Manx melody. As 
he lay between waking and sleeping, enjoying his 
last delicious half-hour of conscious rest, it soothed 
him as a lullaby soothes a drowsy babe. 

He was often cross and unreasonable early in the 
morning, but it was rarely that this masculine fail- 
ing affected Bella. Her bright beauty, her bright 
smile, her caressing words and ways, were omnipo- 
tent with the domestic tyrant. For her sake he 
forgave the stubborn facts which compelled him to 
face daily duty, and even the domestic exigencies 
which required him to speak, before he had smoked 
at least a couple of pipes. 

This morning her singing set him thinking, and 
not very pleasantly. At ‘“‘the Fishers’ Luck,” the 
previous evening, Michael Morne had said a word 
or two, “ jokin’ like,’ which had angered him at 
the moment, and which angered him more every 
time he remembered them. He lay tossing and 
muttering to himself, until the grumble gathered 
volume enough to be distinctly heard by Mary, as 
she stood by the breakfast-table skimming the 
milk. 

“My Bella marry one of the quality! Aw, 
divil the lot of them, a humbugging crowd! My 
Bella marry yandher fool of a captain! That’s a big 
lie, and they may put it down at once. I happen 
to know that. Happen to know it partikkiler. Aw, 
bless me! My Bella marry a stranger! The 
shame it would be, and the wrong, and me to be 
standin’ by, and seein’ it all! Is it a fool or worse 
they’re thinking me’ Too mad to curse I was 
last night, but I'll be owing Michael nothin’ at all if 
we meet again; nothin’ at all, God bless me!” 

He pulled his blue flannel clothing on with a 
viciousness that the invocation did not agree with, 
and came to the fireside with a face defiant to his 
entire small world, except Bella. When she 
stooped over, and put his boiled herring before 
him, and peeped into his face, his eyes brightened 
to her glance, and a haltf-reluctant smile puckered 
the corners of his grim mouth. 

She affected her brother Gale in much the same 
way, only Gale was too proud to show it. A young 
Manxman does not permit his women to see their 
power over him. He has his domestic dignity to 
keep intact.’ Gale’s father had arrived at an age 
when his authority was as settled as that of Queen 
Victoria, and of course he could be more tolerant 
and more demonstrative. Yet, equally with his 
father, Gale, felt the influence of Bella’s bright face, 
and when she gave him his fish with a smile, his 
heart responded to it, although he received her at- 
tentions with an almost boorish indifference. 

When the state of the fishing business permitted 
Ruthie and Gale to breakfast at home, it was a meal 
usually eaten in stately silence. The men were 
supposed to be preoccupied with the business of the 
day, a subject not to be lightly discussed with 
women, and Mary and Bella did not feel them- 
selves at liberty to break the masculine reserve 
which the lords of the household affected. 

A little flutter of flattering attention then waited 
for Ruthie when he pushed his plate aside and 
said, “ Bella, I want to talk to you. There was 
words said with your name last night I’m not likin’, 
nor Gale likin’, and more of the same kind will be 
makin’ it rather danger’sfor somebody. Aw, yes!” 

“What words, father? And you shouldn’ let 
anybody be talkin’ of me—it’s not like you.” 

‘“‘ Aw, then, is it lies they’re tellin’? Say so, and 
I'll make them tired to death of the dirty job they're 
at. It’s Captain Pennington, the young rapprebate, 
they’re puttin’ with you. Are you meetin’ him on 
the sly like, or are you not?” 

Bella had a moment’s temptation to equivocate, 
but the rough honesty and courage of her father 
had been strained through her mother’s milk into 
her own nature, and she looked him squarely in the 
face, and answered: 

* Sly like! Nonsense! Lies! I’m not axin’ the 
town to be watchin’ the walks I’m takin’; nor am 
I hidin’ either my road or my company. Cap- 
tain Pennington was with me in the Glen, and on the 
beach; more than once hc was with me, and may 
illluck come to the hearts that could think wrong 
where no wrong was.”’ 

“ Listen, Bella, my lass! You'll be givin’ no 
encouragement to the like of Captain Pennington, 
a poor scamp he is. I’m thinkin’ little of him, 


spite of his nice ways; bad at the core, and fond of 
sin, and takin’ his fill of it, and nothin’ at all in him 
for you to be trustin’ to, and a stranger, and no- 
body knowin’ anything of the men afore him, and 


not religious, nor even the make-believe of it—aw, a 
bad lot, and plannin’ and schemin’, and never 
straight on all sides.” 

“ Aw, then, who is straight on all sides, father ?” 

“T am plumb straight; and so is your brother 
Gale—allis sayin’ the thing we mane, and doin’ the 
thing that’s right.” 

“Chut, father! I’m never seein’ the man yet 


who hadn’ a fault— 


~*ould David’s son 
The wise he was, and put in the Bible 
For the wise he was, but unfortnit li’ble 
To women, and that’s the way it is, 
There isn’ one of us hasn’t a list 
To port or starboard.’ 


Aw, bless me, faults enough in all of us!” 

“Not your place to be lookin’ for them in your 
own men; all right where you are; and if a drop 
too much or a hot word and a blow, we are Manx 
fishermen, and the like is at them all, and natheral 


‘as natheral !”’ 


‘As I was sayin’, the list in all men, gentlemen 
and fishers, and Captain Pennington not worse than 
the rest.” 

‘“He’s the divil himself and all his works to the 
like of you; and if I hear tell of spakin’ to him, or 
walkin’ with him, I’1I—I’ll make you sorry for it!” 
and he struck the table a blow which caused every 
dish to tremble, and one gay basin which stood at 
his side to fall upon the floor. 

Bella gathered up the broken pieces and stood 
with them in her hand. Gale was finishing his last 
mouthfuls with an air of stolid approval of all his 
father’s words. Mary had risen, and was going 
about the kitchen grumbling sotto voce concerning 
the destruction of her crockery and the tempers of 
men. 

‘ Now, then, Bella, what are the words you'll be 
givin’ me ?”’ 

T’m not knowin’.” 

“ Well, then, I’m knowin’; knowin’ them all, 
and should be. Of coorse, you’ll be done with the 
Captain, him and his; a proud lot, be off with 
them: Bone to bone, and flesh to flesh, and stand 
by your own people. Isn’ Lace Corrin lovin’ you 
as if you were the one, just the one woman, and no 
other? And sayin’ so, and axin’ me about you, 
for honest love is like a little child—‘ you loves me 
and I loves you,’ and no hidin’ in the Glen and 
among the rocks. Do it again, do it once again 
with that Anglishman, and P’ll—” He lifted his 
hand and brought it down this time at the expense 
of a plate andacup. ‘Then he motioned to Gale to 
rise, and, taking his cap and stick, prepared to leave 
the cottage. | 

Bella flung the bits of broken crockery which 
were in her hands upon the floor, and touched her 
father on the arm. 

Father !” 


* Talkin’ back, is it? Aw, seandalous! Go to 
your work.” 

‘ I want to say a word.” 

‘‘ Tdikkilis! I’m wantin’ no words. Do what I 


tell you, or it will be the worse for—him.” 

“A good deal the worse for him,” added Gale, | 
with a significant look at his sister, and, muttering 
to themselves, the two men left the cottage together. 

Bella turned to her mother, for she was burning 
with a sense of angry injustice, and quite as ready — 
to express it as her father or brother. 

“* Mother, I’m wonderin’ at you not spakin’ for 
me when I wasn’ let spake for myself; ‘ wantin 
no words,’ my father said, and ‘ do what I tell you, 
and the threat for all, ‘or it will be the worse for 
him.’ ” 

“Aw, then, I wish it was in Anglan’ he’d kept 
himself! Nothin’ but worry with him. Look at 
the good crockery broke to his name this mornin’, 
and your father and Gale away with the thunder- 
cloud in their hearts, and like to burst any time, 
and then trouble thallure for every one!’’ 

‘“They’re tryin’ to frecken me! Folly! There’s 
no fear in my heart.” haa 

“Of coorse not; and the fear in your father’s 
heart nothin’ to you. You're not to be freckened ! 
Chut! When the men speak out you know what 


it will be—every word hot from your father’s lips, 


and the blow with it; and as for Gale, not many 
words to say, but saying them hearty.” 

“ You are hard to know, mother. One day likin 
the Captain and axin’ him in, and bringin’ the cup 
of milk for him, and the next it’s much if you'll 
pass the time of day with him.” 

“Bless my soul, easy to know! Easy! Forget- 
tin’ myself I was for a minute or two, and then the 
divil had his chance, and when so, spakin’ up for 
his own quick and ready. For it’s a waverin’ heart 
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- [’ve had between you and your father; winkin’ at 
your meetin’ the man on Monday, and prayin’ God 
to forgive the winkin’ on Tuesday. Then, when 
you was up the Glen Wednesday, purtendin’ to 
think you was with Jinny Clague, and Thursday 
frettin’ the heart out of me for the weakness in it. 
Friday forgettin’ a minute, and bewitched again 
with the sweet ways of the man, and axin’ him to 
the very hearthstone, and then Saturday callin’ 
myself hard names every hour of the day for my 
folly. Sunday itself watchin’ him and you in the 
church, when I should be readin’ the prayers—God 
- forgive me !—and thus and so, till I wouldn’ say, if 
I was on my knees, whether I was doin’ right or 
wrong. But knowin’, for all, a way couldn’ be a 
right way that was so confusin’; for the right road 
is a straight one, no matter how hard and steep, 
and no fear of your losin’ yourself on it.” 

“ Threatenin’, allis threatenin’! Miss Harriet 
warnin’ me—let her take her warnin’ to herself— 
and father warnin’ me, and Gale. What for? 
George is lovin’ me, and sayin’ so, and axin’ me to 
he his wife, and where’s the wrong ?” 

‘‘ Has he asked your father for you, Bella!” 

“Father wouldn’ listen to him. I’m knowin’ 
directly how it would be: ‘No, sir; and niver be 
spakin’ to my daughter again.’ ”’ ee 

© Aw, then, why will you be wantin’ him? Not 
like you, nor ever will be. The differ is from the 
start, and can’t be altered.” 
_ “There’s no differ, mother. Love aequals all.” 

“Folly, talk for nothin’! Put your cloak and 
bonnet on, and carry Mona the stockin’s I’ve been 
knittin’ for the children; the sea breeze will be 
calmin’ you, aud takin’ the tremble out of your 
heart.” 

“You're not thinkin, mother. I might be meetin’ 
him. He knew I was goin’ to Mona’s to-day.” 

“ Aw, then, say the last words, and tell him to 
lay off Gale and your father—Gale specially. Ax 
him to go away, to go to Anglan’ till you’re both 
forgettin’. If you don’t there will be more sorrow 
than a few sweet words can cure.” 

“Threats again! I’m not mindin’ them out of 
every mouth, and you are spakin’ as easy as if you 
were sayin’, ‘Tell Mona there is butter thallure in 
the house, and send no more.’ You speak like love 
was nothin’ but sweet words, and forgettin’ easy to 
do as sleepin’. It’s very hard on me, mother.” 

‘‘ Bella, ma chree, the same for me. -Them’s 
common words. One way or another, all women 
are sayin’ them. Men have the brunt of life, and 
we have its heartache. That's God’s will, and you 
won’t be contendin’ with it, surely 

Bella did not answer, but the contendin’ was in 
her face and in her every action. She was rebel- 
ling against the apparent injustice of the situation, 
and the rebellion gave a kind of majesty to her 
person. She snapped the latches of her shoes, and 
Hung her blue cloak over her shoulders with an im- 
petuous authority. A man dressing for a duel 
might have shown the same indignant haste. Her 
cheeks were flaming, her eyes flashing, the heavy 
coil of her bright hair seemed alive with the same 
spirit. It would not be restrained. The pins 
tumbled out and the rippling mass fell tu her waist, 
each individual hair alive with an impetuous sym- 
pathy. 

She walked with a speed which soon brought her 
to her sister-in-law’s cottage. ‘There she was com- 
pelled in some measure to control her feelings. 
She was not inclined to make a confidante of Mona ; 
she thought it sufficient to say “there had been 
words with father,’ and Ruthie’s temper was an 
admitted household defect. His women-folk were 
not expected to make more complaint of it than 
they would have made of a wind that blew the 
smoke down the chimney. After a short rest she 
took the elder children to the beach. While they 
were playing and catching crabs, she intended to 
consider her position, and decide upon her future 
relationship with her lover. 

Mona’s cottage was in a rocky inlet, and there 
was no other near it. Bella was grateful for its 
loneliness and for the long, solemn murmur of the 
breaking waves. There was a certain harmony 
between their restless roll and the restless beating 
of her heart. Their movements seemed analogous. 
She felt that the tide was not the only pulsation of 
the mighty sea. The shouting children were as 
_ much outside her trouble as were the long files of 
sea-gulls fluttering above the waters and cawing 
about their own perplexities. The air had the first 
chill of the winter in it, but Bella was glad of its 
freshness and strength. She took off her bonnet 
and let it blow through her loosened hair, and fill 
her with its own cheerful vitality. 


be riskin’ it, anyway.” 


Far off in the sapphire streak beyond the verge 
of the gray coast headlands she saw the skiff of her 
lover. He was waiting for her signal, but she was 
not ready to give it. For, very, very low down in 
her heart, there was a voice she had constantly 
silenced. She was going now to let it speak, to 
listen to all that it had to say. It was a mournful 
thing, that interview with her slighted conscience. 
And how it accused her! The reproofs of her fa- 
ther and mother had only been a fret compared 
with its stern truths. 

“ You know that there has been a reservation i 
all your lover’s promises.” 

“You know that when asked to speak to your 
father he has always made an excuse.” 

‘You know he has not deceived you so much as 
you have willingly deceived yourself.” 

“You know that he has not treated you precisely 
as he would have treated a lady in his own rank.” 

‘** You know that there is no excuse for the differ- 
ence. If he means ever to make you his wife, it is 
as easy to tell the world so to-day as it will be a 
year hence.” 

To these and many other truths she permitted a 
long-delayed audience. Little slights, thoughtless 
words, thoughtless silences, small sympathies looked 
for and not received, lapses of love’s duty that 
seemed to be mere negations, which she would not 
have liked to have put into words—she now com- 
pelled herself to examine, to listen to her heart’s 


complaint of them. She knew then that she was | 


more deeply wounded than she had understood. 
She was ashamed for the words she had _ not 
spoken ; she felt that she had been guilty of tolera- 
tions which in that hour sorely wounded her self- 
respect. 

And when a women can honestly bring in sucha 
bill of offenses, it behooves her to make her lover 
walk in the sight of the world, and fulfill to the 
letter the world’s demand. If he still prefer a by- 
way to a highway, then she should leave him to pur- 
sue it alone, for the end thereof is in the house of 
sorrow, or perhaps in the still darker homes of sin 
and shame and death. 

Bella blinked none of these conclusions. She 
was not afraid of being too hard with George ; her 
heart swayed her quite sufficiently in his favor. 
But it is rarely people can come to a wise decision 
until the moment for it arrives. Bella felt that it 
was not alone, but at the side of her lover, that all 


her permanent resolutions must be made; and she 


sent the children home and then answered his sig- 
nal, 

In twenty minutes she was at a rocky projec- 
tion which made a natural pier and allowed her to 
step into the boat. “ You have kept me waiting a 
long time, Bella,” he said, fretfully. Then he gave 


her his hand with that calm confidence which is 


the marital privilege, and which it is an assurance 
for a lover to feel. And she remembered that he 
had once loved to lift her across the narrow rift. 

‘Then suddenly there came into her mind a deter- 
mination to be happy for at least two hours. “And 
the end of it—the end of it?” She put the ques- 
tion angrily down. ‘ In two hours [’ll tell the end 
of it. Two hours isn’t much to be owin’ fate, and 
For in the girl’s heart 
there was an unacknowledged doubt, a fear of her 
lover. She was taking the two hours to strengthen 
her influence over him before she put it to the 
test. 

As she made the determination her face cleared, 
it broke up into smiles and sunshine, it became 
luminous with the light of love behind it. George 
instantly answered its reflection. He had an al- 
most childish capacity for taking the pleasure of 
the moment. He thought it the greatest folly to 
spoil the happiness of what is with the thought of 
what may be. 

The little boat drifted on a smooth sea under 
Scarlett. In the great gray clouds of the Stack, 
speckled clouds of gulls were resting. On the 
horizon a twenty-ton cutter was lazily lifted by the 
heaving sweep that hroke on the buttresses of the 
Calf of Man. There was not a sound but the rip- 
ple around the boat, the distant booming of the 
muffled sea, or the warning cry of some motherly 
guillemot. 

They drifted close in to the land. The water 
was clear to the bottom. Lovely bits of seaweed 
pushed their fronds to the surface, and Bella let 
her hand drop and ripple the water around them. 
The sea was ringed with azure, the land veiled in a 
purplish haze, showing through it the dark masses 
of South Barrule and the limestone cliffs of Castle- 
town shore. All the enchantments of the North 
were over the island, and the pensive charm of 


autumn, its subdued lights and adorable air of mys- 
tery and silence. 3 

The impetuous and angry mood which had 
dominated Bella when she left home had expressed 
itself in the careless independence of her dress. She 
had made a pretty garment for this very day, but 
she scorned to wear it. However, the most refined 
taste has discovered, since Bella proudly wore her 
blue flannel dress, that it was one of beauty’s most 
becoming costumes. George Pennington had al- 
ready discovered its possibilities. He knew that 
it formed a telling background for the milk and 
roses of her fair skin, that it matched the blue, 
wandering veins, and contrasted as nothing else 
could the glory of her red-brown hair. He thought 
also that the large blue. flannel cloak wrapped her 
noble figure like a royal mantle. 

But he threw its hood backward. He liked to 
see the wind blowing in her hair and the sunshine 
turning it into strands of gold. It was yet instinct 
with contradiction and inclined to the most pict- 
uresque disorder. Never had Bella looked so al- 
together lovely and desirable. He spoke to her in 
those low, passionate tones which convince women 
in defiance of their will and their judgment. He 
gave to the sweet platitudes and trivialities of love 
infinite freshness and interest. For one hour at 
least, the blown, wet face of the sea caught the re- 
flection of two faces perfectly beautiful and per- 
fectly happy. 

The delightful dream was broken by a voice as 
imperative as that of love—the voice of hunger. 


-Then George lifted a basket and placed it between 


them, and they ate from its dainties with the free- 
dom and keen enjoyment of two children. 

“‘ Oh, the sea, the sea!” cried George, as he sat 
smoking afterwards; smoking and holding Bella’s 
right hand in his left. ‘Oh, the sea, and the pulse 
of its tide, and its quiver and beat, and the fresh- 
ness of its wind, and the salt of its foam on the 
lips! Bella, the great mother of the world is the 
sea 

‘“‘ Aw, then, a cruel mother ; fed with the lives of 
the good men doin’ their daily duty; pleasant at 
times like the now, but allis slantin’ off into storm 
and trouble. If the wind would rise a trifle. and 
come down as it can from the north, you’d find it 
very bewild’rin’, near as we are to the land.” 

“Chut! It would oniy need a shoulder and 
wrist and hand. [like a taste of fierce, fresh weather, 
when the gunwale dips and rakes, Bella, and the 
pennant flies straight, and the rain is in the face, 
and the face in the teeth of the wind.” 

“You didn’ know what you was afther when you 
made yourself a soldier. It is the sea you should 
be on. The fond you are of it, amazing, the fond. 
My father and Gale are fishers, but not lovin’ the 
sea as you do.” 

“They do not even think of it as I think of it. 
What it may do to them, and how they may get 
even with it; what they can make out of it, and how 


‘sails and ropes may baffle its anger or make it 


serve their ends—they know all that. But they 
would not go to sea for pleasure. ‘They would not 
care to drift idly about with wind or tide as we are 
doing—drifting, drifting, drifting, with no object but 
to be alone and happy.” 

One word startled her—“ drifting.” 

‘“ Driftin’, driftin’, and God knows where!” she 
muttered. ‘Slow or fast, the end must come, and 
has come, God help me!’ 

‘‘What are you talking about, Bella ?” 

Then she told him all that her father and mother 
had said, and she warned him of their anger. “Not 
wantin’ trouble for any one,” she added, sadly, “ and 
father and Gale are danger’s. Father may talk his 
anger down, but Gale’s quiet, and it’s the still men 
that use the knives they carry.” 

George listened with all his mind. He was think- 
ing rapidly while Bella was speaking, and he was in 
earnest, for all his senses were very much so. He 
must give her up or take her entirely to himself. 
It had come to that point, for he saw plainly that 


she would not again disobey the positive command 


given her. For Bella’s fears as well as her con- 
science were aroused. Whatever her father might 
do, Gale made no idle threats. Any meeting now 
would be shadowed by fear, and very likely followed 
by tragedy. 

This, then, was to be either the end of their love 
or its beginning under fresh circumstances. A crisis 
had come which George had often contemplated. 
He was now to test the strength of his influence over 
Bella; to find out how far her love for him would 
carry her. He was going to make an unrestrained 
and unrecoverable claim upon it, and he looked at 
her with an uneasy scrutiny : “ Would she meet it 7” 
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SPIKENARD.’ 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Wuitney. 
WV Hat was that box of spikenard, Lord, 
Which Mary brought, and at thy feet 


Broke, and the ointment on thee poured, 
The while Thou sat’st with them at meat ? 


The house with the sweet smell was filled, 
And all the chambers of the years 

Are fragrant with those odors spilled, 
And tender with that dew of tears. 


Oh, Lord! do I not likewise bring 
Before thee, as I lowly kneel, 

My costly grief—that hidden thing— 
And for thee only break the seal ? 


Thou seest, human as thou art, 
Yet glorified in God again, 
The broken box—a human heart, 
The precious oil—its chrism of pain ! 


AN APPEAL. 
HE readers of The Christian Union are familiar 
with its interest in practical philanthropy. It 
has broadened the question that had engaged the 
attention of the charitably inclined men and women, 
‘‘How to help the poor?” into “ How to help the 
poor to help themselves ?” ‘This has developed a new 
system as between the rich and the poor. ‘The purse 
and check-book are no longer the only factors in 
redemptive work for the world; they still are a 
power beyond question, but only a power for good 
when used co-operatively. 

Last year we made in these columns an appeal 
for funds to send a little working girl away in the 
country for a couple of weeks. ‘The response was 
most generous. ‘Thirteen girls went away through 
the generosity of our readers—all working girls, all 
too poor to bear a share, even, of their expenses. 
This year we appeal again. In another column will 
be found an article entitled “A Co-operative 
Home.” We want our readers to contribute toward 
the establishment of two such homes for the work- 
ing girls of Brooklyn and New York. ‘The plan fol- 
lowed will be that of the one that has already proved 
such a success. While the Home is not a charity, 
the price for board does not meet every expense of 
establishing, furnishing, and keeping in repair such 
a home. Outside aid is needed for this, and we 
appeal to our readers for that aid. 

To a description of the conditions surrounding 
the lives of working girls in factories and in their 
homes we have surrendered several pages of this 
week’s issue, painting the pictures in natural colors. 
The story of the working girl's life is written from 
notes taken during a conversation. There is no 
tragedy ; it is the life of thousands. The factory 
article is a plain, unvarnished statement of facts. 
It is for the girls, the women, living under these 
conditions that our appeal is made. Many of them 
cannot bear any share in their vacation expenses. 
Earnings cease the moment they stop working, 
and if they take a vacation they take it at their 
own expense entirely. Many of them try hard to 
save money to meet vacation expenses, but sick- 
ness, either of themselves or families, loss of work 
through dull season, or failure of the firm employ- 
ing them, use up the vacation fund. Others, quite 
young, cannot earn more than three dollars a week; 
these must have their railroad expenses paid. Still 
another elass must have at least a proportion of 
their wages paid toward the family fund. The 
cessation of even the fraction of wages left after 
furnishing the food to this member might mean 
homelessness at the end of the month. 

In this work every boarder’s circumstances are 
known to two or more responsible women, who 
have been meeting her in the Working Girls’ Clubs, 
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and, in Brooklyn, in the Girls’ Friendly Societies and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association as well. 

The effort has been to establish these Holiday 
Houses both in the mountains and at the sea- 
shore. The Holiday House Vacation Committee'of 
Brooklyn have secured two adjoining houses in 
Ulster County. The New York Committee have 
secured another house at the seashore a few miles 
from the one that has proved a home to so many 
girls during the last two years. These committees 
will work together to secure the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

Our readers know what relief comes, what in- 
creased power comes, from rest and recreation, and 
have it in their power to help to gain this for 
girls living and working under conditions that not 
only affect them disastrously—for there are few 
employments open to women that do not involve 
physical strain that develops disease, or that are not 
more or less poisonous—but affect their descend- 
ants. 

It is possible to mitigate these evils by giving to 
every working girl the opportunity for at least one 
week’s rest and change out of fifty-two spent under 
the pressure of hard work and poor pay. 

A member of the committee having the houses in 
charge will be present each week while the houses 
are open. The bills of fare are arranged as ob- 
ject lessons; at each house people interested in 
botany, geology, ornithology, will be invited to spend 
a certain time at one or more houses to guide the 
girls in anew world, or rather new worlds. No per- 
son will be entertained without charge ; the princi- 
ple is co-operation to the limit of each person’s abil- 
ity. It is to open these new houses, just secured, 
which mean more girls given the opportunity for 
rest, revelation, recreation, that we ask our readers 
to contribute, giving them the assurance that every 
girl who can bear the entire expense of her two 
weeks’ stay will bear it, and that funds contributed 
will be used to help those who must have that help 
if they have a vacation. 


THE STORY OF ONE LIFE. 


HE was about thirty years of age; good looking ; 
strong, firm body, of average height and weight. 
The subtile something which is unmistakable marked 
hera “ shop-girl,” in spite of a manner quiet and sub- 
dued. Those who had known her for years gave 
her an unblemished record for truth and integrity. 
As she told her story it was evident that imagina- 
tion was a mental quality that did not color facts. 
Life had been to her a series of hard, cold facts 
from infancy. She considered herself fortunate 
because her father was a good workman—a brass 
finisher—earning, as long as he lived, good wages ; 
her mother did not work for wages, but gave her 
time and strength to her husband and children, of 
whom there were eight. The father and mother 
tried to keep the children in school, but, as the nar- 
rator was the eldest child, she was compelled to 
assist her mother in the housework and in caring 
for the other children; this caused very irregular 
attendance, and at thirteen, when her father died, 
she left the public school, having just entered deci- 
mal fractions. 

Her first employer was an aunt, but so many 
things were required of her, aside from running the 
sewing machine, that she remained with her but a 
short time. 

She found employment in making infants’ wear 
in a shop where twenty-five girls, between the ages 
of twelve and twenty-one, were employed. The 
first week she received no wages, as per agreement. 
After that she was paid by the piece, and by work- 
ing at home evenings was able to earn four dollars 
per week. She was not yet fourteen years old. 
This amount was considered by herself and mother 
good wages. No thought was given to the number 
of working hours necessary to earn. the amount. 
She went to work at an hour that found her at her 
machine at 7:30 a.m. She worked until 9 or 9:30 
p.M. She slept in a dark bedroom shared by four 
of the other children. The head of the workroom 
was the wife of the proprietor ; she worked the girls 
to the fulljextent that she could drive them. Absolute 
silence was imposed ; severe reprimands were given 
if this rule was broken. The girls were coarse, 


hard, and unsympathetic. Piece-workers who were 
old hands earned six dollars per week in this 
factory. Fines were levied for being late, for 
getting spots on work, or if work was wrinkled. 
This always made wages uncertain, and, feeling 
that she was not treated fairly because of her age, 
Mary left and entered a larger shop. Here forty 
girls were employed. The forewoman was kind 
and considerate, the workers were of a much better 
class. In this shop, employed on the same kind of 
labor, Mary was able to earn six dollars by work- 
ing the same number of hours. While engaged in 
this house, still under sixteen, she was allowed to 
use her own wages to buy clothes, giving each week 
to the general family fund the whole or part, as her 
needs, or supposed needs, allowed. Three of the 
family were now wage-earners, but had no more 
accommodations than when small children. When 
she was seventeen, while still earning six dollars 
per week, but working less hours to earn it, this 
firm failed, and Mary experienced her first real 
trial—she was out of work. Death or disease does 
not fill the mind of the girl who must earn her liy- 
ing with the horror that fills it when she faces a 
dull season out of work. 


Mary was now seventeen years of age. After | 


trying other employments for a few weeks, she 
found employment in a large white goods factory 
in her special line—infants’ wear. The first week 
she earned five dollars, and did her work so well 
that finer work was given. She liked the factory, 
the girls, the treatment, and settled down with the 
determination to make herself valuable. Before 
she was twenty she was earning twelve dollars per 
week doing the finest kind of infants’ wear. All 
the younger children were now wage-earners, earn- 
ing, in their several lines, what the family consid- 
ered was good wages. ‘They felt themselves as 
above their neighbors because of their combined 
incomes; apparently there was no other reason. 
The boys sometimes contributed toward the family 
fund, but they did not consider this imperative. 
The girls always felt this a necessity, and knew that, 
while the brothers were earning money, they were 
supporting the brothers. This was accepted philo- 
sophically, because boys are never like girls. That 
the money was wasted, spent without return, they 
knew ; but they did not question a boy’s right to 
so-called independence. Mary worked in this fac- 
tory|seven years, and then, becoming restless, feeling 
that elsewhere she might earn more money, she left. 
Though the income of the family represented what 
would be a good income by people with different 
wants, the family still lived with the same accom- 
modations as when all were children. 

After drifting about in various places, Mary went 


back to her favorite workroom; but in the two — 


years’ interval prices had been so reduced that it 
required the same effort, the same number of hours 
of labor, to earn six dollars per week. She attrib- 
uted this to competition caused by the bargains 
offered in large stores. This not only reduced the 
wages, but it reduced the quality of work; fine, 
eareful work was not required, but quick work. 
The valuable girl was the one who could turn out 
the greatest amount of work in a day; care and 
finish were no longer worth a price. Mary did not 
stay long with this firm the second time, but went 
to work for a firm further down town. Here, if a 
girl earned over nine dollars per week, the prices 
paid her per piece were reduced. New hands could 
not make three dollars per week, and every girl in 
the place worked as if discouraged, hopeless. In 
reply to the question of how a girl could live on 
three dollars per week, Mary promptly replied that 
she could not, and that she never knew a girl earn- 
ing three dollars a week who did not live with her 
family, and whose wages did not form part of the 


family fund; when a girl is entirely dependent on— 


herself she must earn more. In this factory Mary 
saw girls of whose morals she was doubtful. Here 
one of the proprietors made improper proposals to 
her; she was called to the show-room to try on 
dressing sacks, and heard remarks on her personal 
appearance from buyers and salesmen. She re- 
solved to refuse to act in the capacity of a figure if 
asked again. Before she went upstairs the proprie- 
tor engaged her in conversation, but she did not 
catch the drift of his remarks until the following 
week, when she was sent for again to act as a figure. 
She went down to the proprietor and told him she 
would not serve in that capacity. His remarks and 
offers then opened her eyes to her danger. She left 
at once, without her wages, which he refused to pay 
her. Now the real struggle of her life began. In 
her own trade prices had been reduced till’ it was 
almost impossible to earn enough to support herself. 
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Her mother had married again, this time a worth- 
less, idle man, and most of the other children had left 
home. The mother must be cared for ; and caring for 
_ her meant keeping a home for her husband whenever 
he chose to come into it. The mother’s health was 
broken through fear—for the second husband did 
not: hesitate to use force to compel her to share her 
children’s wages with him—but this she concealed. 
Mary found work in a hat factory, where she 
was brought in contact with men in a workroom 
for the first time. Entrance to the factory was 
through a room in which men only were employed, 
and the coarsest, vilest remarks were made to girls 
in passing. ‘There was no ceiling; the floors were 
so rotten that they trembled under the foot in 
walking over them; the windows were shaky ; the 
employees, men and women, coarse and careless in 
dress, conversation, and manners. Mary again 
asserted that, if the work is rough, the workers are 
always rough. Here Mary earned, at piece work, 
seven dollars per week, and the wages kept her 
there, it was so difficult to earn that amount in any 
other field to which she had access. At last the 
life there became unendurable, and Mary left, 
going back to her old employment of infants’ wear. 
She now entered the workroom of one of the 
most popular stores of New York. The workroom 
is one of the best in New York. The windows are 
washed once a week, the floors swept every day 
and scrubbed once a week. ‘There is a lunch-room 
where the girls can get soup and a slice of bread 
for six cents, tea and coffee two cents per cup, 
bread and butter one cent per slice. All the 
workers are time workers. When Mary began 
here, wages for the best workers were eight dollars 
per week. ‘The system did not allow a girl to ever 
get that amount. When she left her machine to 
get working materials she reported her time to the 
forewoman; this was entered in a book. Shethen 
entered the muslin room, where she might be the 
first one or the twentieth ; she must wait her turn. 
The goods were measured off, and the girl then car- 
ried them to the cutting table, where again she 
must wait herturn. Her number was taken, and the 
number of garments was entered against her name; 
then to the trimming counter; here she must wait 
again for her turn. All this time was counted 
against her as absent, and deducted from her 
wages. If the measurer made a mistake of an 
inch the same programme was followed, to decide 
whether the mistake was the measurer’s or whether 
the worker was responsible for waste in making. 
Time was again deducted, and the worker many 
times forced to pay for a yard more or less of trim- 
mings—joinings must be made where they would 
not show. Reduction to five dollars a week was 
made in this workroom, and the best workers left, 
regretfully, because of the cleanliness, light, and 
warm lunch. Itwas impossible to live at the wages 
a girl would receive under the system, so there was 
no choice. The next workroom of which our his- 
torian was an occupant defies public print in all its 
details. The room was so dirty that it was almost 
impossible to keep the work clean, yet there were 
heavy fines for soiled work. The closets where 
dresses were changed were perfectly dark, and the 
rats ate both clothes and lunches. 
were so dirty that the sun could not shine through 
them. <A drink of water cost one cent. Absolute 
silence was the rule. Sixty-five girls were em- 
ployed in one room, but Mary never saw a window 
open but once, when it was opened by a girl who sat 
near the stove, which was red hot. The girls near 
the window were almost frozen with the windows 
closed, and a fight followed the opening of the win- 
dow. ‘The odor in the room was so bad that many 
of the girls could not eat their lunches, and no one 
went out, as thirty minutes was all that was allowed, 
and the forewoman, who was the proprietor’s wife, 
never left the room, and sneered at those who did. 
Any girl out of the room at 8 A.M. was locked out 
for the day. There were no conveniences for wash- 
ing the hands, and, after cleaning the machine, a 
glass of water was bought and used to wash the 
hands. The girls were compelled to buy goods on 
the installment plan from the proprietor’s wife, and 
deductions were made from each week’s wages. 
The plan was as follows: the first payment was five 
dollars, and the balance was paid at the rate of one 
dollar weekly. Most of the girls wore out a dress 
before it was paid for. 
jewelry were the goods offered, and favor in giving 
work was shown to girls who bought most. Women 
go about among factories where girls are employed 
selling goods on this plan. Some girls act as the 
agents for their mothers, and sell goods to their 
companions on this basis. It makes a slave of a 


she was dying, and wanted her mother. 


The windows. 


Velvet, silk, plush, and. 


girl, as she is never out of debt. The good wages 
paid here kept Mary until the suffering of two 
young girls, which the forewoman might have 
reduced, made her unendurable. and Mary left. 
The story of the two young girls is a tragedy. 
Their machines stood side by side, directly in 
front of the elevator shaft, the trap door of which 
stood always open, to allow of the proprietor and 
his wife communicating. The cold draught in win- 
ter caused the two girls to have cramps in their 
feet, resting, as they did, constantly on the iron 
treadles of the machines. Mary remarked, quietly, 
that she did not suppose there was a girl in the 
room who knew what it was to have warm hands or 
feet in winter. Those young sisters both took cold, 
and finally the doctor told them they must give up 
work or die. Their mother was a widow, entirely 
dependent upon them, and they could not stop 
work. One fainted at the machine and was taken 
home, dying in forty-eight hours afterward. The 
other sister tried to return to work, but grief and 
disease had deprived her of working force, and she 
went home. The girls in this workroom, with 
other friends, took care of her financially, and kept 
a home for her the few weeks she lived. The 
night she died her mother, who was on a cot drawn 
beside her bed, had fallen asleep. ‘The girl knew 
She had 
not voice to call her, so reached out and knocked 
the goblet of flowers that stood beside the bed to 
the floor; the noise woke the mother, who saw at 
a glance the change, but there was no time to call 
help. In the morning the mother, kneeling beside 


the bed, holding the girl’s form in her arms, was 


found by two of the girls on their way to work, 
when they made their usual morning call. The 
mother, almost dead from weakness and grief, was 
unable to go for assistance. A number of girls left 
this workroom because of their feeling against the 
forewoman. She refused to let these girls change 
their machines, though stronger girls had offered to 
change with them; she would not allow a shawl 
hung on a line back of the girls to stop the 
draught. The cause was said to be their refusal 
to buy goods on installments. This last girl, all the 
time she was sick in bed, dressed dolls for a firm, 
the work being carried back and forth by her old 
shopmates. The last thing she did was to dress a 
ten-cent doll for the Christmas tree of the mission 
which she attended. She used for the dress a rib- 
bon from her hat, saying, “I will never need it, 
and there is no one but mother.”’ 

Mary and her sister in the meantime had been 
compelled to leave their mother. The stepfather 
pawned their clothes, and was abusive. The mother 
refused their offer of a home if she would leave her 


husband, so the two girls had started out alone. 


They found board, two in a room, at four dollars a 
week each. This was the first time they had ever 
had a room alone, and thought it a great privilege. 
The bed was “ horrid,” but the table was quite good. 
The people in the house drank, and they were afraid 
to stay. ‘Their next move was to a room furnished 
for light housekeeping. It was an attic room, with 
slanting ceiling. The cooking-stove and bed were 
close together, but the room was clean, and they 
were more independent than ever before. They 
had coffee and rolls for breakfast, chops usually for 
dinner, and did the housework at night. Sunday 
was a delightful day to them. They cleaned the 
room, cooked a dinner of meat and vegetables, and 
had dessert ; the sister enjoyed cooking. The room 
cost $3.50 per week; the table expenses were six 


dollars, laundry twenty-five cents. These ex- 


penses were divided equally, and as each earned 
seven dollars the balance is easily found. They 
would have managed with this, but they had so 
much company on Sundays—the girls from their 
shops—that they had to give up and go back to 
boarding. The woman was very kind to them, 
allowing them the use of a washtub for bathing 
purposes, they carrying the tub from the cellar up 
three flights of stairs and the warm water from the 
back basement; the cold water was on the floor be- 
low them. ‘They belonged to an organization where 
health talks were given, and for the first time 
learned the health value of bathing the whole body 
at regular times. This practice of theirs made them 
subjects of comment in the several workrooms, and 
by some it was taken as an attempt “to put on 
airs.” 

Mary has learned some lessons in social eco- 
nomies, even if she is unfamiliar with the word. 


She has learned that coarse work attracts and. 


develops coarseness ; that intimate contact of men 
and women in the same factory does not lead to the 
sin that is in the popular mind as growing out of this 


familiarity, but makes both men and women coarse. 
She says little boys are as much harmed as little 
girls ; and thinks that girls who do not begin work- 
ing with men always avoid it, if possible; many 
girls refusing good wages, better than they could 
earn elsewhere, because they would be compelled 
to work with men. 

That good treatment on the part of employers 
will always make the girls more faithful, and that 
a reduction of wages will be accepted from a “ good 
boss,” the girls giving a value to kindness. She has 
learned that forcing the wages of the best workers 
in a room above a certain point means always a re- 
duction in price for the work throughout the entire 
rooms, and that it is this “ selfishness ”’ that causes 
the suffering among the less skillful workers. 

That competition reduces wages more than any 
other power. As soon asa lot of girls learn a trade, 
and are able to produce good work, prices in that 
trade always fall. She says that there is but little 
immorality among girls; there is a certain amount 
of liberty ; girls are careless and give the impression 
of looseness, but in fact they are true to their woman- — 
hood. Certainkinds of work gather together coarse 
girls, but there are factories where there is never a 
word spoken that would cause any woman to blush. 
Girls influence each other very much; whole factories 
will be led by one girl, but it is not in a wrong 
direction. Evil is hidden where it exists. Vice 
even in poverty tries to wear the cloak of virtue. 
What girls need is the opportunity to learn things 
they never learn at home ; a chance to know how to 
care for themselves. 

Mary and her sister are still fighting the battle, 
but are happy, for their mother is again with them. 


A CO-OPERATIVE HOME. 


By THE ORIGINATOR. 


fi experiment made last year by the Working 
Girls’ Club in co-operative housekeeping was 
sufficiently successful to warrant an enlargement of 
the scheme for the coming summer. 

An unused country house, furnished, was placed 
in the hands of the Associated Working Girls’ Clubs, 
and the plan adopted for its management was 
warmly and heartily seconded by the members of 
societies already familiar with co-operative princi- 
ples. The thirty girls who found themselves sue- 
cessively at ‘“‘ Holiday House” for a two weeks’ 
visit took, each of them, an individual interest in 
the prosperity of the house, the current expenses of 
which were paid by the boarders. 

The rate charged can be fixed at a moderate fig- 
ure in a house where people are delighted to take 
charge of their own rooms, and where a rivalry 
exists between different groups, each anxious that 
their rooms shall be the neatest and most attractive 
iu the house. The “ pitcher brigade ” was a labor- 
saving occupation of the early morning, when a file 
of pretty maidens filled their pitchers at the well, 
like Rebecca of old. 

A holiday means a great deal of play and very 
little work, and this principle was strictly followed 
at Holiday House. A country where “the Nature 
is very beautiful,” as a Norwegian remarked, and 
where it is perfectly safe to ramble, offers inex- 
haustible resources. 

A large outbuilding was transformed, in _ the 
course of the summer, by many busy hands, into a 
play-room where even the oldest did not disdain to 
find amusement. 

A number of girls who had not profited by the 
Vacation Society in former years had never been 
in the country before. The plgasure of it some- 
times reached the point of bewilderment. 

Standing, one evening, on a cliff, a hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound, a young girl saw for the 
first time the mystery of sunset. 

“Ts it all over’ she faltered; “ will it come 
again ?” 

Some of the feather-workers, whose troubles 
this winter have excited such general interest, dis- 
tinguished a song-bird on the wing as “one of the 
cheap variety ;” and flower-makers, recognizing the 
field flowers in their daily walks, were yet unable 
to tell their names. 

Perhaps the sea-bathing gave the most enjoy- 
ment, two girls leaving behind them the proud 
record of having learned to swim in two lessons. 
Something of the country went to town with every 
party—flowers, grasses, sea-shells, and stones from 
the heach. Pets were adopted, fresh eggs and 
country butter taken to relatives in town, so that 
frequently an extra team was needed for the return 
trip to the station. : 
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Already plans are on foot for the summer so 
near at hand, and a second house is ready to 
accommodate those unable to find quarters in the 
original Holiday House. If the same harmony and 
good fortune attend this larger plan which en- 
couraged its beginning, the Working Girls’ Clubs 
will have new cause for congratulation. 


FACTORY CONDITIONS ‘IN NEW YORK 
CITY. 


By CLARA SIDNEY POTTER. 


N citing a few instances of the infraction of the 
Factory Inspection law, it would not be desira- 
ble to convey the impression that all factories are 
badly ordered or that all those employed in them 
work under conditions that are oppressive and ob- 
jectionable. In the large flower and feather fac- 
tories on Broadway, at some stores and carpet fac- 
tories, at flower and feather establishments, and at 
many white-work houses, the workrooms are large, 
airy, well lighted, and perfectly clean. 

The friendliest relations frequently prevail 
throughout the largest houses, and old hands are 
often strongly attached to the firms with whom they 
have been long connected. Many girls enjoy work, 
even when the steady strain is severe enough to 
injure health. One such, an intelligent and noble 
girl connected with one of the working girls’ socie- 
ties, said last week: ‘Going to work is no hard- 
ship to me; next to the club, I like work best.” 
Two others, almost children, consoled themselves 
at the close of their summer vacation with the re- 
flection that, after all, they were beginning to get 
homesick for the workroom and the boss. Yet 
contentment such as this does not always bespeak 
the best conditions. Where the pay is good, abuses 
are tolerated ; and, whether the pay is good or not, 
they often exist unchallenged from year to year, 
either from ignorance or from the hopelessness of 
interference or complaint. 

An act regulating the management of factories 
was passed in 1886, amended in 1887. This act 
ealls for, under Section 1, that “no minor under 
the age of eighteen years, nor any woman under 
twenty-one years, shall be employed at labor 
in any manufacturing establishment in this State 
for a longer period than sixty hours in any one 
week, unless for the purpose of making necessary 
repairs.” Yet, ina large steam laundry, girls, irre- 
spective of age, work from seven o'clock in the 
morning to ten or eleven o'clock at night, and some- 
times on Sunday. All factories work overtime at 
busy seasons. Girls are paid extra by piece work, 
but lose their places if not willing to work as long 
as required. Men’s clothing manufactories also 
employ hands under age, and work over hours. 

Section 2 of this Act provides that ‘no child 
under thirteen years of age shall be employed in 
any manufacturing establishment within this State.” 
Yet -in toy, tin, type-setting, button, envelope, cor- 
set steel, and brass badge factories, lithographic 
establishments, carpet mills, laundries, and count- 
less other industries, hundreds of children under 
that age are employed. Addresses are known 
of factories in South Fifth Avenue, Wooster and 
Franklin Streets where children under age are at 
work. A young man employed in a cigar factory 
recently heard the foreman instruct the children, 
evidently under age, to say to any person question- 
ing them that they were fourteen or fifteen years 
old 

Section 2 also orders that “wherever chil- 
dren are employed, there shall be provided and 
placed on file an aflidavit, made by the parent or 
guardian, stating the age, date, and place of birth 
of said child, which affidavit shall be kept on file 
by employer, and produced for inspection on demand 
by inspector.” At a large laundry where a number 
work no record is kept beyond a list of their 
names. 

Section 3 demands that where minors are em- 
ployed “a printed notice shall be posted in a 
conspicuous place, stating the number of hours per 
day for each day in the week required of such per- 
sons, and in every room where children under six- 
teen years of age are employed a list of their 
names, with their ages.” No such placards appear 
in the type-setting or laundry establishments quoted. 

Section 8 of this Act directs that ‘where 
hoisting shafts or well-holes are used, the same 
shall be properly and substantially inclosed or 
secured if, in the opinion of the inspector, it is neces- 
sary, and that proper trap or automatic doors shall be 


1Read before the Woman's Confcrence of New York, 
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so fastened in or at all elevator ways as to form a 
substantial surface when closed, and so constructed 
as to open and close by action of the elevator in its 
passage either ascending or descending.” A week 
ago the father of one of the Forsyth Street Club 
members fell down the shaft of a cracker bakery. 
This man died yesterday in the hospital. Accord- 
ing to an investigation made by one of the mem- 
bers of the Neighborhood Guild, the accident was 
“clearly owing to gross negligence on the part of 
the employer, and was not reported in any news- 
paper.” Four weeks ago a young man lost his life 
by falling through an unprotected elevator shaft in 
a factory in Greene Street. A suit brought against 
his employers by the mother of the boy is making 
slow progress owing to heavy costs. 

Section 9 calls for proper protection of stairways, 
and declares that “no doors shall be locked, bolted, 
or fastened during work hours.” But even a care- 
less inquiry will elicit the fact that locked doors 
are of common occurrence. In many white-work 
houses hours are strictly enforced. Girls arriving 
two or three minutes late are locked out for a 
quarter of a day. Girls have been locked up in 
different parts of a building to prevent the inspector 
from knowing how many are employed in one 
room, all not being present during his visit. Locked 
doors materially add to the dangers from fire and 
explosions where steam power is employed. 

Section 10 states that “ fire-escapes be provided 
on all factories three or more stories in height, and 
that stationary stairs or ladders shall be provided 
on the inside from the upper story to the roof.” 
Almost countless instances of the infraction of this 
clause could be found. Fire-escapes are wanting on 
factories in Leonard and Varick Streets. In a 
building where two firms divide a floor, the rear is 
properly provided for; the front, which is not con- 
nected, has no means of egress except by a narrow 
hall and stairway. At one of the largest and most 
important underwear factories in the city, where 
sudden frights from steam explosions are frequent, 
the whole workroom, a block in length, has to be 
traversed, and the same distance repeated through 
a narrow hallway, to reach the stairs. One girl 
who faints or falls, as frequently happens, in this 
hallway stops progress for the whole. A doorway 
could be cut leading directly to the stairs, but has 
never been provided, notwithstanding frequent 
alarms. 

Section 11 provides for the supply of “automatic 
shifters, or other mechanical contrivances, for the 
purpose of throwing on or off belts or pulleys, and 
states that no female under twenty-one, or male 
under eighteen, shall be allowed to clean machinery 
while in motion. All gearing and belting shall be 
supplied with proper safeguards.” __ 

The importance of these regulations is apparent 
to every one. A young girl was eye-witness when 
a man had his arm torn from the socket while clean- 
ing machinery in motion. The fault was his own. 
Safeguards for gearing and belting in the form of 
zine or wooden shields are often lacking. A young 
girl standing too near unshielded belting was caught 
by the hair, all of which was torn from her head ; 
had she not been held by her companions she would 
have been dragged bodily into the machinery. In 
many trades risk of mutilation is taken which can- 
not well be prevented. In an excellently ordered 
card factory, of which the girls have no com- 
plaint to make, a young friend of mine saw a com- 
panion’s hand taken off at the wrist and drop to the 
floor by the press she was working at. Three people 
have lost hands at this factory; they are still em- 
ployed, but have no guarantee of future employ- 
ment in case of a change in the firm. Since a suit 
was brought against the firm by one of these cases 
racks or frames have been fitted on the presses, 
which serve as a protection. In a large pencil fac- 
tory where children are employed to feed the pen- 
cils into a machine which smooths and shapes 
them, great dexterity is needed to prevent the fin- 
gers from being caught. Constantly children lose 
a finger, a joint, or the end of several fingers, but 
no notice is taken of these accidents, nor are they 
paid while suffering from injuries and unable to 
work. They are employed at their own risk. 

“Section 13. A suitable and proper wash-room 
and water-closets shall be provided for females, 
where employed, and the water-closets used by fe- 
males shall be separate and apart from those used 
by males, and shall be properly screened and venti- 
lated, and at all times kept in a clean condition.” 
In a large establishment in Grand Street the dress- 
ing-room is habitually so filthy that it is impossible 
to hang clothing along the walls without its becom- 
ing invested with vermin. The young woman in 


charge of this room is dying of consumption rap- 
idly increased by the poisonous atmosphere in which 
she lives. Factories in Spring, Wooster, Bleecker 
Center Streets, and the Bowery have the same 
closets for men and women; almost all of them 
badly ventilated. In one place the girls work 
“ right in front of the closet.” Ata place in White 
Street the forewoman collects five cents a month 
from the girls to pay for the cleaning of the closet. 
This is done in many places. At a printing house 
otherwise excellent, the two closets, one for the 
office where girls and clerks are employed, the other 
for the pressmen, stand side by side in the room 
where the men areemployed. Girls must take the 
key from the superintendent’s desk, and enter the 
closet in the presence of the workmen. Some girls 
yn not do this, and serious physical troubles result. 

t 
tracted; hands are often ill at home for weeks 
because of the poisoned air. 

‘‘ Not less than forty-five minutes shall be allowed 
for the noonday meal,” under Section 14, “ except 
a written permit be issued by inspector in special 
cases allowing a shorter meal time at noon, and such 
permit must be conspicuously posted in the main 
entrance of the establishment.”’ 

Thirty minutes is the longest time generally al- 
allowed ; five addresses are known where no more 
time is accorded. 

It is furthermore ordered, under Section 21, that 
“a copy of this act shall be posted in each work- 
room of every manufacturing or mercantile house 
in this State where persons are employed who are 
affected by the provisions of this act ’—which is by 
no means generally obeyed. 

Under this act a factory inspector was appointed 
by the Governor at a salary of $2,000 per annum, 
with an assistant at a salary of $1,500 per annum, 
who is empowered “to visit and inspect at all reason- 
able hours, and as often as practicable, the factories - 
and workshops of this State, . . . to report to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on or before the 30th 
of November of each year. It shall be the duty of 
said Inspector to enforce the provisions of this 
act, and to prosecute the violations of the same. 
The Factory Inspector is authorized to appoint 
such number of persons as in his judgment may be 
necessary, not exceeding eight, who shall be known 
as Deputy Factory Inspectors. . . . The power of 
said Deputies shall be the same as the powers of the 
Factory Inspectors.” The salary of the Deputy In- 
spectors is fixed at $1,000 per annum, and the 
traveling expenses of Inspector, Assistant, and 
Deputies are paid from the funds of the State. 

The Commissioner of the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor informs me there are eight thousand factories 
in the city of New York, and thirty thousand in 
the State of New York. ‘The Assistant Factory 
Inspector informs me that “eight Deputy In- 
spectors have been appointed by the chief of this 
department, and all have been employed in actively 
inspecting factories and attending to other details 
of their duty during the past year. 

Five Inspectors have been detailed to inspect 
factories in New York City during the past year, 
two of them regularly. An account of the very 
excellent work done by the present Factory In- 
spectors, and the immense gain to be looked for 
from the application of this system of factory in- 
spection, can be found in the Factory Inspectors’ 
Report in a published volume of State Documents 


for 1888. 


REMEDY BY LAW: ITS APPLICATION. 


By Mrs. JAmes McKeen. 


AC the eloquent report of the suffering and 
wrongs to which we have just listened, I be- 
lieve, with me, you will find it some relief to turn to 
a consideration of the methods best adapted to alle- 
viating these hardships. Indeed, we are called. 
together to-day, as I understand it, to co-operate to 
better advantage in the noble work of binding to- 
gether all social classes in bonds of love rather than 
by iron bands of need. And the special duty 
devolved upon me in the brief time allotted is to 
explain as clearly as I can just how far we may 
depend upon the support of the law, as it now 
stands, in our efforts, and how that law may be 
best set in motion. You are all familiar, I sup- 
pose, with the general history of this movement. 
In the early part of this century England began, in 
her slow, practical way, to legislate for the relief 
of the frightful suffering induced by the rapid de- 


a April 12, before the Woman’s Conference in New 
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Carpet Factory malaria is inevitably con- 
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velopment of manufactures. Later France took 
up the movement, and now, in industrial education 
at least, is far in advance of other nations, main- 
taining public schools for the instruction of the 
poor in trades and agriculture. In this country, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Ohio preceded 
New York in the work of remedial legislation, 
closely following the laws of England. In all 
these laws the first effort seems to have been to 
restrict the hours of labor for women and young 
men, and to prevent the employment in factories 
of young children. Strange to say, in England the 
Liberal leaders opposed the first provision as an 
infringement upon individual liberty, and this 
same spirit of great respect for personal right and 
fear of trespassing beyond the proper limit of the 
law is a force strongly felt by our inspectors, re- 
straining them frequently from interference when 
sympathy, and humanity even, urges them to act. 
But this law was successfully carried, and has be- 
come in all our States the initial movement of 
reform. In New York no women and no men under 
eighteen years can be legally employed more than 
ten hours a day for six days in the week. Certain 
allowance is made for necessary repairs to machin- 
ery. Throughout the State this law seems to have 
attracted a good deal of attention, for a number of 
precautions have been instituted for the violation 
of its provisions, and many fines imposed. 

The next section contains a very excellent 
provision for the protection of children, clearly 
and simply stated: ‘“ No children under the 
age of thirteen years shall be employed in 
any manufacturing establishment in this State.” 
As to the definition of a manufacturing estab- 
lishment, it is. stated that no person employing 
less than five, except in the cities, shall be consid- 
ered a manufacturing establishment. ‘The excep- 
tion seems to imply that in the cities any number 
of employees, engaged in the production of goods 
of any sort, constitutes a manufacturing establish- 
ment. And there is now an amendment well on 
its passage in the Legislature, explicitly defining 
such an establishment to be any place where goods 
are made, repaired, cleaned, or sorted. In fact, it 
is made to include every kind of regular employ- 


ment except household work. When I read it, I 


thought I saw enfranchisement for some of the 
poor little dressmakers’ drudges who tread back- 
ward and forward, through sleet and rain, with 
bundles almost as large as themselves. Your New 
York Inspector, Mr. George A. McKay, seems to 


have been moved to action by an infringement of © 


this law, and, in October, 1886, secured a convic- 
tion and a fine of $25 for the employment of a 
child under thirteen in a house in this city engaged 
in manufacturing umbrella frames. It is claimed, 
moreover, that already under this provision ten 


thousand children have been rescued and sent to 


the schools in this State. 

The first law. of 1886 attempted nothing more 
than to secure these few reforms—the employment 
of women and young men but ten hours a day, and 
the non-employment of children under thirteen in 
factories. 

The amendment of 1887 concerned more partic- 
ularly the safety and health of the employees. 
This explicitly requires that all elevators shall be 
so constructed as not to endanger life or limb, and 
all shafts and well-holes shall be guarded. How 
necessary was this amendment may be understood 
when in the next succeeding six months after its 
passage, when probably but a small per cent. of ac- 
cidents were reported, there were nineteen accidents 
from elevators or shafts and wells reported to the 
State Inspector—six men and women killed, and 
many seriously injured. In no case were such ac- 
cidents reported in New York until the Inspector 
called. While there are also provisions for the 


Safety of those working with machinery, the present 


amendment, to which I have referred, is a great im- 
provement in this respect ; this requires all machin- 
ery to be guarded. It would be useless to call at- 
tention to the advantage of this requirement. The 
present law demands secure and well-constructed 
fire escapes, and the amendment gives explicit di- 
rections as to their construction in order that they 
may be both safe and available in time of danger. 
The comfort and morals of the workers are consid- 
ered in a provision that staircases shall be guarded 
and screened, both at side and below—that, if neces- 
sary, the stairs shall be covered with rubber. 

It is also required that doors shall open out- 
wardly ; this is most necessary in times of alarm 
and danger, for if an excited crowd push upon a 
closed door, opening inwardly, it would be impossi- 
ble to open it. And, as has been stated, it is for- 


bidden to lock, bolt, or fasten doors during working 
hours. 

The present law is also explicit that all water- 
closets shall be screened and ventilated—kept in a 
clean condition, and be provided entirely apart for 
men and for women. The Inspector reports this 
section one of the most difficult to enforce ; that in 
constructing their buildings the manufacturers 
seem to have given the subject no attention; and 
he reports that in 95 per cent. of the workshops 
of the State where men and women are employed, 
the water-closets are adjoined, and in hundreds of 
cases both sexes use the same toilet-rooms. This is 
said to be especially the case in New York City. 
Many manufacturers have complied with the law 
by designating closets on a certain floor for the men 
and boys. In Syracuse the Inspector of the Fifth 
District made a complaint against a tailoring firm 
and secured a conviction and fine of $20 for 
neglect of this provision. It is not, therefore, the 
fault of the law if this act be not remedied, but a 
lack of enforcement of the law. It may interest 
you to know that in Kings County there have been 
123 cases inspected in which changes have been 
ordered. 

These are the main provisions of the amendment 
Act, as it now stands. The rest of the document 
concerns the very important question, How best to 
bring the law to bear upon the employers of the 
State? ‘To the credit of humanity let it be said 
that manufacturers generally have accepted its 
regulations as just, and inspectors report that they 
find themselves supported everywhere by public 
opinion. It seems to require, therefore, only pub- 
licity and a general knowledge of the law in order 
to secure its enforcement. One of the provisions 
of the law for the making public its requirements 
is a section ordering, first, that a copy of this act 
shall be posted in each workroom where workers are 
employed.: This is extremely necessary ; if em- 
ployer and employed each knows—and each knows 
that the other knows—the law of the case, it creates 
in their minds an almost insuperable obstacle to its 
violation. A healthy public opinion would be created 
within the walls of the factory, which would go far 
of itself to cure the evils complained of. A second 
provision is extremely important—that ordering all 
accidents to be reported to the State Inspector 
within forty-eight hours after their occurrence. This 
method of bringing the employees in contact with 
public opinion, when well enforced, will go far to 
insure a greater carefulness in the use of machinery. 

In the outside working, we have a State Inspector 
and an assistant, with an office in the Capitol at 
Albany, and also eight deputy inspectors. The 
term of office of the present Inspector will shortly 
expire, and with him, presumably, will go out all 
of his appointees, since their powers are expressly 
stated by law to coincide with those of their chief. 
Therefore we need not consider the character of 
the present appointees, some of who seem to have 
served with a good deal of earnestness, but will 
confine our remarks to the power of the officers. It 
is made their duty to see that the law is enforced. 
Each is expected to visit the working establish- 
ments in his own district from time to time, and 
where there is any continued failure to comply with 
the provisions of the law, he must bring suit to com- 
pel obedience. ‘The State supplies money not to 
exceed 32 500 for the expenses of such enforce- 
ment. 

And there is one more section, more important to 
us than all, to which I wish particularly to call 
your attention. For the better enforcement of this 
law, the act invokes, as it were, the aid of the peo- 
ple of the State; it expressly authorizes the Dis- 
trict Attorney of any county to begin an action, upon 
the request of any person of full age, against any 
person. reported to have violated its provisions. 
This is a very important power. 

It will probably occur to you as a singular omis- 
sion that nothing in this law provides for the inspec- 
tion of boilers and engines; the inspector mentions 
this in his report. My purpose to-day not being to 
suggest amendments, but simply to call attention to 
the provisions of the law as it now stands for miti- 
gating the evils of factory life, I will point to the 
Penal Code, which enacts that any one having charge 
of a boiler, who creates or allows created steam to 
burst the boiler, thereby occasioning the death of a 
human being, is guilty of manslaughter in the second 
degree. It might be difficult to convict the owner 
of an establishment of manslaughter under this 
clause, but it would be quite worth while for some 
protection society to try the point. Since, the At- 
torney-General has given an opinion in regard to fire 
escapes, that the duty is a public one, and while pri- 


marily the obligation may rest upon the’ person, com- 
pany, or the manufacturer, the people have a right 
to see that the duty is performed and to hold every 
person liable to its performance that, as between 
themselves, has a right to perform it. So not only 
the engineer, who is generally the first to be killed, 


but the owner of the machine, would be held re- 


sponsible. Secondarily, there is the remedy of suing | 
for damages. If nothing better could be done, a 
protective union could aid the surviving relations of 
those injured to sue, so that owners of machinery 
would feel that they would be called to strict ac- 
count in cases of injury. This consciousness would 
render them more careful in. regard to the condi- 
tion of boilers. My account of this law would scarce- 
ly be complete without a word as to the general char- 
acter of the work done under its provisions. To 
those who come in frequent contact with the com- 
paratively helpless poor, the remedy for their suffer- 
ing seems slow and often inefficient. Bnt when we 
take into consideration tke short time since any 
effort has been made by the State for their relief, we 
must feel gratified that so much has been done, and 
that the opposition to it is confined to a few igno- 
rant or grasping isolated employees. We have an 
excellent law, so far as it goes, and a body of officers 
who feel supported and impelled to duty by a strong 
and favorable public opinion. In the city of New 
York over three hundred factories were visited in 
the first six months after the passage of the bill, and 
in more than half the buildings improvements were 
ordered. 


CREATED WANTS. 

W* give considerable space, this issue, in this 

department, to a discussion of the conditions 
existing in the factories in the city of New York. 
The condition existing here will be found to exist 
in some form in every city in the country, so that 
what is rousing public sentiment here will rouse it 
everywhere, where men and women are bound in 
bonds of a common interest for public good. The 
papers presented need nocomment. Their record of 
defects and remedies is plainly told. That eight 
men cannot properly inspect 30,000 factories is 
very evident. But a long time will elapse before a 
bill can be passed increasing that number, and even 
the increase will be inadequate to the complete 
doing of the work. ‘The same cupidity, deceit, and 
falsehood that prevent the most careful inspector 
from finding out all the evils now will prevent new 
appointees then; but, beyond question, more frequent | 
inspection will create a more wholesome fear of 
penalties, and will abolish the most apparent evils. 

A brilliant man in Boston, a man who sees and 
who thinks, said at an anniversary dinner in that 
city recently that it was time the coat of arms of 
the city was changed. He said that so many organ- 
izations existed for the amelioration of mankind in 
that city, and there was so fervent a spirit to make 
them effective, that he thought the new coat of 
arms should represent two men, one with his hands 
tightly around the other’s throat; the motto should 
be “I will do you good whether you will or not.” 
There was a pound of truth in the sarcasm. Money, 
time, energy, have been wasted because an attempt 
has been made to confer benefits before the receiver 
was conscious of a want. ‘The best inspector in 
any factory is an intelligent worker, who knows 
the value of good, if not perfect, moral, protective, 
and sanitary surroundings. When every worker is 
made to understand the conditions that tend to pro- 
duce moral and physical ills; when every worker 
is made to understand the protection against those 
ills afforded by the law, owners of factories will be 
forced to obey the law, for employees will not be 
partners in concealment. 

How shall the workers be made familiar with the 
evils of which they are unconscious, or to which 
they are hardened? By arousing sensitiveness and 
imparting knowledge; and this must be done by 
those who have the welfare of the workers at heart, 
studying the subject thoroughly, and firing the 
workers, with whom they are brought in contact, 
with zeal and knowledge that will be a safeguard. 

Every worker must know that when a comp ‘aint is 
made his name will be withheld, his communica- 
tion, verbal or written, never submitted to the 
authorities or to the employer; to have the work- 
ers’ co-operation there must be a guarantee against 
discharge. A complaint made to a teacher in a 
mission Sunday-school would draw from the teacher 
a request to the Health Board or District Attorney 
that such a house or factory should be inspected ; it 
is only necessary to follow this up to secure atten- 
tion. 
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Where is the girl who would go to work in a 
four-story building without fire-escape, with no 
means of exit but narrow, dark halls, and narrow 
wooden stairs, if she knew the president of the 
society of which she was a member, the teacher of her 
Sunday-school class. or the friend to whom she went 1n 
time of need could, by very little effort, compel the 

2owner to obey the law, and yet she not run the risk 
of. discharge? Would a girl accept the sanitary 
conditions as unchangeable that she knew were the 
cause of her ill health, that prevented her from 
working to the full measure of her capabilities, if 
she knew the conditions were contrary to law, that 
they could and would be changed without personal 
risk to her? Would a girl accept conditions that 
exposed her to insulting comment or remark if she 
knew she could remove the possibility of either 
without risking her position? The instinct of the 
human race is upward. This all acknowledge. 
For is it not one of the warnings of youth that vice 
tries to wear the habiliments of virtue? Few 
human beings are below the reach of upward possi- 
bilities. But before the step is taken upward there 
must be a desire for that which is to be found on 
that level; you cannot keep a human being there 
uhtil the opportunities offered appeal to his nature : 
he will slip back where his wants are met. The 
gift that precedes a knowledge of its value is lost. 
You can give a baby a diamond, but he prefers the 
rubber ball; it appeals to his consciousness with 
greater force ; he can use it to minister to his enjoy- 
ment with greater ease than the more precious gift 
whose value has no value for him. 
Create in every human being a want for health, 


THE BELL BEYOND THE BAY. 


By Epwarp A. RANp. 


9 ARK!” said Granny. 
Lovely! Hear it?” 
Yes. Joe heard it—those low, sweet, hushed notes 
coming across a blue arm of the sea. He assented, 
nodding his head, not in his usual stolid way, but 
after the fashion of a child in its eager pleasure. 

‘“ More’n one!” said Joe, eagerly. Yes, a flock 
of these winged notes came flying across the bay. 
Their nest seemed to be somewhere im a long belt 
of pines fringing a point of land jutting into the 
sea. 

The notes softened and then were louder, but 
finally all died away. 

The two went to a little house on a bluff near the 
water. 

You ever been there, Granny 

“No, Joe, only hear em. Hark !”’ 

They halted half way up the long, tedious climb 
to the humble little home. Joe listened with a kind 
of awe in his face to catch this mystery of melody 
whose home was beyond that bright, rippling blue. 
He had come only the day before to live with his 
grandmother. Joe Holfrey was not an imbecile. 
Nobody ever called hima fool. And yet people 
said, in a whisper, “ Not just right.” When the 
structure of his mind was put together some beam 
of strength was left out. A boy of fifteen, he 
already could boast the strength of a person of 
twenty. He was excitable, and people did not care 
He was not cruel. 
Toward animals he was specially tender, and they 
were specially attracted to him. Did anything tell 
them that Joe was not so far removed from the 
world of animal-kind as some other people? Dogs, 
eats, cows, horses, would come to Joe, and give him 
a friendly rub and stare out of their shadowy eyes 
a: if to say, * We know you, Joe.” 

Joe was an orphan, apparently. His mother was 
dead, but there was a father living somewhere— 
a sailor, a wanderer, as vagrant as one of the dark 
clouds hovering over the sea. A relative, and a 
very poor one, had given Joe room enough under 
her roof to lie down in when night came, but death 
had made that relative too poor to bestow that 
favor, and the shelterless Joe had come to Granny 
Sawyer’s. Life for Granny was a pitched battle 
with hunger and cold, but she somehow made out 
to survive the battle. 

“It won't be any harder havin’ Joe,” she rea- 
soned, * and if ‘twould, his Granny won't hasp the 
dvor agin him.” 

So the two united their forces for a fight with 
that hard striker. Poverty. Granny was taking Joe 


‘Do you hear it, Joe ? 


out upon the beach, where all day the surf was say- 
ing, “* Hush—sh—sh ! Hush—sh—sh !” to the land. 
In the meantime that sweet, softened peal came 
over the water. The sound of this bell was acease- 
less source of comfort to Granny. On Sundays 
especially, when the wind was right, Granny would 
eatch a quick, ever-musical throbbing, and then a 
slow, restrained echo, a monotone of melody across 
the water. 

“‘ They’ve been a-ringin’, and now they’ve got to 
the tollin’,” concluded Granny. ‘“ And nowthey’re 
goin’ into the meetin’, and it has begun.” 

She had never seen a church there in the distant 


woods over the bay, but she had faith to believe one | 


was there, and as she was too infirm to walk the 
long way of miles to the church on her side of the 
water, she would let her thoughts drift to fancied 


scenes of worship among those dark, shadowy 


pines. 

“What does it say, Granny ?” asked Joe, his first 
Sunday there by the blue bay, when the wind con- 
veyed a fleet of those sweet bell-notes across the 
tossing bay. 


“Be good, be kind, be forgivin’, be patient. | 


Love Jesus; pray to him.” It wasa long sentence 
to remember. 

“Just say it again,Granny.” She repeated it, 
and he said it after her. ‘‘ Got a secret,” he told 
her, but he would not explain. 

The next day Joe made a wonderful discovery. 
He had been out in the fields, but excitedly re- 
turned, and, bustling into the kitchen, abruptly 
stayed the stir of Granny's spinning-wheel. 

“ Oh, Granny, I saw it!” 

“Saw what?” 

“* What makes the music over there. Come!” 

She drew her old drab shawl over her head and 
followed him out-of-doors. He led her through a 
meager little orchard belonging to Granny, then 
across a bare, wind-swept pasture, and together they 
climbed a little hill. 

“There!” he exclaimed. “ Look; look there!” 
He pointed across the bay to a spire of white jut- 
ting above the dark forest, making the music-box 
that so delighted them. | 

“ Joe, I never saw that before!” 

It—it’s there, Granny.” | 

Joe was proud to think he had made that dis- 
covery. 

“Be good, be kind—what is the rest of it, 
Granny ?” he then asked. : 

She repeated the sentence that was an inter- 
pretation of the language of the bell, and Joe told 
off its clauses as if he were counting jewels in a 
necklace. ‘* Yes, got a secret,” he murmured. 

That very day Joe had an opportunity to test 
his interest in that interpretation. A group of 
sailors came along the sands, having just landed in 
a boat from a schooner lying off in the bay. Their 
red shirts made a picturesque patch of flame against 
the gray sand. The sailors halted near Joe and 
two other boys from the neighborhood who were 
hauling a boat up the beach. In spite of the help 
of Joe’s strength, the boat came slowly. 


‘© Ha-ha-ha!”’ taunted one of the sailors, a coarse- 


featured, hard-voiced man. “ Lem me try!” 

He would have rudely shoved Joe away, but Joe 
resisted this, and gripped the gunwale harder. | 

This angered the man. With an oath, he now 
seized Joe and tried to force him aside. It was a 
useless effort. 

“Won’t you take your hands off?” asked the 
sailor. 

“When I get ready,” said Joe. 

The enraged sailor made another effort, but the 
young Hercules could not be moved. 

“Good for Joe!” proudly shouted one of the 
boys. 

“ Joe!” said the man with a sneer. 

Then he applied to Joe an epithet so insulting 
that the boy’s hands came off from the gunwale im- 
mediately, and he doubled them into fists. His eyes 
glittered. A wrathful flush crimsoned his cheeks. 
He raised his arm to strike, when suddenly, sweet, 
though faint and far, echoed a note from the dis- 
tant belfry. Joe’s raised arm began to droop. He 
turned his face toward the sea. It came again—a 
louder note. 

Joe suddenly swung on his heel and walked 
awa 
mammy callin’ !”’ 

“What?” replied Joe, fiercely, turning back. 

“ Heard your mammy ealling.” — 

Joe turned about and hurried up the beach. 
Tears shone in his eyes. 

“Yes, it was my mother,” he murmured. 


“Ha-ha!” laughed his opponent. “ Heard his 


The man had got Joe’s “secret.” Granny had 
told him what she thought heaven might be— 
heaven, where Joe’s mother was. Those beautiful 
bell-notes were, to Joe’s susceptible ear, the tones of 
his mother’s voice calling out of heaven, and he had 
said, “ I will try to do just so—just as Granny said 
it meant.” | 

That schooner, a disagreeable fraction of whose 
crew Joe had met, weighed anchor and sailed 
away; but in a week it returned, and was moored 
again. Again Joe met his old enemy, and the man © 
insulted him again, but Joe passed on. He told 
Granny about it. | 

“It is a bad man, Joe. I wish you had a father 
to stand up for you,” said Granny. 

And Joe did wish so. | 

“‘ Nice to have a father, Granny ?” 

“ Yes, Joe; a good one.—You show me the man 
some time.” 

He did that very day. A stone wall hid Joe and 
Granny, and on the other side of this wall ran a 
lane. A man was staggering down the lane toward 
the beach. 

“ There he exclaimed Joe. 

“That drunken fellow? Why—” 

What made Granny pause? What made her 
give a startled outery? When she had come back 
from a second and nearer look at Joe’s enemy, she 
was very pale and nigh breathless. 

‘What is it, Granny? Sick, are ye ?” 

She would not answer. She, too, had “a secret.”’ 
What became of the man they did not wait to 
learn. He reeled toward the beach. No one could 
say whether he reached it. It was not a pleasant 
view toward the sea, for the wind was beginning to 
charge upon it with fury, and the waves were 
arising under the provocation of this taskmaster. 
The sky was clear, but the wind was cold and 
rough. 

Granny had two other reasons for remembering 
this day. It was marked by the gift of her 
daughter’s little pocket Testament to Joe. It was 
his birthday. 

‘Take this,” she said. “It used to be your 
mother’s. It has got her name in it.” 

‘* Put mine in it,” said the delighted Joe. 

And Granny wrote on the fly-leaf : “Given to my 
grandson, Joseph Holfrey.” 

Granny had another reason for remembering that 
day. It was followed by an evening that had a 
remarkable moon, and Joe improved the opportu- 
nity to do an errand at a neighbor’s living down 
the beach a mile. He was returning when he heard 
an outery from a long strip of marshland on the 
other side of the sand-hummocks. rae 

“Somebody wants me. Don’t hear mother’s 
bell,” thought Joe ; “ but I'll go same as if I heard 
it.” 
He sprang over the hummocks, and then ran 
down upon the marshes. The tide was in, flooding 
the land, and unrolling broad surfaces of silver that 
sparkled in the moonlight. 

[—_]—-see—something !”’ exclaimed Joe. 

It was a black object rising out of a big pool of 
crystal near him. 

“Tt’s—a man!” thought Joe, promptly wading 
out to a helpless being. ‘The moonlight fell upon 
the man’s features, and there was Joe’s enemy! He 
had been bewildered enough to stray into the water, 
and not sober enough to stray out of it. 

“ Let him stay!” growled Joe. 

‘* No, no!” came a voice. 

Was it that bell echoing across the water ? 
it Joe’s fancy? What was it? 

_Another moment, Joe had seized the man and 
was leading him out of the water. 

“Who's that ?” asked a voice. This was not an 
illusion. On a hummock stood two men in the 
clear moontight. 

Me,” said Joe, promptly. 

with you ?” 

* Sailor.” 

“ That’s the feller we want,” said the second of 
the party. 

“He got into the water—drunk—and I pulled 
him out,’”’ explained Joe. 

“T don’t doubt it. Always drunk when he has 
a chance,” said the firstspeaker. ‘‘ We came ashore 
for him. We have a boat on the beach. We'll 
take him.” 

“Thank ye.” 

Joe went home chilled but happy. 

‘“What’s this?’ asked the first speaker, picking 
up an object at his feet. “Oh,abook! Here, old 
man! clap this into your pocket. You dropped it. 
Drunk, you'll drop yourself and lose all you’ve got, 
some night.” 


Was 
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“ He came pretty near it now,” said the second 
speaker. 

They were quickly off with their load of miser- 
able humanity, their boat melting into the dark 
spaces of the sea. 

“ What’s the matter, Joe?” asked his granny, 
two days later. “ Feel well °” 

He shook his head. : 

«Got cold the other night you went in the water, 
Joe ?” 

Don’t know.” 

«“ A cold” was inflamed into a fever. 

“ Poor fellow!” said the doctor when he called. 
“He will have a hard time of it. He will be out of 
his head.”’ 7 | 

The physician was a prophet whose forecasting 
was only too accurate. Joe came out of the fever 
furnace very weak. 

‘No hope!” said the doctor. 

And the fond old granny cried as if her heart 
were breaking. | 

“T wouldn’t, I wouldn’t !” kindly said the phy- 
sician. ‘¢ Now, do all the good you can while he 
lives. Open the window—it is mild—and let him 
have some air. No, I will open it. Hark!” 

The old lady raised her flooded eyes. Joe looked 
up. 
7 Hark !” said the doctor again. ‘“ Why, it is a 
bell calling !” | 

Joe heard it and smiled. ‘It is mother!” he 
whispered to Granny. 

What—what—Joe 

She—she is calling.” 

All the time the bell-notes came in musical pulses 
through the open window. — 

Joe smiled again and closed his eyes. 

“He wants now to sleep,” said the doctor. 
Keep him quiet.” 

Granny followed the doctor to the door front- 
ing the sea. Did she notice a man stealing through 
the opposite door? No, she did not see him. The 
man came up to Joe’s bed and threw himself down 
by its side in a posture of pitiful sorrow. 

“ Joe!’ he whispered as he sobbed, “do you 
know me? It’s your father!” 

Joe stirred. | 

“ Speak just once, Joey! Put your hand out. It 
is all right, is it ? You don’t have any hard feelin’, 
do ye? Wish—ye—could put your arm ’bout my 
neck !”’ 

Joe was smiling. With a great effort, he reached 
out a hand so weak, so thin, so white, and it lay 
in the man’s brown palm. 

“ Say—say—father !” sobbed the man. 

F__f—ather !” gasped Joe. 

“ Allforgiven?” 

Joe’s head just moved in assent. 
tered, but the man did not see her. 

“T brought ye—something, Joey! (Guess you 
dropped it. That’s—what—brought me to myself. 
It's—all—right ? you forgive me ? Didn’t—know— 
then it was you.” : 

Granny came nearer, but the man did not seem 
to hear her step. He was watching Joe’s face. 
A smile still was on that face, but the eyes did not 
open. Neither did the ears hear, though, sweeter 
than ever, through the opened window, came the 
notes from that echoing bell on the other side of 
the bay. Joe himself was on the other side of life’s 
troubled waters. 

As for the man, Granny looked over his. droop- 
ing shoulders and bowed head, and saw a book. 
She had seen it before. It was the little Testament 
belonging to Joe’s mother, and it had brought to 
‘his boy and to a new life Joe’s father. Granny 
had recognized him in the lane that day of his 
shame, and had kept well her “ secret.’’ | 


Granny en- 


THE NEW RAILROADS. 


By CHARLES BARNARD. 


F there is one thing that we should remember 
more than another it is this: you cannot get any- 
thing out of nature for nothing. There is a price 
for everything, and unless the price is paid you 
simply cannot have it. You want a horse to pull 
you along in a sleigh or a wagon, and you give him 
oats and hay to eat. Unless the horse eats his 
dinner you cannot have the benefit of his strength. 
The price -of the power the horse gives in hauling 
your carriage is found in the oats and hay. No 
food—no work. 

There is some water in the well. You want a 
drink, and to get it you must turn the chain pump 
or move the pump handle and lift the water out of 
the well. No work—no water. You might find a 


hand. Power is motion or movement. 


and with very little noise. 


brook running down hill and by pipes lead the water 
into the house. Do not think you have it free. It 
was paid for when it came down the hill. Besides, 
you paid for the lead pipe and the labor of fixing it 
in place. For days the sun has been bright and the 
weather warm. Then clouds begin to gather, the rain 
falls, and the brook overflows with water. It seems 
like a free gift, and yet it is not. It cost an enor- 
mous expenditure of power to get the water into the 
clouds, and still more power to turn it into rain that 
it might fall into your brook. There is the sun— 
90,000,000 miles away, and yet its terrible fires raged 
through all those warm days to evaporate the water 
in ponds, the rivers, and the sea, and cause it to rise, 
as invisible vapor, through the air until it met a cold 
wind and turned to visible mist and clouds, that, at 
last, chilled and swollen, fell in rain on your brook. 
If you throw a stone in the air, it will first rise and 
then fall. It strikes the ground with just as much 
force as you spent to throw it into the air. 
manner, it took just as much force to lift the water to 
the clouds as it takes to send down the rain or make 
your brook foam and roar down the hillside. 

_ There is a great deal said nowadays about the use 
of power. People talk about horse power to move 
the street-cars, about steam power to move a train 
or a ship or to move sewing-machines, looms, lathes, 
and other tools and machines. More recently there 
is much said about using electricity for power. What 
is power? Where does it come from, and how do 
you get it? We see the cable cars gliding along 
the streets ; we may even see a car moving apparently 
without horses or engines. We seea girl seated at a 
sewing-machine, and observe that the needle flies up 
and down swiftly without the girl moving hand or 
foot. She says she is using power. Where did she 
get it? 

In the first place, you cannot get power for noth- 
ing. It has a price, and the price must be paid. 
Let us see‘your watch. You wind it up once a day. 
So—with a key or by turning the stem with the 
hand. That’s motion—the motion of your hand. 
You are storing power or motion in the watch, and 
it takes twenty-four hours for the watch to use up 
the motion or power you put into it in one minute. 
The price of knowing the time is the motion of your 
The horses 
drag the car by the motion of their legs. The 
engine moves the train or boat by the motion of its 
driving-wheels or paddles. The price of the horse 
power is the food the horse eats. ‘The price of the 
power in the engine is the coal burned under the 
boiler. Look into the furnace under the boiler. 
How the fires rage and roar! There is terrible 
heat, and, as the men of science now tell us, there 
is tremendous motion or power in the flaming coal. 
Inside the boiler the water foams and boils, sending 
clouds of steam through the pipes into the engine, 
and we see its piston-rod fly to and fro and giving 
us motion or power. Weeall it steam power because 
steam is used in the engine; but it is really fire 
power, or the power from burning coal. Thus it is 
that the price of steam power is the coal burned in 
the furnace under the boiler. 

These things are particularly interesting just 


now, because there is a great deal said in the news- 


papers about giving up the horses on the street rail- 
roads and using cables or electricity instead. Horse 
power costs too much. The horses must be fed 
every day, must be kept in order, must have at 
least eight hours’ sleep, and they cannot_work more 
than a few hours without stopping to rest. Be- 
sides, they are liable to be sick, and are sure to die 
in a very few years. It will not be long before all 
the car horses will disappear, and electric or cable 
ears will take the place of the horse cars. For 
the power we get now from the poor, struggling 
horses we shall use steam power. 

Just here is a most important matter. You might 
ask how that can be, when there is no steam or 
smoke visible in the streets. The cars glide along 
these new roads without any fire or hissing steam, 
In fact, it is not easy 
to see what causes them to move. If it is steam 
power, where is it? Besides, these new electric 
cars appear to go alone. People even say they 
go by electricity. How, then, can they use steam 
power? 

It is something of a puzzle, yet if you visit a 
cable or an electric road you will certainly find a 
steam-engine at work giving power to move the 
cars. 

First of all, you must notice that a cable road 
has nothing to do with electricity. It is a mechan- 
ical road, and depends on a steam-engine as its 
source of power. On the other hand, an electric 
road has no cable nor mechanical arrangements 


In like 


like a cable, and it, too, depends on a steam-engine - 


for the power to move the cars. A cable road is 
really very simple. Its very name explains it. 
Along the street is laid a little tunnel, and in this 
tunnel are placed wheels, each one fixed in place, 
and yet free to turn over on its bearings. In this 
tunnel is placed an endless wire rope or cable. At 
one place this rope is turned one side, out of the 
tunnel and into an engine-room, where it is wound 
tightly round two very large wheels. These wheels 
are connected with a large steam-engine, nd when 
the engine moves the entire cable travels along over 
the wheels in the tunnel. No electricity about that. 
It is a purely mechanical way of sending the power 
of the engine for several miles along the streets. 
Any car on the track can, by means of a thin rod 
of iron pushed down through the slot at the top of 
the tunnel, catch hold of the moving cable, and be 
towed along the rails. If the driver wishes to stop 
the car, he drops the cable, and the cable moves 
on, leaving the car to stop behind. This is so very 
simple that, of course, you need to be told no more 
about it. Your best plan, however, is to go to the 
engine-house and see for yourself. Notice that the 
engine drags the endless rope to which all the cars 
in the streets have caught hold, that, as it moves, 
they, too, may be pulled along the rails. 

The electric road is very different, and yet at first 
sight one of the three systems of electrical roads 
looks exactly like a cable road. There is the same 
tunnel in the street under the rails, and a rod of 
iron seems to project through the slot just as if it 
had a good grip on a cable below. In a cable road 
you can always hear the cable humming along in 
the tunnel. Here the tunnel is perfectly silent, 
There is plainly something very different in that 
tunnel, and yet it seems to pull the cars swiftly 
along the track. 

We go to the engine-house and see the engine 
moving very fast. It is not plain what it is doing, 
till we come to study it very carefully. Then we 
see that it is turning curious machines called 
dynamos. A dynamo is a converting machine. It 
turns the mechanical motion of the engine into 
electricity. Here we run into a most perplexing 
problem. What is this electricity? We do not 
know. We only know that it is a kind of motion 
that will travel along a wire for a great distance. 
There are wires laid from the dynamos through 
the tunnel in the street, or by wires overhead on 
poles. On each of the cars is another dynamo 
(called a motor), and if this dynamo is connected 
with the wire in the tunnel or on the poles over- 
head, it will move swiftly and give us, not electriec- 
ity, but power, and this power can be made to 
move the cars. Just as long as the engine moves 
the dynamos will move, the current of electricity 
will flow into the wires, and the motors on the ears 
will turn it into power to move the cars. 
is, through all these changes, we trace the power 
that moves the electric cars back to the steam- 
engine and to the burning coal under the boiler. 

There is one other system of electric road that 
really appears to have no connection with a steam- 
engine. On Fourth Avenue in New York passen- 
ger cars move swiftly along the old horse-car tracks, 
and, study them as we will, we can find neither cable 
nor wire along the road. How is it they can thus 
move without horses, cables, or wires ? 

Here we meet a most curious thing in electricity. 
If a current of electricity from a dynamo meets 
certain metals, they appear to go through some 
very remarkable changes. The metals, when thus 
changed under the influence of the electricity, 
show a very singular property. They will after- 
ward try to change back into their original condi- 
tion, and in doing so will give out electricity. It 
is very much as if you had poured water into a jar 
and then afterward poured the water out again. 
The electricity flows into a jar containing these 
metals, and afterward it will flow out again. Not 
precisely as the water may flow out of a jar, because 
it is not the same electricity, but a new supply 
resulting from the changes in the metals. So it 
has happened that these jars of metal are called 
storage batteries, because they seem to keep or 
store electricity. 

Under the seats of the cars on Fourth Avenue 
are storage jars or batteries. When the car is to 
be used, an electric current from a dynamo driven 
by a steam-engine is turned into a number of these 
storage jars. When all is ready they are packed 
in the car and connected with a motor. The jars 
will then give out electricity, that by means of the 
motor moves the car and its load of jars along the 
street. Thus it is that even these cars are indirectly 
moved by the burning coal under a steam boiler. - 


Thus it 
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THE FIRST CIRCUS. 


AS there ever a boy who did not love the cir- 
cus’ who did not thrill with envy when he 
saw the bare-back riders, and the men who seemed 
to have no bones, so limber were they, and the 
man to whom a floor was not necessary, but who 
apparently was able to use a rope with the same 
freedom as ordinary mortals walk over a floor? 
And what a delight is the clown, with his queer 
patches, and his queer smiles, that make us laugh 
even when we do not understand the jokes! We 
laugh because his very appearance shows he expects 
us to laugh. 

Strange as it may appear, there was a first circus, 
and there was the first time for a circus to appear 
in New York. 

You have doubtless heard, during all this talk of 
the Centennial, that New York in 1789 was a very 
small city ; that where now stand great, impress- 
ive buildings were at that time fields, orchards, 
woods, and waste tracts of land, swampy. 

Where the Tombs, the city prison of New York, 
now is, was a small lake or pond called the Collect. 
It was a popular playground for boys, in spite of 
the fact that breweries and pig-sties were about it 


on all sides. 


It was on the unoccupied flat land on the shore 
of this little body of water that the first cireus that 
ever appeared in New York was located. The fol- 
lowing letter describing it was written by an old 
gentleman many years ago: 


I. remember the first troop of circus riders that 
ever favored the good people of New York with 
their flipflaps and somersets; their leaps over any 
indefinite number of horses, and marvelous exhibi- 
tions of ground and lofty tumbling. I was a boy 
then, and went to school just on the outskirts of the 
city, in Broome Street. Not far from the school- 
house, and, as near as I can recollect, on or about the 
spot where Baggot’s glass-cutting workshop was 
standing two or three years ago, there was a high, 
steep hill that towered above the few neighboring 
houses; this was a general playground for all the 
schoolboys and loafers in that part of the city ; and 
many a tough battle was had for the honor of our 
respective establishments. I remember the very 
spot (totally hidden from sight now by scores of 
brick tenements) where I was standing with some 
ten or a dozen of my schoolfellows, when the tidings 
were brought by one of our scouting explorers 
that “something was going on down at the Collect.” 
Back of the houses upon the east side of Broadway, 
as far as Mulberry Street, it was then all waste 
eround from Anthony Street up to Grand ; the deep 
and offensive quagmire that had gotten, nobody 
knows how or why, the name of The Collect, filled 
up the central portion of this space; besides this, 
there was a little shanty dignified with the name of 
a market, somewhere about Leonard Street and not 
far from Broadway ; the rest of the ground boasted 
no other edifice than some two or three dozen pig- 
sties, scattered in picturesque confusion over its 
surface. | 

No sooner was the intelligence made known that 
“something uncommon was going on at the Col- 


lect” than off we started, full speed, to find out the 


wonder; there were no corners to turn then, or 
lamp-posts to run against, in our way ; we made a 
bee-line from Bunker’s Hill to the plain of the pig- 
sties, and there, sure enough, we found sundry car- 
penters hard at work erecting a stage not far from 
the market. The structure was simple enough ; it 
was merely a platform about six feet high, ten or 
twelve wide, and about twenty yards long. What 
it was for it puzzled our wisdom to guess; but a 
very brief space unraveled the mystery. The job 
was almost completed when we came up, and, after 
lounging about for some fifteen or twenty minutes, 
staring with all our eyes, and uttering more conject- 
ures than were propounded touching the last comet, 
we were struck dumb with amazement by the ap- 
proach of a band of splendidly clad horsemen, in 
the midst of whom rode a princess, as we supposed, 
gayly attired in habits of very unclean satin, bedi- 
zened with tinsel, a tiara of damaged plumes on her 
head, and her cheeks glowing with rouge of the 
most brilliant intensity. We had heard of the 
glories of circus-riding ; suspicions of the delight- 
ful truth therefore flashed on our minds, which was 
soon heightened to certainty by the appearance of 
one of the horsemen, whose striped garments, fool's 
cap, and antic maneuvers proclaimed him the clown 
of the company. | 

There was no ring for the display of horseman- 
ship ; and, what gave the affair a peculiar charm in 
our eyes, no charge for beholding the feats of the 


professors ; they relied for their remuneration upon 
the generosity of the spectators, which was ap- 
pealed to in their behalf by the princess of the 
glittering garments, in personal applications en- 
forced by the presentation to each individual of the 
tambourine which constituted the orchestra. The 
performance consisted of leaps, tumbles, flipflaps. 
and somersets, enlivened by the occasional grins 
and practical jokes of the clown. Our hearts 
warmed to the fellow from the beginning, for the 
horse-whip of the director or manager of the troop 
was very often applied to his shoulders—a species 
of discipline with which we were familiar at school, 
and which therefore made a direct appeal to our 
sympathies ; of course we supposed that the lash 
was laid on in good earnest, and so, for anything 
I know, it was. I remember perfectly well the in- 
dignation I felt whenever he got a cut that made 
him skip like the servants in “ Taming the Shrew ” 
when Petruchio lays about him; and equally well 
the very essential flogging I was favored with when 
I went home, for loitering more than an hour be- 
yond my usual time of returning from school; a 
misdemeanor for which [ did not deem it expedient 
to allege my attendance upon the equestrian exhi- 
bition as an excuse or satisfactory reason. 

The gentlemen of the spring-board and leaping- 
pole, of whom I have already made honorable men- 
tion, gathered so many coppers (varied with a 
decent allowance of kicks now and then), in the 
exercise of their abilities, that their director was 
soon encouraged to make preparations for a more 
permanent habitation among us. Whether it was 
that the effluvia from the Collect were too much 
for their sensitive olfactory nerves, or that the want 
of an inclosure was found inconvenient, by reason 
of the indiscriminate character of the beholders 
whom the fame of their doings attracted, I know 
not; but certain it is that in the course of a very 
few weeks they decamped from the plain of the pig- 
sties, and established their headquarters in what 
was then nothing more than a large lot with a high 
fence surrounding it; the inclosure was near Broad- 
way, Prince and Houston Streets. A fence some 
eight or ten feet in height stared, with a most for- 
bidding aspect, upon the high-road to Boston (for 
that part of Broadway was then nothing more than 
a road), and seemed to defy, with a sturdy morose- 
ness, every 7.ttempt to spy out the doings that might 
be in progress within. In the side fronting on 
Prince Street, then as now, was a large gate, secured 
by a padlock of clumsy dimensions ; and a villain- 
ous row of sharp spikes extended along the top, to 
the utter discomfiture of the hopes of every ambi- 
tious climber. 

This, then, was the spot selected for the display 
of equestrian feats. A stage was erected. A 
ring, too, was formed. And strange were the 
rumors that went abroad through the younger part 
of the population touching the wonderful work of 
the trained quadrupeds and their desperate riders. 
The tambourine that at first had served in the 
double duty of orchestra and collection-box had 
now grown up into a band, consisting of three 
drums (one a bass), a trumpet, and two fifes; and 
a precious disturbance they kicked up every even- 
ing. The performance commenced every day (ex- 
cept Sunday) at about four, and was kept up till 
dusk; thus lying in wait, as it were, for all the 
urchins returning from school who happened to 
dwell anywhere in the neighborhood. Among 
these, for my sins, I was one; and, though it sel- 
dom happened that I could command the required 
amount of coin to purchase admission, and the 
knot-holes in the fence were all carefully stopped 
(to prevent peeping without paying), I never could 
go on my way without lingering round the charmed 
spot, in the doubtful hope of a clandestine enjoy- 
ment, by some unforeseen combination of circum- 
stances, at the more than probable risk of an intro- 
duction to the rattan when I got home for the 
“ dallying dear delay ” of my return. 


No flaming posters picturing the riders making 
flying leaps, or animals performing feats with almost 
human intelligence. No great procession with 
gilded chariots, gayly dressed horses, elephants 
bearing more gayly dressed riders, or camels draw- 
ing great cars on which bands in gorgeous uniforms 
played upon instruments gleaming in sunshine like 
silver and gold. No Arabs in native costume, 
smoking fragrant cigarettes, and looking out on the 
army of small boys with soft, sleepy eyes. No 
army of men and boys to care for the animals and 
people till this cost per day equals a comfortable 
yearly income. Like everything else, the circus has 
grown. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY:.! 


By tHe Rev. Lyman ABpsort. 


UST over the Mount of Olives, east of Jerusa- 
lem, still remain the ruins of what was once the 
delightful suburban village of Bethany. Here lived 
a family whose fame has been perpetuated by the 
simple fact of their friendship for the friendless 
Jesus of Nazareth. Of the household little is known, 
yet enough to give us a tolerably distinct picture of 
its character. They were evidently in good eir- 
cumstances. The father was a leper, and either 
was dead or exiled from his home by that inexor- 
able law of Judaism which allowed no leper to live 
among the well. The two sisters lived alone with 
their brother Lazarus. ‘They were curiously con- 
trasted characters: Martha was a thrifty, energetic, 
busy, bustling housekeeper ; Mary was a woman of 
tender, poetic, meditative temperament. Both loved 
the Lord. Martha showed Fer love by getting up 
a supper for him when he visited them, and by 
serving at the table; Mary by sitting at his feet 
and drinking in his words.” To this congenial home 
Jesus retreated during the last days of his life in 
Jerusalem. He could not safely spend a single 
night within the city walls, such were the machina- 
tions of his enemies. He slept without the walls, 
either upon the ground, in some one of the many 
vineyards which environed the city, or in the hos- 
pitable home of Martha and Mary. On one of 
these occasions a supper was made for him; a few 
friends were invited; Martha served. To Mary 
the best of fare was too poor an offering to express 
her love, and as Jesus reclined at meat, Oriental 
fashion, his feet extended behind, she came up with 
an alabaster box of precious ointment, broke the 
box, anointed his head, and, then, as though oint- 
ment a part of which had been used to anoint such 
a friend were too sacred to be profaned by com- 
mon uses, poured the remainder upon his feet. 
The odor filled the house. The offering, measured 
by common standards, was extravagant. Its cost 
was equivalent to three or four hundred dollars of 
our money. At another time Judas might not have 
objected. So leng as he believed that the twelve 
were to share in the honors of the King, no honors 
would have seemed to him extravagant. But he 
had begun to perceive that Christ’s coronation was 
to be with thorns, and that the honors his friends 
were to share with him were those of martyrdom. 
He complained of the extravagance. ‘ Wherefore 
this waste ’”’ he said. “ This ointment might better 
have been sold and the proceeds given to the poor.” 
Some of the other disciples seem to have caught his 
spirit and joined in his complaint. Christ, who 
bore with absolutely invincible patience all obloquy 
personal to himself, would not suffer even the ex- 
travagance of love to be rebuked by the censorious- 
ness of a sordid nature. He spoke up sharply, and 
with a decisiveness which evidently silenced the 
murmurings effectually. “‘ Let her alone. Why 
do you trouble her? The poor ye have always with 
you; whensoever ye will, ye may do them good. 
But me ye have not always.” One can readily 
imagine how keen was the satire of this, “‘ When- 
soever ye will, ye may do them good,” applied to 
Judas Iscariot, who had earned no great reputation 
for benevolence to the poor. One can imagine, too, 
very readily, the shrinking of the sensitive woman 
thus suddenly made the cynosure of all eyes, and 
the tenderness of Christ’s utterance in commenda- 
tion of her love—* She is come beforehand to anoint 


my body to the burying.” 


Why this waste ? 

This is a question which infidelity is always ask- 
ing respecting the money outpoured in the worship 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Why these costly 
churches? Why these fine choirs’ Why these 
high-salaried ministers’ Come, let us sell this 
ointment and give to the poor; build hospitals, 
schoolhouses, improved tenements: worship of God 
costs too much; let us have done with it, and use 
our ointment for humanity—this is the ery of Judas 
Iscariot now, as of old time. 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for May: 12, 1889.— 
Mark xiv., 1-% There are two anointings of Jesus men- 
tioned in the Gospels: one described in Luke vii.. 36 50, the 


other described in Matthew xxvi., 6 15, John xii., 1-8, and 


Mark xiv., 1-11. For reasons stated in my Commentary I 
regard them as entirely different, though they have been 
sometimes regarded as different accounts of the same inci- 
dent. The three accounts—in Matthew, Mark, and John— 
should be compared by the student. 

- Luke x., 38-45. 


Compare also John xii., 2, 3—xi., 20. 
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May 2, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


And now, as of old time, it is a false cry; a 
feint ; a self-deception, when not a deliberate deceit 
of others. It is true that Christians are some- 
_ times self-deceived, and think they are worshiping 
God when they are only idolizing themselves ; im- 
agine that it is love which breaks the alabaster box 
and pours the ointment out upon the head of Christ, 
when in reality the offerer only seeks to exhibit his 
ointment: It is not always a.shrinking and sensi- 
tive love that pours out the ointment ; and when it 
is offered by vainglory it is odious alike to God and 
man. But Judas does not care for the poor. The 
answer of Christianity to irreligious criticism on the 
waste of worship is: ‘ Ye have the poor always with 
you; and whensoever ye will, ye may do them 
good.” It is Mary, not Judas Iscariot, who feeds 
the poor and visits the sick. It is to Christian 


churches, not to infidel halls, suffering looks for | 


sympathy and for help. It is from Christian 
churches, with their expensive structures, their fine 
choirs, and their high-salaried ministers, that the 
money comes to build hospitals and endow colleges. 
The best stimulant of benevolence is worship. __ 

But this lesson is capable of a wider application. 
Much of the current criticism of expenditures in 
art, in architecture, in music, in the higher educa- 
tion—what is it but a repetition of the cry, Where- 
fore this waste ? That is not always the best-spent 
dollar which brings another dollar back with it. 
Refinement, culture, character, is more than money. 
There is waste of time, too, which is not waste, and 
economy of time which is extravagance. Industry 
is a virtue; but it is not the only virtue. Hus- 
bands want in their wives more than housekeepers, 
and wives want in their husbands more than treas- 
urers on whom they may draw for funds. That 
time is not wasted which is spent in cementing 
affection. The extravagances of love are: better 
than the economies of sordid selfishness. ‘The waste- 
fulness of Mary is better than the prudent saving of 
Judas Iscariot. The money that is hoarded in a 
bag is wasted ; the money that is poured out by 
love in its vain endeavor to express itself is not 
wasted. The time that is spent on the body is often 
wasted; the time that is wasted on the heart is 
often the best spent time of all. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
“A BEAUTIFUL WORK.” 
By Emity HuntTineton MILLER. 


|} 7E have so much that is sad in the story of 
the Lord Jesus, we read. so much of hatred 
and jealousy and cruel wrong which he met among 
those who should have loved and welcomed him, 
that it is very pleasant to learn now and then of 
little loving deeds by which the friends who held 
him dear tried to show their affection for him. 
There was one family that thought no love or 
honor could be great enough to bestow upon him ; 
that was the family at Bethany, of Mary, and 
Martha, and Lazarus whom he had raised from the 
dead ; and after his weary days at Jerusalem, Jesus 
used to go away at evenings from the crowds of 
people, and the cruel, plotting priests, to rest with 
his friends in the quiet home at Bethany. He had 
another friend there who honored him. His name 
was Simon, and he is called Simon the leper, so 
we suppose Jesus had healed him of this dreadful 
disease, which was almost as wonderful as raising 
him from the dead. 7 

This man Simon made a feast for Jesus, and 
invited his disciples and some other friends. 
Lazarus was there, sitting at the table with Jesus, 
and Martha was glad to show her love by serving 
the guests. Jesus had many times told his disciples 
and friends that he was going to be delivered up 
to be put to death, and now, as he looked around 
upon them, he himself knew that this was his very 
last feast at Bethany. He looked at Judas, and 
knew that for a few dollars he would sell him and 
betray him to his enemies ; he looked at Peter, and 
knew he would deny him; he looked at his disciples, 
and knew that they would all forsake him, and run 
away. Did he see any one who loved him well 
enough to stand by him through everything ? 

Yes, there was one. Not Simon, or Lazarus, or 
any one of the twelve disciples, but a woman. Her 
name was Mary, and she was the one who always 
chose to sit at the feet of Jesus, and listen to his 
words, until they had sunk deep into her heart snd 
been treasured up there. She was not at the feast, 
but she wanted to do something to show how she 
loved and honored Jesus. So, while they were 
sitting at the table, she came in, bringing a beauti- 
ful alabaster box of rare and costly perfume, called 


work [literally “a beautiful work” | on me.” 


ointment of spikenard. These vessels for holding 
perfume were made in the shape of bottles or vases, 
and carefully sealed up. It was very precious, and 
only used on great occasions, for a few drops 
poured upon the head would perfume the whole 
house. But Mary was not satisfied with a few 
drops ; her precious perfume was a// for Jesus, and 
not to be shared with any one ; so, instead of letting 
a few drops fall through the slender neck, she broke 
the vessel, and poured the whole upon the head of 
Jesus, and the house was filled with the perfume. 

The guests at the table were not pleased. They 
thought it was a pity to waste the ointment. They 
said it would have been much better to have sold it 
and given the money to the poor. “ They mur- 
mured against” the women; which means they 
found fault with her, and blamed her; but Jesus 
did not blame her. He said, “ Let her alone: 
why trouble ye her? she hath wrought a good 
The 
perfume could not do Jesus any good, but it was 
the only way Mary could show her love, and love 
was the most precious of anything, so Jesus calls 
this a beautiful deed, because it was a loving deed, 
and the doer had done what she could. He made 
a wonderful promise also. He said that every- 
where, through the whole world wherever his 
gospel was preached, this story should be told and 
the woman remembered. 

Is it not so to-day, after all these years’ All 
over the world people are talking about this little 
deed of love, as they study the story of the Lord 
Jesus. When we read it, we may remember that 
Jesus calls deeds of love ‘“ beautiful deeds,” no 
matter how little they are, or how useless they 
seem, if it is true, as it was of Mary, that we have 
done what we could—given our best love, given it 
freely, given it all. Though the perfume was 
spent upon Jesus, John says the sweetness filled 
the house, and so love given to him now makes 
sweet all the place where we live, and blesses all 
about us. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
COMING TO CHRIST. 
John iii., 22-36 (v. 26). 
By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


Fok several weeks the topics will be accompanied 
by consecutive readings from the same book of 
the New Testament. The topic chosen has been one 
which is illustrated by the seven days’ Scripture 
readings. ‘The great difficulty with many young 
people in reading their Bibles is that they read 
without method. It is hoped that these daily read- 
ings, clustering around their central thought, will 
help some to read more understandingly. Of course 
it is not always possible to bring the seven read- 
ings in exact relation to the thought ; but it often is. 

In general, the young people will be helped if 
they realize that in John’s Gospel Christ is often 
described as “the Light” and “the Life.” Com- 
ing to Jesus, therefore, is coming to the light and 
coming to the life. 

1. Before any man can come to Christ, Christ 
must be placed before the man. So the introduc- 
tion of John’s Gospel is the story of Christ’s com- 
ing to take his position in the midst of men, in 
order that they might come to him. The fact that 
he came where we are, instead of commanding us to 
find out God through nature or history, helps men 
come to him. The teacher who approaches some- 
what the position of her scholars takes the truest 
method of enabling them to come to her position. 
John i., 1-18, tells us of the condescension of 
Christ. He becomes our Brother. And this passage 
at once divides the world into the two classes— 
those who do not come, and those who do come. 
To those who do come are given four inestimable 
blessings: first, the right of adoption (v. 12); 
second, the view of his glory; third, fullness of 
grace, and, united with it, fourth, fullness of truth. 

2. But this does not deny the need of human 
intervention. Men help their fellow-men by direct- 
ing them to Christ, and thus inducing them to turn 
toward him. The position of the Baptist in thus 
repeatedly directing men to Christ is indicative of 
the divine method that men are turned toward him, 
not by force, but by earnest appeal and loving 
persuasion (i., 19-34). 

3. Then there begins the actual history of this 
coming to Christ, through the two great agencies— 
the one the hunger of the man’s own heart, the 
other the inducement of a relative or a friend. 


1 For the week beginning May 5. 


And, after all, the history of the church is a beauti- 
ful unfolding of those verses (i., 35-51.) 

4. Our fourth daily reading shows us_ the 
mother of Christ coming to him for assistance in 
the emergency of social life (ii., 1-11). We may 
well learn from this the needful lesson that the 
approach to Christ is for direction in the lesser 
emergencies. But after we have thus appealed to 
him, obedience is the essential. ‘“ Whatsoever he 
saith unto you, do it.”’ bs 

Do. In ii., 12-25, there is the suggestive truth 
that there is a formal acceptance of his doctrines 
and evidences, and an outward belief, which, after 
all, does not receive Christ’s returning confidence. 
Whereas the reward of a heartfelt and entire trust 
= rr close intimacy of Christ on his part (ii., 

6. Perhaps the prominent and - most helpful 
thought is the coming of a sincere and earnest in- 
quirer after truth to Christ’s house. The 
rer is out to every longing searcher (iii., 
1-21). | 

7. Finally, our last reading shows ai very general 
turning to Christ; something like a great revival 
was taking place. It was so extensive that the dis- 
ciples of John report that “ all men come to him.” 

Daily Readings: (1) John i., 1-18; (2) i, 19- 
(3) 35-51; (4) 1-11; (5) ii, 12-25; 
(6) 1-21; (7) iii., 22-36. | 

References : Matt. xi., 28—xxii., 4; xix., 14—_ 
24; Jno. v. 40—vi., 37, 44—viil, 57—vi., 68. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Do to-day’s duty, fight to-day’s temptation ; do 
not weaken and distract yourself by looking forward 
to things you cannot see, and could not understand 
if you saw them.—[ Charles Kingsley, 


The helm of the universe is held by the hands 
that were pierced for us. The Lord of nature and 
the mover of all things is that Saviour on whose 
love we may pillow our aching heads.—[ A. McLaren. 


Enjoy the blessings of this day, if God sends 
them ; and the evils of it bear patiently and sweetly ; 
for this day is only ours—we are dead to yesterday, 
and we are not yet born to to-morrow.—[ Jeremy 
Taylor. | 

Let our Lord’s sweet hand square us and ham- 
mer us, and strike off all kinds of pride, self-love, 
world-worship, and infidelity, so that he makes us 


stones and pillars in his Father’s house.—{ Samuel 
Rutherford. 


If it be true for me that “the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin,” then, by the grace of 
God, I will henceforth live as one should live who 
has been washed in the blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.—[ Hedley Vicars. ik 


Prayer is the preface to the book of Christian 
living ; the text of the life-sermon; the girding on 
the armor for battle ; the pilgrim’s preparation for 
his journey. It must be supplemented by action, 
or it amounts to nothing.—{ Phelps. 


THE SECRET OF CHRISTIAN PEACE, 
“T know not if or dark or bright 
Shall be my lot ; | 
If that wherein my hopes delight 
se best or not. 


“My bark is wafted tothe strand 
By breath divine, 
And on the helm there rests a Hand 
Other than mine. 


“ He holds me when the billows sinite ; 
I shall not fall. | 
If sharp, ’tis short ; if long, ’tis light : 
He tempers all.” 


Learn to give, and thou shalt bind 
Countless treasures to thy breast ; 

Learn to love, and thou shalt find 
Only those who love are blest. | 


Learn to give, and thou shalt know 
They the poorest are who hoard ; 

Learn to love, thy love shall flow 
Deeper for the wealth outpoured. 


Learn to give, and learn to love ; 
Only thus thy life can be 

Foretaste of the life above, 
Tinged with immortality. 


Give, for God to thee hath given ; 
Love, for he by love is known ; 

Child of God and heir of Heaven, 
Let thy parentage be shown. © 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


fAny subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 

y either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
he answer will be given as promptly as practicable. 


ceive are 
letter. 


I am a young pastor in both senses. I have about twenty 
young men organized into a weekly prayer union. So far the 
services have been strictly devotional. But I would like to 
introduce the debate as a new feature, thinking that by it new 
interest would be excited. Have you a list of good questions 
for such a use, or can you tell me how or where I could get 
one ? C. 

This inquiry calls for the suggestion that “ debate ” 
in any religious meeting requires strict avoidance of 
controversy as between opposite sides. The object 
should be such interchange and comparison of views in 
free conference as to bring out all sides of a question 
without antagonism, in the way of contribution to a 
common interest. We can refer to no available list of 
questions. Each circle had better make up its own 
from the things that most nearly touch it. The Rev. 
Dr. Woodbury, of Minneapolis, some years since pre- 
pared a valuabie series of prayer-meeting topics. 
“The Citizen and Neighbor,” a twenty-cent pamphlet 

ublished by the American Unitarian Association of 

oston, contains many interesting questions for Chris- 
tian conference on social duties. 

I read with great interest the question respecting the in- 
spiration of the Gospels and the Epistles, and your reply. 

ay I ask (1) if the ‘‘illumination”’ you speak of was not 
** such as to exclude all error’’? What test can we apply to 
the Gospels, to the Epistles, or to any part of the Bible, in 
order to be sure of the truth? (2) Is not a belief in the in- 
fallibility of the Bible a part of the creed of most Protestant 
churches? Are not individuals presenting themselves for 
admission to those churches expected, nay, required, to give 
their assent to such a belief ? SEEKER AFTER TRUTH. 

The illumination we spoke of we regard as given for 
the disclosure of moral and spiritual truth—not truth 
on all subjects whatever. This disclosure was evidently 

rogressive, and not made perfect except in Christ. 

o be sure of the truth, we must bring everything in 
the Bible, as well as outside of it—everything of a 
moral and spiritual nature—to the judgment seat of 
Christ. 2 Professor Briggs, of the New York Theo- 
logical Seminary (Presbyterian), states in print that 
inerrancy (of the Bible) is not a Protestant doctrine. 
Persons seeking church membership are not required, 
and cannot rightfully be required, to assent to such a 
doctrine. If if you know of any local exception to this, 


please tell us. 


Please give your views of the Apostle’s argument in Gala- 
tians iii., 16, upon ** seed ’’ and “* seeds.”’ It has troubled me 
not a little, for I can see in it no foree whatever. - 

We think that Paul is here using an argument 
adapted to the Judaizers he had to deal with. It has 
little or no force for us, but rather forthem. The best 
exegetes regard it as “rabbinical.” In Greek and 
Hebrew, as in English, the word “ seed,” denoting pos- 
terity, is a collective noun. Paul’s distinction between 
the singular and the plural is justified by the use of the 
plural form, “seeds,” in 4 Mace. xviii., 1—“ descend- 
ants of the Abrahamic seeds.” It is a far-fetched 
argument, no doubt, but no quibble. Thus Paul “to 
the Jews became as a Jew.” 


We must cancel the recent expression in this column 
of preference for Davidson’s “Job” as the best. A 
learned friend so reported, and we took his word for it. 
But, on receiving a hint to look it up, we no longer put 
our trust in princes—in this instance. Our individual 
preference is for Professor G. R. Noyes’s translation 
(published by the American Unitarian Association), 
and for the “ Rhythmical Version” by Professor Tay- 
ler Lewis (in “ Lange’s Commentary”’). 


Will you kindly send me a reference to some reliable book 
or treatise indicating the independent existence of the soul 
after death—something to show that persons separated by 
the grave will meet hereafter ? F. b. 

“Immortality : a Symposium” and * Beyond the 
Shadow ” (Whittaker, Bible House, New York ; $1.25 


each). 


Will you kindly tell me what books on marriage, written 
from the Christian standpoint, treating the subject in any 
of its aspects, you regard as worthy of commendation? I am 
most interested in its religious, ethical, and sociological as- 
pects and bearings. 2. Who is the author of this quotation: 

** As moonlight unto sunlight, 


As water unto wine’’! 


D. K. L. 
1. “The Ethics of Marriage,” by H. S. Pomeroy, 


\ 
in M.D., with an introduction by the Rev. J. T. Duryea, 


\. D.D. (Funk & Wagnalls, New York ; $1). 2. See 


\Tennyson’s “ Locksley Hall.” 


What-was the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s view of ‘* Evo- 
lution’’? Did he ever assert that, should the theory of 
‘** Evolution ’’ be demonstrated, it would make many things 
in the Bible clear ? L. W. S. 

Mr. Beecher may be described as a Christian Evolu- 
tionist. He held that the doctrine of evolution was con- 
sistent with the Bible, and made both history and reve- 
lation more intelligible. Whether he ever used exactly 
the phrase you have used above we do not know, but 
we have no doubt that it correctly represents his sub- 


stantial views. 


1. Who wrote the poem beginning— 
‘** Among the many pictures that hang on memory’s wall, 
There’s one of a dear old forest, that seemeth best of all’’? 
Was it George Eliot? 2. What is the best er of 
George Eliot ? . EK. B. 


2. That prepared by her husband, Mr. J. W. Cross. 
(New York: Harper & Bros. Cloth, $3.75; paper, 
45 cents.) 


Will you inform the inquiring friend who, in this week’s 
issue of The Christian Union, wanted to find a harmony of 
the Gospels in cheap pamphlet form, that such a one has 
been prepared by Alfred T. Perry for the Young Men’s Class 
of the Memorial Church, Springfield, Mass. ? Price (I think), 
ten cents. No name of publisher is given in my copy, but if 
further information is wanted I think it could be had by 
addressing O. H. Hyde, 37 Taylor Street, Papneteld, 08 


In reply to the question recently asked, ‘‘ How many chap- 
ters of the Bible read per day will take you through the 
Bible in a year?’’ I have read the Bible through several 
times as follows : 

Read two chapters in the Old and one chapter in the New 
Testament every week day. Read two chapters in the Old 
and three chapters in the New Testament every Sunday. 
Read Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Solomon 


as part of the New Testament. Read 117th and 118th Psalms. 


as one chapter. Read 151st and 132d Psalms as one chapter. 
Divide 119th Psalm into eleven chapters. 


Who is the author of the following lines, and to whom do 
they refer? I find them quoted in the article on Raphael in 
Mrs. Jameson’s Italian Painters :’’ *‘ His heavenly face the 
mirror of his mind; his mind a temple for all lovely things 
to flock to and inhabit.” J.G.C. 


ReELicious News. 


HARPOOT AND ITS MISSIONARIES. 


gam jie some of your readers have been ac- 
customed to think about Armenians as _barba- 
rous and idolaters, or a people like those who in- 
habit the islands of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
but it is quite a mistake to think so. 

The Armenians are one of those peoples who 
were Christians in the third or fourth centuries 
A.D., aud their civilization goes back to the time 
of Cicero and Virgil; thus we see that at a time 
when the Roman Empire was the sole sovereign 
ruler of almost the whole world, the Armenians 
themselves were known as a civilized people—at a 
time when no one thought about the discovery of a 
new Western world, and when most of the modern 
European nations had not even their existence, and 
the rest were passing through a slow process of civ- 
ilization. But the insatiate hand of time, which has 
for its purpose to vary the fate and the condition 
of nations, knocked down the glorious temple of 
our prosperity, so that since that unfortunate day 
the nation has lost in some degree her religious and 
social light, and accepted some doctrines which 
neither Christ, nor Gregory the Illuminator, nor the 
ancient church fathers, taught them. 

Armenia itself was in a condition like this when 
the missionary work began here. It is not my pur- 
pose to speak on this occasion about the missionary 
work in all Armenia, but only about that in Har- 
poot and its:neighborhood, as can be seen from the 
title of our article. To understand the subject 
better, we must look to the condition of the Har- 
poot field as it was half a century ago, when neither 
knowledge nor culture could be found in all this 
wide country. The black darkness of ignorance 
and superstition covered the sky of this poor peo- 
ple ; no one had the keen eyes of knowledge to pen- 
etrate this darkness and see the clear light beyond. 

It was at a time like this that, about thirty years 
ago, the missionaries came to Harpoot with the 
bright torch of knowledge in their hands. They 
were the promoters of education and culture, the 
restorers of the moral and physical prosperity of 
the Armenians. They came to preach Christ and 
him crucified, to awake among the Armefians that 
pure Christianity which St. Gregory the Illumin- 
ator brought us about sixteen centuries ago. At 
first a great sensation arose in the Armenian Church. 
The people, being ignorant about the Christianity of 
their fathers, thought that the missionaries had 
come to mislead them from their Apostolic holy 
church, and change their religion of sixteen centu- 
ries. But at last, after much opposition and perse- 
cution, through the pure Christianity preached by 
these, willing hearers of the Gospel became numer- 
ous in nearly all parts -of this field, and the people 
became much interested to know the true and only 
way of salvation. 

During these thirty years a great religious 
change has taken place in Harpoot and its neigh- 
borhood. At present there are over sixty places 
where the apostolic work has begun, and in these 
places there are twenty-four organized churches, 
with 1,725 members, seventeen pastors, twenty- 


seven native preachers, and eighteen helpers. All 
these places have paid $9,708 the last year for 
spiritual and educational work, besides the large 
amount paid for books. 

It seems to some that now the work of the Lord 
has stopped, but it is not really so; it has latent 
power in itself, which works in the hearts of the 
sinners, bringing them to Christ, though the voice 
of external opposition and persecution is not heard. 

The rapid progress of culture and education in 
this field is also worthy of attention. The mission- 
aries brought to Harpoot not only’the clear light 
of the Gospel, but also that of knowledge. They 
established schools, true lighthouses on the dark 
sea of ignorance to help the wretched sons of our 
people. At present there are eight high schools 
and sixty-seven common schools, with 4,021 pupils 
and eighty-nine teachers in this field; all these 
schools having their source on the top of a hill 
where stand the large buildings of Euphrates Col- 
lege, under the care of its President, the Rev. C. H. 
Wheeler, D.D., and the tther Harpoot mission- 
aries. This college has two departments, male and 
female, and each department has a college, high 
school, intermediate and primary schools. The 
number of teachers in the entire male department 
is sixteen. The attendance of students is as fol- 
lows: College, 44; high school, 55; intermediate, 
77; primary, 65. In the female department the 
number of the teachers is 12; the stadents in col- 
lege, 37; high school, 21; intermediate, 65, and 
primary, 109. | 

The name “ Euphrates,” by which this college is 
called, is not a misnomer ; itis a Huphrates, indeed, 
of knowledge and progress; a Euphrates which is 
accessible to all of those in our country who faint 
with thirst for knowledge and education. It is a 
river of knowledge which flows down from the sum- 
mit of this mountain, and sends its waters to all 
parts of this land like the streams of Euphrates. 
~ In conclusion, I am constrained to say, I wish I 
could be a translator for all those grateful souls in 
Armenia who, because of the missionary work, have 
the privilege of enjoying true religious, moral, and 
mental culture. Davip M. YERETtTs. 

EuPHRATES COLLEGE, Harpoot. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS FOR MISSIONS. 


+ HE student missionary volunteers who assem- 
bled in such numbers at Northfield last sum- 
mer have just issued a letter to their associates and 
friends, which contains much interesting informa- 
tion about the progress of this remarkable move- 
ment. From it we select some paragraphs that will, 


certainly that should, hold the attention of our 


readers. 

Mr. Kawamoto, a Japanese student of Oberlin, 
says that “ without doubt, if American churches 
and the churches of Great Britain are active enough, 
Japan will be Christianized in this century.”” The 
conditions are more favorable in brazil than ever 
before, because monastic institutions have been 
abolished by law and slaves are freed; and that 
much-quoted statement of China missionaries— 
representatives of more than twenty societies— 
deserves another repetition: ‘We want China 
emancipated from the thralldom of sin in this gen- 
eration. It is possible. The Church of God can 
do it if she be only true to her great commission.” 
This is the opinion of men on the field, face to face 
with 382,000,000 souls. 

The students’ missionary volunteer movement is 
not standing still. During the past year, through 
the visitations of Mr. R. P. Wilder and others to 
the missionary bands of the various colleges, there 
has been a strengthening and knitting together of 
the bands, an enlarged membership, and an in- 
creased financial support. Still others have made 
trips during the vacation to different places, gain- 
ing new volunteers, and finding the churches every- 
where ready to furnish the money when the men 
are ready to go. The total number of volunteers 
has grown from the twenty-six hundred reported at 
Northfield to twenty-nine hundred in October, and 
over thirty-one hundred in December. Princeton 
undergraduates on leaving Northfield last year 
started to raise $700, succeeded in raising $1,600, 
and have had their representative, Mr. John For- 
man, on the field in India more than a year. The 


reports of American and Canadian Foreign Mission 
Boards, as far as examined, show eighteen volunteers 
in China, eighteen in India, seventeen in Japan, 
forty-eight in other foreign fields, and seventeen 
under appointment to go. 

An important step has been taken toward con- 
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serving our force. ‘The membership of this student 
movement being so large and its signifieance being 
so great, the need has been felt of more system 
and permanency in its organization. ‘The commit- 
tee appointed by the volunteers at Northfield has 
thought it wise to choose an executive committee, 
to consist of one representative from each of the 
three great sections of the volunteers, viz., the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and the Inter-Sem- 
inary Missionary Alliance. The representative of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, College 
Secretary John R. Mott, was one of the hundred vol- 
unteers at Mount Hermon in’86. Thecommittee’s 
choice of Mr. Mott has been ratified by the college 
committee of the International Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Committee. The other members 
of the executive committee are to be appointed by 
the Northfield Committee, subject to the approval 
of the National Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation and the Inter-Seminary Alliance committees 
respectively. In addition, Mr. R. P. Wilder, who 
needs no introduction to volunteers, has finally con- 
sented to give one year more of his time to devel- 
oping and extending the student volunteer move- 
ment in this country. 

After recounting the progress of the work in 
many colleges, the circular adds: “ It is an inspir- 
ing thought that this student interest in foreign 
missions extends around the world. Its represent- 
atives have taken their posts in many fields; and 
in the work that is to be done at home the students 
of Germany, Scandinavia, England, and America 
have joined their hands. ‘Together with those who 
are with us at Northfield from across the Atlantic, 
we would send a special greeting to our brother 
volunteers in the English universities: ‘It has been 
such a blessing for us to meet together, as we have 
done this summer at Northfield, from both sides of 
the sea, having the one desire in common, viz., to 
carry the Gospel into the dark places of the earth in 
obedience to the command of Him whom we love 
to serve.’ 


CHRISTIAN PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 


Japan is in an especial sense an American mission field 
Of the twenty-six Protestant missionary societies which 
are laboring in that tield twenty are American, includ- 
ing two Canada societies. The first missions in Japan 
were begun just thirty years ago. Missionaries of three 
American churches—the Presbyterian, the Reformed 
(Dutch), and the Protestant Episcopal—arrived in that 
country in 1859, and those of the American Baptist 
Union in the following year. These four churches car- 
ried on their missionary work there—and it seemed to 
be not very encouraging work—without help until 1869, 
when the American Board and the Church Missionary 
Society of England sent representatives to join them. 
Since then other societies have entered the field one 
after another, nine having joined the list since 1880. 
The Unitarian missionary went out in 1887, just two 
years after the Society of Friends (orthodox) had sent 
their missionaries. European societies have been slow 
to appreciate the claims of Japan as a mission field. 
They have missions in China and India, but they have 
left Japan, for the most part, to America. Only one 
Continental society has a mission in Japan, begun so re- 
cently as 1885. . The Scotch Presbyterians, the English 
Baptists, and three Church of England societies have 
missionaries in Japan ; but of the 443 missionaries labor- 
ing in Japan at the close of 1888, no fewer than 386 
were from the United States and Canada. The number 
of missionaries in Japan in 1888 indicates an increase of 
90 for the year. There are 249 organized churches, of 
which 92 are wholly and 157 partially self-supporting— 
an increase of 28 ; 25,514 members—a gain of 5,758 ; 
J,698 scholars in day and boarding schools—a gain of 
2,003 ; 287 theological students, and 142 native minis- 
ters. The increase of theological students was 71, and 
of native ministers 40. The growth of hospital practice 
may be inferred from the fact that the number of pa- 
tients increased from 3,334 in 1889 to 17,279 in 1888. 
The contributions of native Christians for all purposes 
were 64,455 yen—an increase for the year of 22,883 yen. 
Independence is a marked characteristic of Japanese 
Christianity. The native Christians show a disposition 


to help themselves, think for themselves, and to have 


a church of their own.—[New York Times. 


COLORADO CONGREGATIONAL ITEMS. 


Denver.—The Boulevard Church has become self- 
Supporting. Pastor Ashmun has made this possible. 
Last year 3600 aid was received. A very promising 
literary club is connected with this society ——The 
Second Church loses the Rev. W. D. Westervelt, who 
for seven years has served it as pastor. Mr: Wester- 
velt goes to the Sandwich Islands under commission of 
the American Board. The Rey. Addison Blanchard, 
formerly Superintendent of the A. H. M.S. for the 
Rocky Mountains Department, has accepted a call to 


this church, and will be with the people the first of 
ay. 


Longmont.—The work of the church at this place is 
prospering under the direction of the Rev. H. E. 
Thayer. A parsonage has been erected. The Rev. 
Joel Harper has taken charge of the work at Cortez— 
- very promising field in the southwestern part of the 

tate. 

Trinidad.—A Congregational church of twenty-four 
members was organized on March 10. Here is a fruit- 
ful field for the right man. A church of nine mem- 
bers has been organized at Lyons during the past 
month. 

Manitou.—This watering-place is expecting a larger 
crowd of visitors than usual this season. The Congre- 
gational church is considering the problem of enlarge- 
ment to meet the growing demands made upon it. The 
church is making good progress under Pastor Michael. 
Forty-six have been added since January, 1888, twenty- 
niné coming April 7—twenty-two of these twenty-nine 
coming on profession. 

There is an unusual interest in the work generally 
all through this department. About 150 have united 
with our church during the past few weeks—most of 
this number coming on profession of faith. C. M.S. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Ex-Governor John S. Pillsbury has presented the 
Minnesota State University with the sum of $150,000, 
for immediate and pressing needs. 

—The First Congregational Church of Guttenburg, 
N. J., laid the corner-stone of a new house of worship 
last week. The Rev. R. B. Haskell is pastor. 

—The corner-stone of a meeting-house for a newly 
established Congregational church was laid on April 
13 in Deer Lodge, Tenn. An address was made by 
the Rev. Aaron Porter, the pastor of the new church. 

—In accordance with his own request, the Rev. Henry 
Truro Bray was deposed from the Episcopal ministry 


by Bishop ‘Tuttle, of Chicago, on April 25. His 


reason was that his present beliefs do not agree with 
the tenets of the Church. 

—The newly finished St. Mark’s Church (P. E.), in 
Carlton Avenue, near DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, was 
formally opened on Sunday of last week. Bishop 
Littlejohn preached the sermon. ‘The church is Gothic 
in structure, and cost $40,000. At the Easter service 
nearly enough money was donated to take up the debt 
of $30,000 on the building. 

—At the Conference of the National Reform Associ- 
ation, in session in Pittsburg, Pa., last week, a resolu- 
tion was adopted requesting President Harrison to 
mention Christ in state papers, especially thanksgiving 
proclamations. ‘The Conference was attended by over 
a hundred ministers and others from all parts of the 
United States. 

—The seventh general catalogue of the Divinity 
School of Yale University contains notes of many 
matters of interest which have transpired between 1822 
and 1888. The last catalogue was issued in 1872. The 
new one shows that the whole number of students from 
the beginning of the school, and including those now in 
the school, is 1,607, of whom 1,129 are now living. 

—The Hyde Lectures on Foreign Missions at the 
Andover Seminary for the year 1888-1889 will be 
given by the Rev. Daniel Crosby Greene, D.D., of 
Japan, beginning April 30. The subjects will be: Mis- 
sionary Organization; Foreign Communities in Japan; 
The Religions of Japan; The Educational and Eleemos- 
ynary Departments of Missionary Work; The Rela- 


tions of Missions to the Native Churches; Missionary | 


Comity. 

—The Congregational church in Mansfield, O. (the 
Rev. J. W. Hubbell, pastor), received 115 new mem- 
bers April 7, the result largely of house-to-house visita- 
tion on the part of their missionary employed to look 
after the unreached. This church has voted its pastor 
a two months’ leave of absence, supplying the pulpit 
and continuing his salary, to enable him to accept a 
generous offer from a parishioner of a trip to Alaska. 

—The general programme for the great World’s 
Convention of Sunday-School Workers to be held in 
London in July has just been published. Each day 
has been assigned to the discussion of some particular 
phase of Sunday-school work. The closing meeting 
will be addressed by Lord Kinnaird and many eminent 
representatives of many countries. The “ Bothnia,” 
which sails from this city on June 11, will carry sev- 
eral hundred delegates to the convention. 

—A letter has been written by the Pope to the 
American Catholic Bishops formally approving of the 
laws and objects of the proposed Catholic University at 
Washington. The Pope says: 

‘“We joyously accept your university laws and statutes 
which you submitted to our authority and judgment. In 
which matter we judge your purpose most praiseworthy, that 
you have resolved to set up, in the centennial year of the 
establishment of the ecclesiastical hierarchy there, a monu- 
ment and perpetual memorial of that auspicious event by 
founding the university.” 

—An order was granted by Justice Ingraham, of 
the Supreme Court, recently, consolidating the Wes t 
Twenty-third Street Presbyterian Church and the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church of this city under 
the name of the Weetminehil Presbyterian Church of 
Twenty-third Street. There is a mortgage of $22,600 
on the Westminster Presbyterian Church building, 
which is to be suld and the proceeds are to be invested 
in a general fund for the benefit of the new organiza- 
tion. The Rev. Drs. R. F. Sample and E. M. Deems 
are the pastors of the old churches, and will continue 
under the new management. 


—Arrangements for the National Christian Endeavor 
Convention, to be held at Philadelphia, July 9, 10, 
and 11, are being rapidly perfected. This promises 
to be the largest religious convention ever held in this 
country, at least for young people, several thousand 
delegates being expected. Drs. Deems, Hoyt, Pierson, 
Chamberlain, and many others especially interested in 
this work are to be present. Almost every railroad in 
the country will give greatly reduced rates, and excur- 
sions will be organized from nearly all the large cities 
to insure still further reductions. | 

—The First Church of Christ in Milford, Conn., will 
celebrate its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary next 
August. It was organized in New Haven, August 22, 
1639. There were two famous churches gathered at 
New Haven in two days, one following upon the other, 
says the New Haven “ Palladium.” First, the First 
Church of Christ in New Haven, and the First Church 
of Christ in Milford, and with this singular cireum- 
stance, that a mighty barn was the place wherein the 
duties of that solemnity were performed! The Rev. 
Peter Pruden was the first pastor of the Milford 
church. | 

—The Thirteenth Summer School of Christian Phi- 
losophy is to be held at Key East, N. J., beginning 
Thursday, July 18, and closing Friday, the 26th. Among 
those who are to deliver addresses or contribute papers 
are the Right Rev. Bishop Fallows, of Chicago; George 
Sexton, LL.D., of London; President Magill, of Swath- 
more College; the Rev. Archdeacon Mackay-Smith, of 
New York; Dr. Stafford, of Toronto, Canada; the Rev. 
John Quincy Adams, of San Francisco; the Hon. 
W.C. P. Breckinridge, of Kentucky; President Deems, 
of jthe Institute of Christian Philosophy; Joseph Cook, 
of Boston; Austin Abbott, Esq., of New York; the Rev. 
Dr. Rankin, of Orange, N.J.; and Professor Charles 
F’, Himes, of Dickinson College. | 

—A course of lectures will be delivered at Zion 
Church, Madison Avenue and Thirty-eighth Street, 
under the management of the Church Club, on five sue- 
cessive Thursday evenings. The first was delivered by 


| Bishop W. C. Doane on “ The Celtic Church.” The 


other subjects and lecturers will be as follows : May 2, 
“The Anglo-Saxon Church,” by the Rev. Samuel Hart, 
D.D., Professor of Latin at Trinity College, Hartford ; 
May 9, “ The Norman Period,” by the Rev. Alexander 
V.G,. Allen, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
at the Theological School, Cambridge ; May 16, “ The 
Reformation Period,” by the Right Rev. H. T. King- 
don, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of Fredericton, New 
Brunswick ; May 23, “ The Puritan Reaction,” by the 
Rev. Thomas S. Gailor, S.T.B., Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History at the University of the South. 

—The nineteenth annual assembly of the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Presbyterian Church 
was held in Philadelphia last week. About 300 dele- 
gates were in attendance. The President of the Society, 
Mrs. W. E. Schenck, called the assembly to order and _ 
delivered an address of welcome. The report of the 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Fishburn, placed the total re- 
ceipts for the year at $143,488.74, and the cost of ad- 
ministration at a little over one per cent. Mrs. F. U. 
Nelson presented the Home Secretary’s report, which 
told of progress in organization throughout the Society’s 
territory, forty-seven auxiliaries and 184 bands having 
been added during the year. One of the papers that 
attracted the most discussion was that by Mrs. 8. C. 
Perkins on“ Marriages and Missionary Work.” She 
said that arguments could be brought forward on both 
sides as to whether it would be better for the mission- 


aries to go out married or unmarried. Not all the | 


wives of missionaries are true missionary wives. A single 
woman is frequently sent out to do a specific work, and 
she must remember the solemn obligation under which 
she goes to her field. She owes herself for at least a 
term of years to that work. After that is done she is 
free to do as she will.with herself and her life. An 
animated discussion followed. ia 

—At the April meeting of the Brooklyn Congrega- 
tional Club, held on Monday evening of last week, 
addresses were made by Secretary J. B. Clark, of the 
Home Mission Society, on-“‘The Function and Value of 
a Conference of Congregational Churches,” and by the 
Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs on “The Anti-Slavery Movement 
in America.” Dr. Storrs related an incident about the 
Rev. Dr. Dwight, who, early in the fifties, was pastor of 
the First fe est Church in Brooklyn, and was a 
warm friend of the speaker. He was of Southern birth. 
It happened that Dr. Storrs preached an earnest sermon 
denouncing the Fugitive Slave law, and declaring that 
he would never be bound by it, nor would he hes it. 
Dr. Dwight expostulated with him as a friend, and 
feared that Dr. S:orrs had ruined his chance for useful- 
ness in the community ; but Dr. Storrs was flinty about 
it, and did not repent. A week later, one stormy Sat- 
urday night, Dr. Dwight came to Dr. Storrs’s door in 
the pouring rain, with a man as black as the night, and 
explained that the poor fellow was a runaway, and he 
wanted Dr. Storrs to tell him where he could take the 
man for safety. Dr. Storrs wanted to go himself and 
relieve Dr. Dwight, but the latter would not hear of it, 
nor would he permit Dr. Storrs to bear a part of the 
expense, but insisted on doing the whole work himself. 
So Dr. Storrs told Dr. Dwight where to take the man, 
over in Nassau Street, where there was a depot on the 
underground line. “As long as this mere abstract 
question was concerned,” said Dr. Storrs, “he thought 
I was going to the dogs, but when the reality was 
presented to him, he went to the dogs faster than I 
did.” 
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THE ROOF OF THE WORLD.’ 


Before one clambers the steep slant of the world’s | 


house-top he must pass through the charmed land of 
the picturesque. We sail, then, over the glittering 
wavelets of the Mediterranean, past Stromboli, with 
its eternal pennon of smoke, past Istamboul, where 
the “High Gate” is scarcely more than a name, 
and where the great church of Justinian and the 
bright-tinted and stuccoed summer pavilions of the 
Moslem are alike falling to ruin, past Trebizond 
sitting in her amphitheater with houses rising in 
circling tier above tier as in the ancient days when 
Xenophon and his forlorn fragment of the three 
thousand hailed its harbor as the end of their peril- 
ous journey, till we come at length to Batoum, the 
Oil City of the Orient. Batoum is also an oily city. 
The smell of petroleum is breathed in everywhere. 
The streets are slippery with the drippings of crude 
oil. “The planks of the vessels, the sailors’ clothes, 
the land, the very sea, are impregnated with it. 
There is a sort of oily coating which undulates upon 
the surface of the sea with the bluish tints of dam- 
askeened work.” Then a swift rush by rail and we 
are within the borders of Ivan, sacred of old, and 
home of the Magians. Forever romantic are the 
realities of the cities of the Persian plains. 

Hamadan, and Meshed the holy, and Bokhara, 
and Balk, and Teheran, and Tiflis, and Samareand 
they are so many pearls of the picturesque strung 
upon the chaplet of travel. The cool stone arcades 
of the bazaars, where sit the cross-legged merchants 
smoking the narghileh in total indifference ; the 
costumes of many tribes and lands; bright colors ; 
various tongues ; musk, sandal-wood, and roses 
scenting the air; again the domed mosques with 
beautiful lofty gates, and the weird chants of the 
muezzin from the gallery of some needle-like min- 
aret calling out the hours of prayer with “ Allah il 
Allah, Allah Akbar!” again, the savage warriors 
from the steppes intoxicated with the koumys of 
mare’s milk, the lying Persian drunk with hash- 
schish, the sober Turcoman and the intractable 
Uzbeg—all these go to make up the vivid picture 
of an Oriental city. 

Contrast with this the lonesome steppes, and 
only here and there a brackish pool mirroring 
the dull sky, where fly heavily uncanny birds ot 
prey and swamp fowl; mud huts, fever-stricken Kal- 
muck serfs, tumble-down caravansaries full of rats, 
fleas, and lice. Only tombs are admirable in this 
region. 

The roads—* Vallah!” says the native, “ roads 
are the image of life. Whether they are good or 
bad, one must follow them to the end: whether you 
are poor or rich, you will see out the end of your 
days.” The forts as well as the roads are falling 
into ruins. Khoraisan no longer fears the Turco- 
mans. ‘The Persians fear only one another. * They 
sell barley mixed with earth and stones, and alter 
they have weighed it their customer is obliged to 


_ weigh it again, as they put their feet upon the bottom 


of the seales to bring them down.” Behold this 
old woman bargaining—a type. She squats like 
a frog on the brink of a pool; “she plunges her 
hands, which are like hay-forks, into the barley, 
turns it over, and tastes it. What a horrible old 
woman! Her toothless jaws munch it, and her 
cheeks sweil out like those of a toad.” Such is the 
Tartar at home. 

In the East things have a way of arranging 
themselves as if to be painted or photographed. 
Along the track of the caravan one may see “a 
village in ruins, which is round in shape, like a dove 
cote, built of briek, and completely abandoned. In 
a niche there are some leaves of an old book, while 
a few butterflies are fluttering around an owl 
perched upon the end of a cornice, which one would 
imagine to be stuffed if his eyes did not blink now 
and then. The owner of the place appears to be a 
ventriloquist, who excites the public curiosity by his 
way of snoring from the inside of an underground 
cell which he has had made, and in which he leads 
ihe life of an anchorite.”’ It would perhaps be most 
interesting to study the several types of the chief- 
tains of these tribés—the Persian, Turcoman, Tar- 
tar, Afghan, and Kirghiz Kahns. Nowhere does 
character develop so independently as among these 
half-civilized races of Central Asia. Must we enu- 
muerate these tribes’ Who is equal to a catalogue 
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of the ships? Best take the summary of our poet 
latest dead : 

“The Tartars of the Oxus, the King’s guard. 
First, with black sheepskin caps and with long spears, 
Large men, large steeds, who from Bokhara come 
And Khiva, and ferment the milk of mares. 
Next the more temperate Toorkmans of the south, 
The Tukas, and the lances of Salore, 
And those from Altruck and the Caspian sands— 
Light men on light steeds, who only drink 
The acrid milk of camels, and their wells. 
And then a swarm of wandering horse, who came 
From far, and a more doubtful service owned— 
The Tartars of Ferghana, from the banks : 
Of the Jaxartes, men with scanty beards 
And close-set skull-caps; and those wilder hordes 
Who roam our Kipchak, and the northern waste, 
Kalmucks and unkempt Kuzzaks, tribes who stray 
Nearest the Pole, and wandering Kirghizzes, 
Who come on shaggy ponies from Pameer.” 


Grotesque as is the variform life which lines the 
banks of the broad-breasted and slow-rolling rivers 
of the steppes, we pass on to the Pamir, “ the roof 
of the world.” The task is well-nigh superhuman, 
but M. Bonvalot and his companions accomplished 
it, and the journal of their itinerary isa monument 
to courage, determination, and endurance. Almost 
incredible was the feat. From the beginning of 
March to the end of May they braved the severest 
tests of physical endurance. In a few days at the 
start they passed from the tropical heat of Margui- 
lane to the foot of the Taldik Pass, the portal of the 
Pamir, at an altitude of ten thousand feet. Ina 
few days the intense cold had caused their lips and 
cheeks to crack so that the blood oozes out and they 
are blinded with the glare from the snow. They 
have splitting headaches and a feeling of suffoca- 
tion , both the men and horses bleed from the nose, 
so rarefied has the atmosphere become. At 8 p.m. 
there are 68° of frost; at 6 a.m. there are 75°. 
The sleeping-rugs weigh like lead, and one’s head 
feels like to burst. About this time they come upon 
some wretched Chinese Kara-Kirghiz, who are shep- 
herds. ‘The master of the shelter spreads out 
some skins for us and offers us a supper, which 
consists of mutton boiled in water with a strong 
flavor of dung, either because the melted snow in 
which the mutton had been boiled contained some, 
or because the smoke from the fire had got into 
the coffee-pot. For it is in a coffee-pot that these 
people cook their food. They have no other cook- 
ing vessel. They tear off pieces of meat with 
their fingers, and all drink the gravy in turn from 
the coffee-pot. There is no salt in it.” A few 
days later, at 7,800 feet above sea level, meat cooks 
badly, and the tea has no flavor, and there are 40° 
of frost. But forward! After ten hours of. 
floundering through deep snow—often six feet or 
more—they encamp at fifteen thousand feet of 
altitude. One principal hardship is the extremes 
of heat and cold. At 7:15 it was 11° below zero 
in shade, and in sun 38° above. At 7:40—that is, 
not a half-hour later—it was 8° below in shade and 
58° in sunshine. At eight o’clock it was 5° below 
in shade, and in sun 55° above; at nine o'clock it 
was 27° below in shade, and in sun 72° above. This 
is an average of the thermometric condition of the 
Pamir. It is always the unexpected temperature 
which happens. March 27 they reached the sum- 
mit, 15,700 feet above the sea level! Here at 
length they are at the peak or ridge of the roof of 
the world, just close up under the rafters of the sky. 
Oh, how the piercing wind blows, and the snow 
falls and is driven in solid mass! The men are 
suffocating. Every heart-beat threatens to burst 
through ears and eyes. It is frightful! What 
the temperature is no one can tell, for the mercury 
has retreated in disgust, and curled itself into a 
little, hard, round pellet in the bulb of the ther- 
mometer. The poor horses die, worn out with the 
cold, storms, and deep snow. The men push ahead 
on foot. Strange to say, this frightful region has 
inhabitants. Up on the roof of the world are the 
outlaws, the ruffians, men abhorrent for bloody and 
abominable crimes. The Pamir has also its own 
architecture. The living build there houses for the 
dead. 

The roof of the world is a grand cemetery. Over 
its desolate wastes are scattered the domes of the 
mausolea, but for the living no house is ever built. 
Strange land, silent but for the everlasting winds 
that shriek about! Among its snows and glaciers 
the majestic Oxus takes its rise. Only the Pamir 
eamel, the yak, and the stunted Kirghiz pony 
drink those delicious waters at their source. Not 
only nature but man also is hostile upon the Pamir. 
The nominal ruler is the Daotai of Kashgar, but in 
a desert and among outlaws what ruler can there 


would.’ ” 


be? Everywhere are bloodthirstiness, lying, and 
treachery. At last, after three months of incredible 
hardships, these intrepid men, stripped of horses, 
stores, and money, footsore, ragged, and exhausted, 
drag themselves down a valley, past seven glaciers, 
and arrive among the brigands and fever marshes 
of India. 

_ The story is epical. It is like the acts of the 
heroes of the Sagas and the Eddas. ‘The contrasts 
are strong, and the energy is fairly electrifying. 
The crossing of the “roof of the world” was a 
grand tour de force. 


THE HISTORY OF PREACHING.! 


This title is larger than the book which it in- 
troduces to the reader. The volume contains only 
a portion of the lectures on preaching delivered by 


‘the late Dr. Ker to his theological students in the 


Theological Hall of the United Presbyterian 
Church in Edinburgh. It does not include his 
lectures on the English Puritan preaching, nor on 
the Scottish preaching, nor on the French preachers, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant. It sketches 
the preaching of the ancient Church, both Easter 
and Western, but is fullest and most valuable in its 
treatment of the post-Reformation preaching in 
Germany. It is throughout rather a series of his- 
torical sketches than a history; but is not the less 
valuable and perhaps is the more suggestive for 
that very reason. The modern preacher may 
get a good deal of valuable suggestion from this 
volume, both by reason of its historical inspiration 
and its historical warnings; and the student of 
modern schools of thought in the Church will in- 
cidentally find interesting matter for comparison 
with them in the outlines. of ancient analogous 
schools. 

The Reformation was a revival of preaching. It 
was a movement in precisely the opposite direction 
from that of the modern tendency toward increase 
of liturgical, if not ritualistic, forms in our churches. 
Luther put preaching above, not only all ordinances 
and forms, but above the written Word, because in 
it the Spirit speaks to living men through living 
men. The power of the preacher, according to 
Luther, is Christian experience in the heart. As 
Paul says, “ Prophesy according to the measure of 
faith,” so Luther says, “If you wish to preach, go 
to God and say, ‘ Dear God, I wish to preach to 
thy glory, to speak of thee, to praise thee, and to 
show forth thy name, though I cannot do so as I 
The skill of the preacher consists in con- 
centration on a single pre-eminent thought. Some 
preachers are like a maid-servant going to market, 
who wastes her time in talking with this one and 
that one in the road, and arrives too late. The 
aim of the preacher must be to reach the common 
people. “‘ When I preach, I regard neither doctors 
nor magistrates, of whom there are in this church 
about forty, but I have an eye ‘to the multitude of 
young people, children, and servants, of whom there 
are more than two thousand.’ After Luther’s 
death, preaching fell into a decline; theology was 
substituted for religion, dogmatic doctrine for liy- 
ing faith. It was revived under Spener, who laid 
emphasis on the study of the Bible rather than of 
eatechisms, and the reaching of the heart and the 
life rather than the head. In connection with it, 
if not out of it, grew up the movement known as 
Pietism, followed again by Illuminism. The dog- 
matism that followed Luther led by inevitable 
reaction to an epoch in which definite belief was 
neglected and vague and indefinable feeling was 
exalted to a first place. The emotions were ap- 
pealed to; but the emotions cannot live unless the 
perceptions recognize some object worthy to arouse 
their action. Love of God is dependent upon a 
knowledge of God ; hatred of sin upon a knowledge 
of sin. When the perceptions have no objects held 
before them to arouse the emotions, the emotions 
themselves become the objects of attention. Intro- 
spection is the result, and morbid self-conceit or 
morbid self-disgust the result. The spiritual in- 
sight of such a scholar as Bengel, the spiritual 
activity of such a preacher and organizer as Zinzen- 
dorf, were not suflicient- to overcome these evils at 
the time, and the excessive emotionalism of the 
epoch of Pietism was followed by the high and dry 
rationalism of the epoch of Illuminism. Material- 
ism took the place of spirituality; religion was 
reduced to a series of ethical rules; the supernat- 
ural was eliminated from religion, both as a doctrine 
and as a life. The burning bush of Moses was the 
sun shining on a dead shrub covered with drops of 


1 Lectures on the History of Preaching. By the late Rev 
John Ker, D.D. (New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 
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borealis, the fancies of the shepherds having sup- 
plied the rest of -the narrative. What happened 
under such preaching has always happened since 
under similar ministry; the strong attractions 
afforded by a present, helpful, witnessing God were 
all wanting; congregations found nothing in such a 
teaching which paid for the time and trouble of at- 
tendance, and the churches fell into decay. From 
this cold*intellectualism, Schleiermacher, with a faith 
much resembling that of the so-called New The- 
ology, as interpreted by such modern writers as the 
author of ‘“ Ecce Homo,” and such theologians as 
Maurice, led the way back to a spiritual faith, 
which found its best expression in such interpreters 
of Scripture as Tholuck, and, we may add, Christ- 
lieb. 

This brief condensation of what is itself a brief 
‘and condensed account of the rise and fall of the 
German pulpit may suffice to suggest to our readers at 
least that, in the study of the pulpit of the past, if not 
in this particular interpretation of that branch of 
church history, the minister may find a guard against 
repeating the blunders of past epochs, and some ex- 
amples which, if not too blindly followed, may help 
his preaching to avoid alike the quicksands of a 
mere objectless emotionalism and the dangerous 
rocks of.a barren intellectualism, and teach him that 
the preacher must be something more than either 
a lecturer or an exhorter in order to achieve a real 
and permanent success in the pulpit. 


Sermon Stuff. By S. D. McConnell, D.D. (New 
York : Thomas Whittaker. $1.) Such a volume as 
this may be useful, but it is a question whether it is 
desirable. We are presented with twenty-five sermon 
outlines, and with two completed discourses, the latter 
not at the disposal of the borrower of the outlines. 
The skeleton sermons are well arranged, and sufficiently 
thoughtful to warrant the putting on of flesh and blood 
to form the body of divinity. But the query is whether 
some are not so fully wrought out as to tempt the lazy 
priest to permit another to do his thinking. There is 
always danger that such ministerial helps will be abused, 
and we very much doubt the availability of ‘Sermon 
Stuff” for men of genuine talent. They will choose 
their own plan, for the true sermon necessitates a per- 
vading spiritual entity in the process of construction. 
Dr. McConnell intends to do his brethren a service. 
We sincerely hope he may. Ii is our greater desire 
that no premium may be put upon indolence. 


We have received a volume of six hundred pages on 
American Manners and Social Forms, by Mrs. Julia M. 
Bradley. (Chicago: James B. Smiley.) This is a 
subscription book, printed in fairly attractive style, 
and it contains a great mass of information and instruc- 
tion on such points as letter-writing, invitations, call- 
ing, anniversaries, dinners, etc., ete. It seems to be 


usually correct in the advice given, though often some. 


of the directions are hardly called for. It is late in 
the day, for instance, to advise readers not to eat with 
their knives, nor to give alcoholic drinks to children. 
On the whole, the book does not seem to us to compare 
very well with such an excellent manual as that of 
Mrs. Sherwood. There are many pictures, most of 
which have nothing whatever to do with the text. Here 
and there one finds such absurdities as, under the head 
“ Treatment of the Hair,” the remark: “ See illustra- 
tions of St. Mary and Mrs. M for heavy growth of 
hair.” 


Living Matter: Its Cycle of Growth and Decline in 
Animal Organisms. By C. A. Stephens. (The Labora- 
tory Co., Norway Lake, Me.) This small volume of 
hardly more than one hundred pages is a résumé of 
an extended investigation into the causes of “ old age ” 
and “organic death.” The inquiry pertains to the 
actual physical and physiological causes of the above- 
named conditions, aud possible remedial agencies. In 
other words, Is it possible not to die 7?—a question by no 
means unworthy of scientific treatment. Mr. Stephens 
las evidently studied with care, and is familiar with 
scientific fact andterminology. He touches incidentally 
hut effectively some recent scientific conjectures with 
which lay-readers are acquainted through the writings 
of Tyndall and Huxley. How much of practicality lies 
in the assumptions and theories must be left to the 
judgment of individual readers. 3 


_A Delsarte primer has just been published by Gene- 
vieve Stebbins (Mrs. J. A. Thompson), who is well 
known to all interested in Delsarte’s system as the 
translator of his great work on “ Dramatic Expression,” 
and as a teacher of the system, as applied to gymnas- 
tics and voice culture, of several years’ successtul expe- 
rience in this city. The Delsarte Primer of Gymnastics and 
Voice Culture contains regular lessons, with questions 
and answers, very clearly stated directions for the exer- 
cises, and everything that is necessary to assist a 
teacher in systematic and practical instruction. The 
author states the intent and aim of the Delsatte gym- 
nastics as being to harmoniously develop the entire man, 
aud not,as do the ordinary and old practice of gymnastics, 
to build up the physical expense of the mental, 


centuries ago. 


thus resulting in disproportionate growth and in angu- 
larity. (New York: E. S. Werner.) 


The experience of thousands of travelers has proved 
the great practical value of the Satchel Guide to Europe 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston). The 
seventeenth edition has just been sent us, and it 
contains evidence of careful revision in many points. 
This guide is of special aid as giving a general itinerary 
of Europe, to be supplemented, of course, if desired, 
by more detailed work on various countries and cities. 
It describes one continuous route, which may be fol- 
lowed closely or from which many digressions may be 
made. The introductory chapters contain sensible and 
practical hints on a great variety of matters of interest 
to travelers. The maps are numerous and to be de- 
pended on. The volume is small, and can be easily 
carried in the pocket. 


Sarah Tytler never writes trash. To our mind, how- 
ever, she has not come up to her standard in French 
Janet. (New York: Harper & Bros.) The scene of 
the story is laid now in Scotland and now in Paris. It 
contains some good pen-pictures and some pleasing 
characters which are truthfully and_ philosophically 
developed. A charm of quietness as of a Sunday sum- 
mer afternoon broods over much of the book. It is 
restful. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The editors of Harper’s Magazine have been fortunate 
enough to secure as a contributor to the May number 
one of the Forty Immortals of the French Academy— 
Vieomte Eugéne Melchior de Vogii¢é, who furnishes the 
first of a series of agreeably written and profusely illus- 
trated papers on “Social Life in Russia.” Another 
notable feature of this month’s “ Harper's ” is the story 
told by M.‘de Blowitz, the famous European corre- 
spondent of the London “ Times,” of how he accom- 
plished what he himself modestly admits has been 
considered “the greatest feat in European journalism ” 
—the obtaining of an advance copy of the Berlin 
Treaty for publication in the “ Times” on the day that 
the document was signed and before it appeared in any 
other journal. Despite a certain egotism, the paper is 
interesting and amusing. Mr. F. Grant, the son of one 
of the Presidents of the British Royal Academy, 
describes the history of that institution, with many 
portraits of eminent painters. A beautifully illustrated 
article on the Egyptian lotus and its kindred flowers is 
written, under the title “ The Meadow Mud-Hole,” by 
Dr. Charles C. Abbott, whose name is well known to 
our readers. Andrew Marvell’s pretty poem, “ Thoughts 
in a Garden,” is adorned with half a dozen delightful 
drawings by Mr. Alfred Parsons. In fiction the best 
thing is the short story by Richard Malcolm Johnston, 
which abounds in his usual faithful and entertaining 
characterization of old-time Georgia dialect and humor. 
The departments presided over by Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Howells, and Mr Warner are even more than usually 
readable ; and, indeed, in all respects this issue of the 
magazine is rather above than below the high standard 
set by its recent predecessors. 


In the Century for May will be found a curiously 
illustrated and exceedingly interesting article on the 
famous artist Jean Francois Millet, by Mr. Wyatt 
Eaton, who gives personal recollections of the painter 
and of his family life, with many pen-and-ink sketches 


drawn by the great artist for the entertainment of his- 


children and grandchildren. Samoa is given decided 
prominence in the contents of this number. There are 
three articles on the topic; the first, by Dr. H. W. Whit- 
aker, tells of the social customs and peculiarities of 
the people, and is profusely illustrated; the second is 
by Mr. George H. Bates, who has just been appointed 
one of the United States Commissioners to Berlin, to 
negotiate on Samoan matters; the third is by Captain 
Erben, U.S.N., of the “Tuscarora.” Another attract- 
ive descriptive article is that by Mr. Wilson, on Jeru- 
salem and its surroundings. Mr. Kennan, in his series 
of articles on Siberia, tells the story of “ A Ride Through 
the Trans-baikal.” The installment of the Lincoln His- 
tory deals with the subject of the draft excitement, and 
contains an address to the Nation on the necessity and 
constitutionality of the draft by President Lincoln 
which he finally decided to suppress, and which now 
appears in print for the first time. In fiction the best 


thing of the issue is the negro sketch, “'Tom’s Strat- 


egy,” by Mr. H. S. Edwards. 


The usual variety of literary, historical, critical, and 
descriptive papers will be found in the current issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly, enlivened by stories and poems— 
among which latter we should not fail to mention 
with special appreciation the tale by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, and the graceful little poem signed with the 
initials of Mr. Aldrich. A new serial begins with 
this number. 


time, among the New York Knickerbockers of two 
Mr. W. H. Bishop writes graphically 
of “The Paris Exposition in Dishabille;” Professor 
Josiah Royce contributes the first of two papers en- 


titled “ Reflections after a Wandering Life in Austra- 


lasia;” and Mr. H. C. Merwin talks amusingly about 
some famous “ Trotting Horses.” <A paper on “Tem- 


perance Legislation ” by Mr. Charles Worcester Clark 


is very carefully written, and in many points agrees © 


It is by Mr. E. L. Bynner, is called the 
“ Begum’s Daughter,” and is laid, as regards scene and. 


‘with the views so often expressed in The Christian 


Union. 


The leading article in Scribner’s Magazine for May 
is a finely illustrated paper on “ The Land of the Wina- 
nishe ”’—the winanishe being the land-locked salmon 
of Lake St. Joun in Canada, a region but recently 
thrown open tosportsmen. The authors of the article 
are those expert anglers, Dr. Leroy M. Yale, of this 
city, and J.G. A. Creighton, of Quebec. | They describe 
the sport with keen interest, and give also by the way 
some entertaining pen-pictures of odd characters. 
This is the first of a series of articles on Fishing, the 
second of which will be contributed next month by Mr. 
A. Foster Higgins, whose subject will be “Striped 
Bass Fishing.” Of the other illustrated articles of this 
issue perhaps the most striking is that by Professor 
John Trowbridge, of Harvard, on “ Photography.” 
The pictures are from photographs taken ma quite 
uncommon conditions, and showing some of the re- 
markable achievements now made possible to the ama- 
teur by the dry-plate and instantaneous processes. In 
the Railway Series Mr. Theodore Voorhees, of the 
New York Central, describes the complicated system 
of “The Freight Car Service.” On the literary side 
there are some features of great interest, notably the 
article by Mr. Eugene Schuyler giving personal remi- 
niscences of Count Leo Tolstoi and -his friends of 
twenty years ago. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie contributes 
a short talk on “Fiction as a Literary Form.” The 
End Paper this month is by Charles. Eliot Norton, 
who chats pleasantly of “The Lack of Old Homes in 
America.” | 


LITERARY NOTES. | 


— Dodd, Mead & Co. have just issued in book form 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr’s story, “ The Last of the McAllis- 
ters.” - 3 

—A biography of Sir Charles Napier has been under- 
taken by Sir William Butler for the English Men of 
Action Series. | 

—Maemillan & Co. have added to their cheap edition 
of Charles Kingsley’s works the poems of that brilliant 
and versatile novelist. - 

—A letter from Robert Louis Stevenson, who was 
reported to be dangerously ill at Honolulu, says that 
he was, at the date of writing, in his usual good health. 

—In the contribution “ The Southwark Settlement,” 
in The Christian Union for April 18, the name Barnett 
was misprinted Burnett. The Rev. Samuel A. Barnett 
was meant. 


—A timely volume in the “Knickerbocker Nugget ” : 


Series (New York : G. P. Putman’s Sons) has just been 
issued under the title “The [deals of the Republic.” It 
contains the Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution, Washington’s two inaugural and farewell ad- 
dresses, and Lincoln’s two inaugural and Gettysburg 
addresses. 

—A new edition has just been published of Bayard 
Taylor’s “ Views Afoot,” one of the most famous books 
of travel ever printed in this country. The book is 
less known to readers of this generation than it should 
be, and we advise those who are not acquainted with 
its charm to adopt this opportunity of making its ae- 
quaintance. (New York: John B. Alden & Co.) 

—By way of appropriate commemoration of the cente- 
nary of the inauguration of Washington, G. P. Putnam?’s 


Sons have issued an edition, limited to 300-copies, of Irv- - 


ing’s “Life of Washington ” in five volumes of quarto size, 
handsomely printed, and containing a great variety of 
illustrations. Among the latter are portraits of all the 
leading generals and statesmen of the Revolutionary 
period. q 

—Harper & Brothers have just published a new edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, of that extremely valuable 
book of reference, President C. K. Adams’s “* Manual of 
Historical Literature.” In the new edition references 
to new books of great importance have been introduced, 
additional descriptions added, and at the end of each 
chapter a new section has been appended on recent 
books of importance. As the volume now stands it is 
a complete résumé of historical literature. 

—Among the most beautiful books now coming from 
the press are those which form the “ Temple Library,” 
the sale of which is controlled in this country by 
Messrs. Maemillan & Co. The latest addition to this 
series presents in two volumes “The Poems and Plays 
of Goldsmith,” edited by Austin Dobson, and enriched 
by a series of charming little etchings by Jellicoe and 
Railton. We know of no form in which Goldsmith has 
heretofore appeared so dainty, so convenient, and so sat- 
isfactory to the lover of good books as this. The edition 
is limited in this country to 500 copies. 

—An admirable atlas has just been issued by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. It is edited by Mr. 
George Chisholm, under the title ‘“ Longman’s New 
Atlas, Political and Physical,” and presents several 
features of especial value to instructors, and to all who 
are interested in history and travel. The maps are 
so well printed as to bring out the topography of the 
different countries with great clearness. Much space 
is surrendered to smaller maps showing the relative 
position and comparative size of different sections, and 
conveying a great deal of information relating to geo- 
logical and physicai features. At the end of the vol- 
ume a number of pages are devoted to lithographs 
exhibiting race types and specimens of the architecture, 
scenery, and natural history of different parts of the 
globe. The volume is very substantially and hand- 
somely made. (34.) 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


THE WEEK. 


The penalties of the United States law against 
the selling of liquor without a license, which are 
notoriously severe, can now be invoked against any 
liquor-seller in Oklahoma. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has issued an order that no license can be 
issued in that Territory, on the ground that liquors 
cannot be taken into Oklahoma without crossing 
the Indian Territory, where their presence is pro- 
hibited by law. Whether or not this ruling will 
be sustained seems doubtful. “ Bonfort’s Circular ” 
quotes a memorandum from Major-General Schofield 
to the effect that the reservation of the railway over 
which the liquor is transported, though within the 
Indian Territory, is no part of it. 


An important liquor case has just been decided 
by the United States Circuit Court in Portsmouth, 
N.H. A grocer of that city had bought twenty-five 
barrels of whisky from a Philadelphia distillery, 
giving the order to a traveling salesman in Ports- 
mouth. When the distiller sued for payment, the 
verdict was against him, the State Court holding 
that the order has been taken contrary to law and 
that therefore the contract could not be enforced. 
When the case was brought before the United States 
Court, the distiller claimed that the New Hamp- 
shire law was unconstitutional, inasmuch as it inter- 
fered with the perfect freedom of commerce between 
the States. ‘The United States Court, however, 
upholds the decision of the State Court, making the 
very important distinction that the statute of New 
Hampshire does not restrict the importation of 
liquors from other States—it only forbids the taking 
of orders for liquor to be sold within the State in 
violation of law. It may be that the effect of the 
law is to prevent the importation of liquors from 
other States, but the distinction between State re- 
strictions upon the importation and State restrictions 
upon the sale of a commodity when within the State 
is clearly recognized and well defined. 


Surely, no one any longer believes that the State 
has not the right to prohibit the sale of an article 
of consumption which is deemed injurious. A bill 
prohibiting the manufacture and sale of cigar- 
ettes, and also the sale of rice paper for cigar- 
ette wrappers, has been passed by the lower house 
of the Michigan Legislature with only three dis- 
senting votes. In the State of Connecticut a bill 
somewhat similar in character, but confined in its 
operation to minors, recently passed both houses of 
the Legislature. It prohibited, under a penalty of 
$50, the sale or gift of tobacco in any form to a boy 
under sixteen years of age. 


The description which we published a year ago 
of the “Silver Dollar Saloon ” kept by a Republi- 
ean legislator in this city finds a worthy compan- 
ion-piece in an article printed in the ‘ Times” on 
Monday of last week : 

“Mr. Timothy D. Sullivan, known among his associ- 
ates in the Assembly as “ Dry-Dollar” Sullivan, having 
had a little trouble with the police a week ago, owing to 
the fact that he kept his two saloons open in violation of 
the law, exercised some degree of caution yesterday. Of 
course our Democratic Assemblyman did not individu- 
ally open the side door just far enough to scan the 
features of the thirsty person who asked that it be 
opened to him, but his assistants did, and their inspec- 
tion of all comers was most comprehensive. 

“ At the saloon at 116 Center Street all that seemed 
necessary for a man to pass the sentinel at the door 
was to be the possessor of a villainous face, a bad cigar, 
and a light derby hat, perched rakishly on the side of 


his head. Any person not rejoicing in the possession 


of either of these requisites was informed that the 
saloon was closed, though he could see the people inside 
and hear the clinking of the glasses as they were moved 
about the bar. 

“Mr. Sullivan’s saloon at 9 Doyers Street is a gem. 
It is safe to say that there are not a hundred people in 
this city who live above Canal Street who know where 
Doyers Street is, and if they did they would shun it as 
the plague. It is a little, dark, foul-smelling sort of 
an alley that runs west of the Bowery, just at Chatham 
Square, about three hundred feet, and ends in a dark 
mess at Pell Street. It is narrow and dirty, and in the 
daytime is repulsive enough to keep anybody from try- 
ing to penetrate into its mysteries, but at night, in addi- 
tion to its ugliness, it looks dangerous. Almost at any 
time after dark there can be seen from the Bowery 
little knots of rough-looking men lounging about near 
the beginning of the street, and the respectable citizen 
who by any chance wanders down into this neighbor 
hood buttons up his coat tightly and keeps a sharp 


lookout for squalls.” 


This is not agreeable Centennial reading, but it is 


none the less salutary. We are pleased to see the 
following reflection in the * World :” 

“What a lasting disgrace it is to the City of New 
York that two such men as ‘Silver-Dollar’ Smith and 
‘Dry-Dollar’ Sullivan should be sitting in the Assembly 
at Albany with the right to participate in legislation 
for the Empire State! Is the Republic a failure? Is 
civilization played out ?” 


The New York Legislature has passed the Re- 
publican High License bill. The lower house of 
the Connecticut Legislature has voted to recede 
from its former vote and concur with the Senate in 
submitting to the people the prohibitory amend- 
ment. The vote stood 135 yeas and 63 nays—one 
more than the necessary two-thirds. 


DARE WE TOLERATE BREWERIES 
DISTILLERIES ? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Is it true that the law-defying element of the 
liquor traffic is confined to the grog-shop, and that 
the larger concerns—breweries, distilleries, and 
wholesale establishments—are controlled by men 
of character and principle? Whats the policy 
of this vast ring interested in the consumption of 
spirituous liquors, and what power does it wield ? 
The following facts speak for themselves : 

In one of our leading New England cities three 
young men, becoming aware of the gross violation 
of our Sunday liquor laws, decided to do something 
as citizens toward its better observance. They 
determined, therefore, upon a certain date (Feb- 
ruary 10, 1889), and visited eleven saloons, nine 
in broad daylight, with the purpose of obtaining 
evidence against some of the offenders. Without 
in any case pledging secrecy, they obtained en- 
trance either by following others or by the aid of 
one of their number whose past life had given him 
the knowledge of back entrances. In each case a 
little was drank, and the surroundings and circum- 
stances were noted. A conservative estimate 
places the number of young men in attendance 
at saloons in this city upon Sunday at about 
four thousand. The evidence thus obtained was 
placed in the hands of the prosecuting attorney, 
and though the illicit sellers desired to compro- 
mise, for fear of losing their licenses, the cases 
were nevertheless presented, and conviction secured, 
from which the men appealed, the cases to come up 
again in the June term of the Superior Court. The 
men had tried, of course, to weaken or prevent the 
evidence. It was intimated to one witness that he 
would not get out of town alive if he appeared 
against them. He was waited upon by one of the 
liquor dealers who showed him that he was a large 
stockholder in the concern which employed the 
young man, who was a mechanic; the young man 
found it expedient to get a new position. 

Another development in the case of the second 
witness reveals some facts to which I would call 
your thoughtful attention. Within a few days a 
representative of the National Brewers’ Association 
waited upon the corporation where the young man 
had been for some years employed as stenographer 
and was in line of promotion, and, threatening them 
with boycotting, gave them to understand that their 
employee must leave, which he has since done. 

The third witness being employed in philan- 
thropic work, no effort has been made to oust him. 


AND 


S. B. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
ANSWERS TO ‘A FRANK ANSWER.” 
L 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have just read your editorial “A Frank An- 
swer,” and I want to thank you for it. If you have 
ever come down the Sound, been caught in a fog, 
and realized the feeling of relief and pleasure which 
comes to the belated passengers when the fog clears 
away, then you can understand something of my 
feelings as I read your answer. 1 believe the 
Bible(as you do), but I cannot accept the strained 
interpretations which many good people give it. 
Why will preachers and teachers insist upon a lit- 
eral interpretation, and thereby alienate some of 
the best thought in the country? My children are 


taught that the Bible is true, but that there are 
many things in it which they cannot understand. 
They already begin to find statements which are 
contrary to their reason or contradictory in them- 
selves. I always explain such things as best I can, 
leaving them at all times to judge for themselves. 


I would rather they should become liberal than in- 
fidel. ‘The strained, unreasonable, and contradic- 
tory interpretations of the Bible which are made by 
many of our teachers are doing more to drive youn 
people from the church than Bob Ingersoll and all 
his disciples. J. H. G. 


If. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : : 

In your “frank ” answer to the letter of “ B. A.,”’ 
both of which were published in the last number of 
The Christian Union, you say that the view that 
all parts of the Bible are not of divine authenticity 
is more conducive to reverence for the Book than 
the view that it is of divine authority throughout. 
“ B. A.” is evidently a man who, when he reads his 
Bible, reads it with the faith that he is reading the 
very word of God. Believing as he does, he ap- 
proaches the Book as he approaches God himself, 
with humility and profound reverence. He enter- 
tains no doubt as to the divine authorship of every 
chapter and sentence in it. Now, suppose the 
effect of your reply to his letter should be to con- 
vince him that your view is correct, that the Bible 
is not such a book as he had supposed it to be, that 
portions of it are of purely human origin, and so 
are in no sense authoritative, would such a convic- 
tion on the part of “ B. A.” tend to deepen his rev- 
erence for the Bible ? : M. 

[ Yes! exactly as we think the Protestant concep- 
tion of the Church of Christ conduces to a more 
intelligent, rational, and spiritual reverence for the 
church than the Papal conception.—Ens. C. U.] 


“THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Your correspondent, Mr. William W. Gamble, of 
Minnesota, in your issue of April 4, under above title 
has a few well-chosen words on this old topic, clos- 
ing by saying: “They [the farmers] should have a 
comprehensive view of the subject from interests 
outside their own organizations.” I am not a farm- 
er, and so submit a word in answer to this appeal. 
One of the difficulties in the the way of success to 
the average farmer is ignorance. Without argu- 


ment, let me give two instances. 


1st. Ignorance of facts. Mr.Gamble says “ thou- 
sands of families occupying good farms are com- 
pelled to give up the use of coffee because of the 
combinations and trusts formed to control the 
markets.” There are no “ trusts or combinations ” 
in coffee—none, at least, able to control prices. No 
coffee expert can find any good reason for the ad- 
vance in the price of this article except the all-sufti- 
cient one that the world’s production is less than the 
world’s demands. There is no duty on coffee, and 
so the tariff has nothing to do with the question. 
Before the farmer puts lance at rest let him find 
out whether he is attacking a real adversary or a 
windmill. 

2d. Ignorance of good business methods. I 
give an instance that came under my knowledge. 
Blankville has a canning factory packing a brand 
of peas which commands a high price. This factory 
distributes seed to neighboring farmers and pays a 
high price for the grown peas, but stipulates that 
the peas must be only of a certain maturity. The 
farmer in question had a number of acres so planted, 
which would have yielded about $40 per acre. In 
stress of bad weather he turned his whole force into 
the hay field at the critical time, and allowed the 
peas to stand. His hay netted him $15 to $20 
per acre, while he lost the peas. Because hay was 
a standard crop he thought it must be cared for at 
any cost, and the idea of gathering the peas, buying 
hay of his neighbors, and thus saving $20 per 
acre, did not occur to him. 

How many farmers know about their business 
anything like as much as the city merchant about 
his? What crop pays them and what not? Is 
there not a widespread ignorance about farming as 
a business G. 


Music.—To the musical entertainments, which were 
almost as numerous last week as if midwinter instead 
of April were here, we can give a line of record only in 
this crowded issue. On Monday a concert of the 
Gounod Society ; on Tuesday evening a performance 
of ‘Italian opera (Donizetti’s “ Lucia”) at the Metro- 
politan, as a benefit to Mr. Italo Campanini ; on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday two of Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s 
vocal recitals; on Thursday, Dr. von Biilow’s last 
pianoforte recital—so succeeded the attractions of six 
days. This week presents a fresh supply, and the local 
season will not be ended for at least a fortnight or 
three weeks, so changed here are the conditions of 
musie’s activity nowadays from what they were a few 


years ago. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. | 


4 NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY JAMES. 


A LONDON LIFE— 
THE PATAGONIA— 
THE LIAR— 
MRS. TEMPERLY. 


By Henry James. 12mo, $1.50. 


AN AUTHOR’S LOVE, 
BEING 
The Unpublished Letters of Prosper 
Mérimée’s “ Inconnue.” 
GLOBE 8VO, $1.50. 


yemarkable novel.”’—New York TRIBUNE. 
A New Story by the Author of “ Mr. 
Isaacs.” 


GREIFENSTEIN 


F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of Mr. Isaaes,” Dr. Claudius,” 
ete. 12mo, $1.50 


Itisastrange and "powerful romance, not without 
faults, but dealing with a large theme in a large, free, 
and vigorous manner, and noteworthy by its marked 
departure from the dominant literary methods. We 
have had no romance of its kind in recent years.— 
|Boston Daily Advertiser. 


GREIFENSTEIN 


is a very strong and well-written story, full of dra- 
atic situations, fine scenic description, subtle argu- 
ment and succinct narrative. Mr. Crawford’s style 
is eminently virile, moreover, and it has a concentra- 
tion and force beyond that of his earlier writings. It 
is evident that the conception upon which he worked 
took strong hold upon him, and that the sense of the 
play of destiny in the development of the career and 
its counteraction by the purity and high vitality of 
Hilda, was as present to him as it is in the story. 
Hilda is, indeed, a remarkable character. ..,. But 
there are really no dummies in this novel, which is 
uot less original and fresh than powerful and interest- 
ing, and which we are inclined torank as the best piece 
of work the author has yet done.—[New York Tribune. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK. 


THF PLEASURES OF LIFE. 


Part 2. 
By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 


12mo, paper, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


Love—Art—Poetry—Music—The Beauties of 
Nature—The Troubles of Life-—Labor and 
Rest—Religion—The Hope of Progress—The 
Destiny of Man. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


12mo, cloth limp, each 60 cts.; edges uncut, 75 cts. 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE. By Thomas 

Hughes. 

Livingst ne’s great services and great sacrifices 
have not yet been estimated at their true value. The 
appreciation of these will —— as time passes, and 
Mr. Hughes has done a valuable service in helping to 
make this appreciation intelligent. The volume reads 
like romance, but Livingstone was filled with romance. 

Boston Evening Traveller. 
hen it is said that Mr. Hughes has done justice to 
his subject, no further words of commendation are 
uecessary.—[Weekly Witness. 

For the use of young people this story of one of 
Christ’s heroes is just what is needed, and we com- 
mend it asa k worth owning and reading in every 
home.—[Christian Intelligencer. 

model short biography of a man 
full of the best kind of instruction and example that 
can be afforded to a generation in whom the qualities 
which distinguished Livingstone appear to need spe- 
cial stimulation. ... Mr. Hughes has done his work 
with excellent judgment, bringing out the most inter- 
esting points, . . . exhibiting clearly the fine quali- 
ties ot the explorer—his perseverance, his admi ra- 
tive skill, his simple piety and trust, and his conscien- 
tious anxiety to do his duty to the uttermost.—[New 


ork aribune. 
HENRY THE FIFIH. By the Rev. 


A. J. Church. 


This series of books promises to be as successful as 
the ** English Men of Letters ’’ series.—{Scotsman. 

A most fascinating study of the career and charac- 
ter of one'of the most misunderstood of English kings. 
--|Boston Evening Traveller. 


GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir 
William Butler. 


No biography of Gordon could approach accuracy 
of impression, however it <p accomplish accuracy 
of fact, which did not take Gordon’s religious enthu- 
 slasm constantly. into account... . gains every- 

where from the biographer’s qualifications 


re 
doing the best he could to better the misery that lay 


MACMILLAN & 00., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


whose career is | 


Shorthand, 


All purchasers, during the present year, of 
Warson’s Poonocrapuic Instructor will 
receive with their copies of the book a ticket 
entitling them to a thorough course of instruc- 
tion in Shorthand, which will be given them 
by the Author, by mail, without charge, ex- 
cept for postage. | 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR. 
An advanced method of imparting a knowl- 
edge of Shorthand. 
tensive Teaching. Complete self-instructor. 
By JouHn Watson. Cloth extra, $2.00. 


Intensive versus Ex- 


The chief distinction made for Watson’s 
method is the ease, rapidity, and certainty 
with which it can be acquired by the average 
pupil. 

**It seems so sensible a plan that it is st 
thought of it before The ‘is abl 
Vv. 


Henry G. Martin, a writer on Takig- 
raphy. 


**T believe that your system is capable of a high 
rate «f speed, for it seems to have the power of ex- 
pressing much with a minimum of effort, and yet 
retains great Francis H. Hemper- 
Ley, Teacher of Shorthand in the College of Com- 
merce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

List of publications for the spring season 


sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 W. 23d Street, New York. 


PMA 


IN INS 


AAP 


If you want a copy of the New Edition of 


HIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, 


By MARGARET SIDNEY, 


Send 25 cents, before the edition is 
exhausted. 


Comments from letters received daily. 
_ “Iam so glad to be able to get this delightful story 
in cheap form.”’ 
** Please send me five more copies of the ° Little 
Peppers ’ for friends.”’ 
‘*I am getting myself into business, but all my 


friends who see it want a copy. Please find inclosed 
a check for twelve more.”’ 


**We have long cherished the cloth volume as a 
household treasure, and now I mus/ have the paper 
one for common use.’’ 


“* It is just what I want for my Sunday-school class- 
I inclose order for ten more.’’ 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF CHRIST> 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


The most notable study of practical religion 
that has appeared for years, 


IN THE FORUM FOR MAY. 
WHERE DARWINISM FAILS, 


by Prof. St. George Mivart, the earliest 
and ablest scientific critic of Darwinism, 


IN THE FORUM FOR MAY. 


THE Forvmo is publishing much constructive 
religious discussion by the ablest writers. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO. 


253 Fifth Ave., New York. 
50 CTS. A COPY; $5.00 A YEAR. 


ALL SHOULD READ 


Prisoners of Poverty Abroad. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. author of ‘‘ Prisoners 
of Poverty,’’ ete. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
$1.00 ; paper cover, 50 cents. 


A sequel to Mrs. Campell’s previous work; the re- 
Suit of fifteen months among the working women of 
England, France, and Italy. 

Can life be worth living to the hordes of miserable 
women who have to work from fifteen to eighteen 
hours a day for wages of from 25 to 35 or 40 cents ? 
And what have all the study of political economy, all 
the writing of treatises about labor, all the Parlia- 
mentary debates, all the blue books, all the philan- 
thropic organizations, all the appeals to a common 
humanity, done, in half a century, for these victims of 
what is called a modern civilizati~n ?—[N. Y. Tribune. 

Who can answer ? 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


It is universally conceded that BIGLOW 
& MAIN’S Sunday School Song Books can 
always be relied upon. BRIGHT ARRAY 
is the Newest. If you want a New Song 
Book. try it. 192 pages. 830 per 100, in 
boards. A paper book sent on receipt of 
25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago. 


MEMORIAL, COMMENCEMENT, 
EXGIBITION, ANNIVERSARY, 


And all Festivat Day Music can certainly be pro- 
cured of Ditson Company. Send freely for Lists, 
Descriptions, and advice. 


Octavo Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our Octavo 
Pieces, 6,000in number. AlJl are most carefully 
selected, as containing the best Anthems, Glees, 
Choruses, Quartets, and Sacred Selections. More 
expensive to publish than sheet music, we still 
sell them for the low price of 5 to 10 cts. each. 


School Teachers 


will fiod numerous Concert and Exhibition Songs 
in our well made School Song Collections, of which 
some of the newest are *“‘ United Voices ”’ (50 
cts., $4.80 doz.), ““Children’s School Songs ” 
(35 cts., $3.60 doz.), **‘ Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary School Songs,’’ (30 cts., $3.00 doz.), and 
**Songs and Games for Little Ones ”’ ($2). 


Books for Social Singing 


have many effective Songs and Choruses, as 
** College Songs’”’ (50 cts.), ‘*‘ War Songs ’”’ 
(50 cts.), ‘* Jubilee and Plantation Songs ’”’ 
(30 cts.), ‘*American Male Choir’’ ($1.00), 
**Temperance Rallying Songs’”’ (35 cts.), 
**Memorial Day Songs and Hymns” 
(25 cts.) 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York: 


AN ATTRACTIVE MUSICAL SERVICE 


Children’s Day and Flower Sunday. 


Floral Praise No. 7. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


New Songs, Scripture Selections end appropriate 
citatlons. 16 pages. 


Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. | 


Previous issues, Nos. 1 to 6, at same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
81 CHICAGO. 


LIBRARIES AND PARCELS OF 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK. 


Rare. Curious. Current. 

Libraries Supplied Cheaper than any Book Store 
IN THE WORLD. 

MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 Chambers Street, 
3d door west of City Hall Park. NEW YORK. 
THE ERIGHT ARRAY, by Lowry and 
Doane, is the newest Sunday School Song 
Book, and is sure to become one of the 
most popular. 192 pages attractively gotten 
up. &%30 per 100 in boards. A sample 

in paper sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


You 


Men and women can make from 8100 to #150 
a month. 
We want representatives in every county and town 
to work our Wonders of the Universe. Teachers and 
Students to work during vavation. Ministers, Farm- 
ers, or anybody who wants to make money and is 
willing to work. Now is the time to start. Special 
inducements to parties who can furnish a horse. We 
have lots of good territory yet unworked on the 
Child’s Bible. Nearly 250,000 have been sold, and the 
demand is greater than ever. 
Address CASSELL & 
104 FourtH AVENUE, . New York. 
40 DEARBORN STREET, Cuicago, 


FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


CoO., B.B.S.D., 


FP. P. CLEANFAST Darning 
Robinson Cotton of 
Dye. our Dye. 
Retail stores 
Guaranteed 927 Broad 
not to way, 2 West 
crock, lé h St., and 
The wearing 
quality un- New York. 
surpassed. 107 State St., 
price-list TRADE-MARK, Boston. 


YOUR MONOGRAM either 2 or 3 Letter 
‘or Marking your Linen or Paper and 
-nvelopes with Indelible Ink and Bronze 
Colors. ONLY 50cts. POST-PAID. 
Iso PEN and PENCIL STAMPS 25cts. 
POST-PAID. 
TUCKER & SCHOTT, 


RUBBER & STEEL STAMP MAKERS, SEAL ENGRAVERS, &c. 
100 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


ASTER MUS 


In the four following, ee interspersed 


| through and in connection with the Responsive Read- 


ings instead of being printed all together,after them. 


THE KING OF GLORY.5 
SAV 


IOR VICTORIOUS. 
STER MORNINGC.E.£ RExrForp. 
CHRIST.®y J. = HALL. 


Price, & Cents cach by mail, postpaid 
$4.00 per hundred by express, 


EA R 
THE RISEN 


By J.E. HALL 


‘not prepaid, 


In the six following, the Carols are printed after the 

adings instead of being interspersed through them, 

proper references being given to show how the music 
can be used to best advantage with the Responses. 


EASTER SELECTIONS 
WITH CAROIS by ROOT, MURRAY, SWENEY, KIRK- 


FASTER 
HE IS R 

THE EASTER 
THE STORY of the 


rice same as for the Services. 


and GEO. F. R 


OOT. 
By ‘V. F. 


RESURRECTION. 
; Send for 


our Catalogue of 


Easter Music of all kinds. Parties having no account with us,are 
requested tu send cash with order or give satisfactory references. 


HCO 
d 19 East 16th Street, 


. Cincinnati,O 
Nowe ork City. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Manufacturing Stationers and 


Printers, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 


Patent Safety Tint Checks, 


Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 


ding Invitations, etc., engraved in 
styles. 


Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 
Your Custom Solicited. 


CYRUS F. 


LOUTREL. 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY contains 192 
pages of new Sunday School Songs, by 
Lowry, Doane, Sankey, Stebbins, Sweney, 


Kirkpatrick, Main, 


Danks, and others. 


Great excellence and variety is thus se- 
cured. Price in boards, $30 per 100. A 
copy in paper sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago. 


HEAVEN AND HELL, by EMAN- 
UEL SWEDENBORG, 420. pages, paper 


cover. 
the 


Mailed prepaid for 14 Cents by 
American Swedenborg Printing and 


Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, New 


York City. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Shere See for the press. George W. Curtis 


says: ° ading MSS. with a view to 


ublication is 


done, as it should be, y Gs 
etters, Dr. T. M. 


Chair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in 
Coan.’’ Terms by agreement. Dr: 


Titus Munson 


Coan, 20 West l4th Street, New York City. 


WANTED--A Christian 


Gentle- 


man or Lady in every Township to act as agent for the 
most Subscription Book published, THE 
HO BEYOND,” or Views of Heaven, by 


BisHop Fauttows. WV 
tions from the Leading Cler 


We have the choicest commenda- 
men and the Best Re- 
Terms address 


ligious Papers. For Circulars and 
NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State 


Street, Chicago. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 
OPEN DOORS: 
A MISSIONARY CONCERT EXERCISE ron SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


Argument, Incident and Appeal in Poetry and 


song—a beautiful Service. 


Price 5 ets.: 60 cts. per dozen, post-paid: +400 


per 100 not prepaid. Address 


FILLMORE BROS., CINCINNATI, O. or 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


PALA BOLL LD LOD LOD 


You 


AFT SYSTEM. 


exercises. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cen 


French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and Latin, 


can. by ten weeks’ study, mastereither of these Lan- 
8 sufficiently for every-day and business conversation, 
y DR. R. 8. ROSENTHAL’S celebrated MEISTERSCH- 
Terms $5.00 for books of each language 
with privilege of answers to questions, and correction 0 
ts. Liberal terms 
to teachers. Latin, Part I., just published, price, 50 cents, 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 


Ouire WELCOME 
to a copy of our ‘little book 
“How To MaKe PHOTOGRAPHS.” 


Your name 
is all suffi- 
ceive a copy 
containing 
catalogue of 
graphic 
Our stock is 
complete. 
from $2.50 


The Scovill 


423 Broome St., New 


and address 
cient to re- 
of this book 
an illustrated 
our photo- 
goods. 
varied and 
Outfits cost 


York. 


| 
ee PATRICK, LORENZ, DANKS, AND OTHERS. 
EASTER GEMS WITH CAROLS by ROOT, MUR- 
COLLIER, BOPX, Bc, 
ViITH CAROLS by ROOT, MUR- 
RAY, SWENEY, PORTER, &c, 
CAROLS by ROOT, MURRAY, 
WNER, WESTENDORF, &c, 
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clan from which Gordon was descended, the brief 
account of the wanderings of his ancestors, and the 
centuries of courage that preceded his own life, these 
: pages have the personal note so indispensable in a ae = 
good biography —[Boston Post. 
eastre, but a satisfaction to read. (Christian Ad: | 
picasure, but a satisfaction to read.—[Christian Ad- 
vocate. \ 4 
a vary striking plete of liter- | | j 
He is painted as one apart, whether in England or / = S, 
Palestine, among the crowds of China, or upon the = A f | r—~BS 
sands of the desert, communing with his own 
soul_and with God, full of fire, resolution. resource | WEN 
sround him.—|Chicago Advance. . ay upward. 
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CHRIST BEFORE PILATE. 
By J. Henry Smyrue, D.D., LL.D. 


The judgment hall was crowded where the 
oman Governor s 
— angry voices clamored for the Galilean’s 
) 
Proud Pilate’s voice grew softer as he looked 
upon the youth, 
And put to him the question, ‘Tell me, 
what is truth ?”’ 
Ah, little thought the Roman, much less those 
Jewish men, 
That the Truth. in all its power, stood in 
their presence then. 
Was a ome the mighty, and was not Cesar 
ing 
What meant that Hebrew peasant’s words, 
** A kingdom he will bring ’’? 
The ages have unfolded the sweet, mysteri- 
ous plan, 
And written in that peasant’s blood the way 
| to God for man. 
The darkness of that awful night by Easter 
morn was gone-- : 
The pathway through that peasant’s tomb is 
: the Christian’s pathway home. 
—{Exchange. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
SOCIETY. 


The Sixty-first Annual Meeting of the Soci- 
ety will be held in the chapel of the Sailors’ 
Home, 19) Cherry Street, New York City, 
Monday, May 6, 1889, at 3° o’clock p.m., when 
the reports of the year will be submitted and 
the usual business transacted. 

The Life Directors and Life Members, and 
the friends of the Society, are invited to be 

76 WALL STREET, New York. 


Why? Because PEARLI 


the work better—quicker a 
of the wear by doing away 


it a fair trial. 
suspect its presence. 


Co, 


(LIMITED), 


921 BROADWAY, 
COR. 21ST STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE, CONNECTING. 


«<I TABLE WARESP> 


FROM 
Mintons,Copeland,Worcester, 

-:- Crown Derby, -:- 
Dresden, Berlin, Vienna 

CONSISTING OF COURSES OF 
Oyster, Fish, Roast, 
Soup, Game, Entree, 

Salad and Dessert, 
Plates, Etc., Ete., 
After Dinner Coffees. 


PURE CUT CRYSTAL GLASS, 

IN SETS OR BY THE PIECE. 
RICH CUT BERRY BOWLS, FRUIT 
STANDS, OLIVE DISHES, ETC., 


ORPHAN ASYLUM SOCIETY |IN THE 
City or New York” was incorporated in 
1806, and is located on Riverside Avenue, 
between Seventy-third and Seventy-fourth 
Streets. Its object is to give a free home to 
destitute orphan children. Competent teach- 
ers are employed, and every effort is made to 
promote the welfare and education of the chil- 
dren intrusted to its care. It is a Protestant 
institution, and non-sectarian in management. 
The Trustees invite inspection of its method 
‘of conduct. rs. J. ODELL, First Directress, 
West Thirty-seventh Street. 


A GREAT ENTERPRISE. 


How the Mutual Reserve Fund Life As- 
sociation Conducts Its Affairs. 


The Association has recently invited inspection of 
its books from all quarvers, with the result that hun- 
dreds of people whe were doubting Thomaser have 
gone over to the Association without so much asa 
atrugglie. The books of the company reveal the fact 
that over $6,000,000 have been paid to more than 1,500 
widows and 6,000 orpharm children of deceased mem- 
bers, with more than $2,800,000 assets and more than 
$1,600,000 net surplus. The cash reserve or emergency 
fund approximates $2,000,000, while more than $16,000,- 
000 in cash has already been saved to its members by 
reducing the cost of, life insurance below the rates 
charged under the old level premium monopoly 


system. 

The Hon. Louis B. Schwanbeck, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Colorado, certifies that the books and ac- 
counts of The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 
are carefully and accurately kept ; its assets correct] 
stated ; its honest death claims promptly paid in full, 
and its entire business conduc upon sound business 
principles. : 

No company, no matter what its standing, could 
desire a better recommendation than that voluntarily 
offered by the Insurance Commissioner of the State 
of Colorado.— {The Telegram. 


In New and Elegant Forms, 
QUALITY UNEXCELLED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

** Life of Jesus the Christ.”’ The undersigned de- 
sire to correspond with subscribers to Vol. I. of this 
celebrated work, and also with all others interested 
in the publication of Vol. II., or the complete work. 
Write for circulars. Agents wanted. Bromfield & Oo., 
658 Broadway, New York. 


FOR COTTAGES, 
DINNER, DESSERT, TEA, TOILET-WARE AND GLASS 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


HOME DECORATION. 


ILLUSTRATED. The best home paper. Sample 
copy free. 37 West 22d Street, New York. 


Fawilies leaving this city for the summer months 
may be reminded that this is the best time for match- 
ing up their China, Glass, etc. We make a specialty 
of this department. 


Davis Collamore & bo. 


(LIMITED), 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Chea Meat Flavoring Stock for Sou 

Made As Beef Tea, ** on 
tonic and an agreeable stimulant.”” Annual sale | 
8,000,000 jars. 


BE 


ST GARMENT ever made, 
Because it Supports Stoek- 
ings and Underclothes from the 
SHOULDEES, has nostiff cords, 
fits beautifully and with perfect 
For sale by leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated price list. 
HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
vou Sess signature in blue across label, 
as ve. 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


For, 


—_— 


, Legses paid during the same | 


Millions Use 


House Cleaning 


NE takes the drudgery right out of house-cleaning—does 


nd with less labor than anything known. Saves the worst 
with the rubbing. Cleans furniture—paint—carpets, with- 


out taking them up—pictures—-glass—marble--bath tubs—-everything—nothing too 
coarse, nothing too fine for PEARLINE. You'll appreciate this fact best by giving 
House-cleaning time will pass so smoothly the men folks will not 
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Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE. New York. 


OFFICE OF THE Flynt Waist, or True Corset 


ATLANTIC 
* MUTUAL 


INSURANCE GOMPANY, 


| New York, January 23, 1889. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Com-_ 
pany, submit the jollowing Statement of tts affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1888. | 


rawers, under 
6 and outside pet- 
ticoats 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

wary. 1888, to 3lst December, 1888....... $3,865, 166 38 
Premiums i 

January 1,388,238 01 


on Policies not marked off lst 
1888 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1374- Feb. 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, _ mothers. No. 5 the Misses’ 
1888, to 3lst December, 1888............ $3,867,269 52 


1, 897 36 
Pre- 90,008, 091 & | ever constructed. It is universally indo by 

| eminent physicians as the most Scientific Waist or 
penses. er. $687,287 | Cc wn. 


orset kno 
THE FLYNT WAIST is the only garment man- 

The Compeny has the following Assets, viz.: ufactured where the material of which it is made is 
United States and State of Row York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,501,315 00 © 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,469,000 00 
Keal Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at....... 569,947 20 | 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,374,912 12 
Casb ‘n Bank - 252,812 02 


as. 
++ «$12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
ts tee to the holders thereof or their 


rls or women o7ercomes the 
yn 


on by free- 
from compression. For = teach- 
ers, OF pu of elocution or physical exercise, 
Squestrians or invalids, for every girl or woman, t 
Flynt Waist is unequaled. Thousands of 


have fitted b aatisfactoril nstantly 

1 representatives on and after Tuesday, the Fifth ng 
rusry next. 48 es of reading-matter relating to the subject o 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will a: oe Modes eee pent free any 


be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
1 representatives, on and after Tuesday e 
F of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the gn ey for the year ending 
3lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Boar, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


physician or lady, on application to 


Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, $19 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Ave. cars pass'theshouse from all depots. 


TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W. H. H. RE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
JAMES LOW EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
WM. STURGIS, JOHN L. RIKE 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' IRA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
HORACE GRAY. GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
GEORGE BLISS, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
Cc. A. HAND EORGE L. NICHOLS, 
JOHN D. HEWL STAV INC 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY SSE Y, 

CHARLES H. MARS 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHIcCACO CorseET Co. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 


Those answering an Advertise- 

ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in The Christian Union, 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


ie Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restors Gra 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 

r falling 


vents Danirn{f and! 
50c. and 


| | 
4 
Gj, 
| 
4 
| 
} 
| 4g justin 
4 Boo, the ‘most 
for 
| 
otal Marine Premiums................... 53.404 15, 1876. 
Waist, with Hose Supports 
ress very little ple. No. 
| ee threads of the Jabries cross 
at right angles in the back, thereby insuring in every 
b 
of 
le 
| of 
| 
| 
| 
| 
== BONES Ly —Vrante, 
} 
\ 
e A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


‘year the earnings $6 


May 2, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 
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FINANCIAL. 


We have prepared for our 
friends and customers a pam- 
hlet reviewing the Financial 
History of the United States 
from the establishment of the 
Treasury Department in 1789. 
Those interested in this phase 
of our country’s history can 
obtain copies of the pamphlet 
at our office, or it will be mailed 
upon request. 

We deal in all issues of 
Government Bonds, and also 
have on hand a carefully se- 


‘lected list of other choice 


bonds. We should be pleased 
to have investors call and ex- 
amine our list, or we will send |x 
same on application. 


HARVEY FISK 


Bankers and Dealers in United 
States Bonds and other 
Investment Securi- 
ties. 


No. 28 Nassau St., New Work. 


WATER 


5% bis 
Gold fNortgage Bonds, 


Payable July ist, 1907. Coupons January 
and July in New York. 


ISSUED BY 


The American Water Works Company, 
$1,000 HACE. 


The Water Works u upon which these bonds are se- 
cured are long established, thoroughly and substan- 
pi built, situated in one of the most prosperous 
rowing cities in the country, and are — 
ae in excess of all expenses and interest. Last 
1,000 over those of 
previous year, and it is believed that the increase 
this year will be still greater. ere are no invest- 
ments safer than select Water Works bonds. Water is 
a necessity, and nothing takes its place. In growing 
cities the income is ever increasing. There are no 
bad debts, no pepe nocompetition. The above are 
recommended as a safe and conservative investment. 
The bonds of this Com ng pont are listed at the New 
York Stock machange. | pplication will be made 


to list the present iss 


Price 98 and iuterest, subject to advance 
without notice. 

Full particulars can be obtained and 
copies of the mortgage and franchise seen 
at the offices of 

C. H. Venner & Company, 
31-33 PINE ST., NEW YORK, 
8-16 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 

Winthrop & Percy Smith, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Wilson, Colston & Co. 
BALTIMORE. 


HOLLAND TRUST 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


CAPITAL, $500,000 
SURPLUS, TOTAL, $1,045,230 


Allows interest on deposits ; nage interest on balances of 


| 
chec mone on 
he th New Yor Brooklyn ap real security. 
0 e e as 
as Executor. y guardian, unde: 
willa, for the agent tor 
er 
cities, towns, railroads, and other 
and 
TR : 
A. Allen, John D. Vi 
Warner Van Nord John Van Voor 
ooper C. Van Vo W. W. Van Voor 
games B. Van W 
an Nostrand, Rooseve 
John R. Planten, y Van 
H W. Bookstaver, J Vanderhorst Kv yt 
Robert B. Roosevelt, Henry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham Goodnow, 
r Wyc 
W. D. Van Vleck, | Daniel A. Heald. 


ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, Secretary. 


Estab lished in London, 1873. 


HE * HEQUE: x ANK 


Chief Office, 4 Waterloo Place, 


PALL MALL, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES: 
The Right Honorable JOHN BRIGHT, M.P. 
The Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP. 
Bankers, Bank of England. 


The Capital of the Bank, in addition to a Special 
Fund of 50%, is invested in Goverment 


Securities. 
The Bank does not discount Notes or Bills, nor 
bel but invests its ovens 
us m eque Ban eques 
EQUAL CASH ae Bank of Noten 
Bank issues Cheques in amounts from ONE 
POUND u a either singly or put up in Books, as 
required, for the use of Travelers, or for those yemait- 
ting money to Europe, or —< Ly part of the oo 
eques are ey go n Post Office Order 
and can be CASH PRESENTATION WITH. 
OUT CHARGE ~y every Town in Great Britain and 
ps wpe rh every Town in Europe, and in every part 
e worl 
VISITORS TO THE PARIS EXHIBITION this 
summer can CASH the Cheque Bank Cheques at up- 
wards of seventy Banking Houses, in all parts of Paris. 
velers holding Cheque Bank Cheques can have 
their mail matter add 


Bank, Lo 
y address. 

For list of of 2,0 

Banking Houses, situated in all parts of the vo #4 
who Cash Cheque Cheques, on 
without charge, apply to 

THE AGENCY, CHEQUE BANK, Limited, 
United Bank Building, 2 Wall St., N. Y. 
EK. J. MATHEWS & CO., Agents. 


by Permission: 
Jno. W. Mackay, » President Commercial 
Cable Company, cay-Bennett Cables, N. Y. 
q-, President Trust 


O. FrRENcH 
C +, and many o 


ompany, N 


PENI A ANION 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages, 8% 


Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds, 8% 


ne guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
ompanies insuring large profits to stock- 
holders r the bonds and interest are fully 


“10% Syndicate Investments, 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


Send for circulars and Company record 
$2,000,000 profits to 


WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


RPLUS, $637,547. 50. 


H. 
Gen. Agt., 50 State St., Boston. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
* 6% and 7% 


Hammett, Davison & Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Who give personal atteation to the examination of 

before loans. These loans can be 

had OWELL, Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 
Cuas. L. & Co., New York. 


Texas Loans at E an Per Cent. 

Having had an experience of five years in Sur- 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long ttme 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 


Paying 8 per cent. net to investor. 
Address 
B. CHANDLER, 
San Antonio, Texas, 
by permission to The Christian Union or 


ned: Inde .’ New York City, or Lockwood 
National Bank, San Antonio, Texas 


Before ne for Re little book on 

estern es as in- 

Investing free on 

application to The Mortg e Investment 
ompany, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read carefully the article onties ** Mone 
Matters’ in The — Union of March 14, page 


NVESTORS 


who want a securi a regular income 
and sure to faa en should subscribe to 


By investing $65 you can se- 
cure 6 per Cent. income, and ifi- 
TCACE on 
t. is to the 
rofit over r 
peroent. can be withdrawn upon 


om 
H. F. NEW LY. General Agent, 
‘$12 Walnut Strect. PHILADELPHIA. 


st Government | a, 


PER NET 
A 6 CENT INCOME 


I8 ASSURED BY BUYING THE 


Real Estate Debenture Bonds 
ISSUED BY 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
In denominations from $100, Upward. 


ds are secured by first marten pd. 


These bon 
rust by the Union Trust Com 
pee he Security Com of Hart od. and by the capital 
safegu s thrown aroun ese bon 
re safe as Government bonds. Apply for full informa- 
ion 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 


(With Gilder & Farr), 
31 and 33 Broad St. 
7% 
Would do well to write for description of 
securities and our references. 


GUARANTEE LOAN AND TRUST ¢) 


Cor. Sixth and Wyandotte Sts. 


10% 16% 


~ $12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST C0., 


180 BROADWAY. NEW VORKE. 


BUSHNELL & * 
% BUSHNELL, 
Real Estate and Private Bankers, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. First Mortgage security. In- 
terest 6. 7. and 8 cent. Net to 
Interest Coupons collec 


REFERENCES: First National Bank and 8t. Paul 
National Bank. St. Paul, Minn.: and First National 
Bank, Beston, Mass. Correspondence solicited. 


GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid u moyen 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD,Sec. Capital authorized, 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Negotiates First Mo e Loans on inspected farms 
in Iowa and Eastern Nebraska, and on first-class city 
real estate in Des Moimes, Omaha, and Sioux City. 
aut years’ experience without loss to any investor. 
We are loaning for several of the leading insurance 
companies, savings banks, and colleges of the East. and 
many private poareetens. References: Hon. Charles 

hy t of Nat’] Life Ins. Co., Mont But Vt. 


emple arble Savings — Rutland, 

on. M reas., Peterborou h, 
. H.; Rev. Robt. Hume, Ahmednager, Ind 

Prof. H. A Ye tlle New Haven, Conn.; A. J. Haw. 


ton, N. Y.,. and many others 


Investment Banking Company, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Negotiates First Mo Loans on Real Estate. All 
interest ble semi-annually : New York Ex- 
change. — fe we of interest and no expense to 


—— ] rities offered by this Com 
Vv ~ | ies SAFE and 


on taken to 
to INSURE. PROMPT PAYMENT of PR 
INTEREST. SEND FOR OUR PAMP 


9% 103 
Mortgage Investments 


For particulars and references, address 


THOMAS &CO., - - TACOMA, 


Washington 


In sums of $250 and upwards—can 
INVESTMENT with ABSOLUTE SAFETY in securities of 


THE HUSTED | KANSAS CITY, 


These are First MorTGAGgEs, based 
Estate in the two Kansas Citys and altenent te 
at 33 to 40 per cent. of its actual value. 
City, East or West, gives such substantial assurance 
of splendid growth as Kansas Cit”, Kansas, 
affords such inducements for profitable investment or 
healthful home-making with modern conveniences on 
moderate ca . a8 we can show in this Metropolis of 

the Central West. “ 


Semi Annus 
CLARK 


find PROFITABLE 


N 
ay | 


James D. Hustep, President. 


on Improved Real 
rritory, 
No OTHER 


No other 


SEATTLE, W.T 


INVESTMENTS. 
Loans negotiated a Real Estate security. Eight 


per cent. interest net guaranteed to capitalists, ex- 
cept on large amounts, when spec ial > sates are agreed 


2 made to the very best advantages to 


the purchaser in Seattle ay Property, Farms, Tim- 
ber and Unim proved 


We represent exclusively the purchaser, and be- 


lieve that ten years’ residence here renders our serv 
ices of great value. Correspondence solicited from 
all parties desiring either to loan money or make 


Bani, Morcha First Nat’l Bank, Puget Sound Nat’l 
Merchants’ Nat’! Bank, Dexter, Horton & Co. ¥ 
tle. J. F. McNACGHT, 

McNaught Building, Seattle, Wash. 


PF PLL VF FF FFF SF SF IF 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortga Bonds, 7 to 8 r cent. 
f Tn: terest. Negotiated by, W. B. 
VESTMENT CO sums of #200 and 


upwards. Prompt Paynient of and 


T LOCATION IN THE 
ut charge. BES years’ experience. Ample Capi- 
gregation- 


tal. Wide connections. Refertothe “* 
er e ** Con 


” Send for hn Circular, and references 


before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


LAL LOD A DA A A 


YEARS OF 


SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of 


‘AMERICAN INVESTMENT co. 


an choicest secur y. Ask for information of 

H. E. Vice-President. E. 8. Onmssy, Pres. 
180 MONA ATT @T.. CITY. 


VAS NA YA 


THE GOLDEN MEAN 


should be sought in investments as in other things. 
It lies between the credulity which accepts without 
thought and the prejudice which rejects without in- 
vestigation. You are hereby invited to investigate the 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY of Corsicana, Texas, 


and its 7% securities. Four years’ experience enables 
me to eeuenens them heartily. For particulars ad- 
dress or call u 

L. WH TNEY SEARLE, 100 Broapway, N. Y. 


ANA \ ANS ANA NA OA A ed OA NO OL 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination and 
conservative valuations made 
before placing. 

In half an hour a common 
man can get the principal facts 
about lending money west and 
be really more intelligent on 
the subject than many who 
either send their money here 
or talk against it. 

Send fora primer ‘‘On Lend- 
ing Little or Much.” 


Tue Kansas Core INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth New Hampshire. 


~ GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 


| % GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 1% 


T abou e evelopment 0 ese two an 6 me 


inter 


terestin 
the GUA TY IN MPA 


monthly Bulletin giving full information about every loan ene for 


and made a very 
mrentqnges. Send for their Report andthe 


HENRY A. RILEY. General rE Manager 


1 Broadway, ‘Kew York. 


| 
4 
— 
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UNI 
MADE BY 
Build and Loan Association of Minneapolis, 
due not 
| 
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stopped at the expiration of their subscription should notify us to 
that effect, otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. 
S<CEIPTS.—We do not send receipts for subscriptions ess the 

= uest is accompanied with stamp. The date on your label will 
indicate within two weeks that the remittance was received. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS.— When achange of address is ordered, 
both the new and old address must be given, and notice sent one 
week before the change is desired. 

HOW TO REMIT.—Rewittances should be sent by Check, Draft, 
Express Order. Money Order, payable to order of THe CHRISTIAN 
Union Company. Cash and Postal Notes should be sent in red 
Letter. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISING RATES—AGATE MEASURE. 
General advertising. coe 30 cts. a line 
Schools and Colleges..........-.+.scecceceesccesccerccccccecs 20 cts. a line 


Discounts on orders amounting to fifty dollars or more. 
Address The Christian Union Company, 
Lawson Valentine, President, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


“The tidal wave of God’s providence is carrying liberty throughout the globe.’ 


—Henry Warp Brecuer 


PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


The Christian Union, though a religious paper, 
is not sectarian, nor is it confined to exclusive 
religious work. The living issues of the day are 
ably and impartially discussed by the best writers 
in this country. The progress of the world in 
religion, philanthropy, politics, industry, and lit- 
erature is carefully collected and fairly inter- 
preted. No paper in the country covers a wider 
range of thought and matter.—[Sentinel, Onawa, 
Towa. 


A WORD IN ADVANCE. 


Some of our readers in remote parts of the coun- 
try may receive The Christian Union this week 
somewhat later than usual. We shall ask them to 
remembér that in this city Tuesday and. Wednes- 
day are legal holidays,and that all business will 
practically be suspended on those two days. It 
will be impossible, therefore, for the entire edition 
of The Christian Union this week to get off by the 
usual mails. There must be some delay. The 
patience of those of our readers who are disap- 
pointed in receiving their copies of the paper at the 
usual time must be their contribution to the patriot- 
ism of the Centennial celebration in this City. 


HONESTY, QUALITY, AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Trickery is sometimes rewarded by a brief suc- 
cess. A man makes money sometimes by selling 
an adulterated article or by some other act of dis- 
honesty in his business ; but, entirely aside from the 
moral quality of these acts, there is a force against 
them in the long run which turns them into curses 
against the man who has employed them. How- 
ever men for the moment may violate law, sooner 
or later law overtakes them with its inevitable 
penalties; and the law which holds men to right 
action, honest dealing, and genuine work in other 
departments of life holds them just as relentlessly 
to these things in business. No great business was 
ever built up or carried on by any sort of unscrupu- 
lous shrewdness, trickery, falsehood, or deceit. The 
basis of a great business is always moral; it is 
always fair dealing, sound quality, and hard work. 
No great business was ever yet built up on any 
other foundation than this. A trick will sometimes 
succeed for a little while, but it has a rotten founda- 
tion, and they who build on it fall with it. Men 
are often duped, and there is still plenty of credu- 
lity left; but men are not fools, and when they 
once discover that they have been deceived, that is 
the end of the man who has practiced deceit on 
them. An honest article of superior quality, thor- 
oughly made, is the only thing that will hold the 
market in the long run, and the secret of all great 
business success is distinct superiority of method or 
production. A man who has an ambition to build 
up a great business should drop all ideas of aid 
from any sort of sharpness or trickery, or from 
any catch-penny devices, and set himself to work to 
produce an article distinctly superior to anything in 
the field, or to build up a business better organized 
and more thoroughly equipped than that of any of 
his competitors. Especially ought it to be written 
on the heart and brain of every young man that 
fair dealing, honest workmanship, and good quality 
are the basis of business success. 


ON TIME. ; 


So far as the prosperity of a business house is 
concerned, it is generally a small matter if a clerk 
is in the habit of arriving at his post five or ten 
minutes late twice a week ; but it is ruinous for the 
clerk. The time lost is of small importance, but 
the habit lost is invaluable. The importance of 
always being on time is not that it saves time, but 


that it forms a habit of punctuality, promptness, 
and exactness which is indispensable to success. A 
man who is always on time will be, as a rule, a man 
who will keep his word, pay his debts, and meet all 
his engagements on the nail. A man who is be- 
hind time, and has come, therefore, to have little 
appreciation of the importance of being on time, 
will understand the importance of paying his bills 
and discharging his business duties at the exact 
moment when they are due. Being on time is 
fundamental in business character and _ business 
success. : 


OUR HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


During the past week we have received the fol- 
lowing contributions to this fund: 


150 
300 
Mrs. L. M. B., Northampton, Mass........ 150 
Previously acknowledged.............. 156 50 

$166 50 


There is still needed to make up the-amount asked 
for, 578. The following letter shows how highly 
The Christian Union is appreciated by the mission- 


aries: 


Dear Sir: 

I see by the label on The Christian Union that my 
time has expired. I amso very sorry. I cannot describe 
how much [ have appreciated it. I am a Home Mis- 
sionary, receiving a small salary and unable to subscribe 
for it. When I have done with it I send it to another 
Home Missionary, and then send it to a third brother. 


Trusting the Lord’s people will contribute toward the 


Home Missionary fund, with Christian regards, 
Yours very sincerely, | 
-Kanoxka, Clark Co., Mo. 


And the following letter suggests a method of meet- 
ing just such cases as that above. Nothing could 
more effectively awaken and sustain the interest of 
a Sunday-school class in Home Missionary work 
than a little sacrifice to aid an individual mission- 
ary to secure The Christian Union and other good 
reading matter. 


Dear Sirs: 

Reading the notice in your paper that for $1.50 you 
would forward ‘The Christian Union for a year to some 
Home Missionary, I invited the young misses of my 
Sunday-school class tojoin me in sending you that sum. 
I would like the address of the person to whom you 
send it, as I wish to hear from him occasionally in re- 
"i to his work, for two reasons: that the class may 
e more interested in the work, and the pleasure such a 
letter would afford them. 

Yours, 

NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


Mrs. L. B. P. 


AN INCIDENT AND A MORAL. 


Our admirable contemporary “ The Office ”’ tells 
a suggestive story, and applies it to some business — 
employees with point and force: 


“An agent for a large English manufacturing firm, 
who was located at Calcutta, received an order from a 
well-to-do native in the interior for a steam engine, 
which he succeeded in transporting over the country 
and setting up on the desired spot. When it was in 
running order he undertook to teach the native work- 
men to manage it, but after days and days spent in the 
arduous task, he was obliged to abandon it. They 
could not comprehend a single thing about it. Just as 
he was about to give up in despair, an intelligent 
Brahmin passed by, to whom he related his difficulty. 
‘Teach me to run the thing,’ said the Brahmin, ‘and | 
willsoon have the men at it.’ He soon learned the 
operations of the machine, and then asked the agent to 
go away and leave him with the men for two days. At 
the end of that time the agent came back, and to his 
surprise there was the engine steaming away, and the 
men working steadily at her. Seeing the Brahmin, he 
asked for an explanation. ‘Why, it is just this,’ said 
he; ‘ you talked above the natives, and they could not 
make anything out of your theories, while I used a lan- 
guage they could appreciate and understand. You 
tried to explain about fire and water making steam, 
and that pushing the piston-rod, ete. What I did may 
not seem to you just right, but in reasoning with men 
you have to descend to the level of their comprehen- 
sion. I told them, therefore, that fastened within this 
big iron box, riveted tight, so that he could not get out, 
was one of the great English genii. His only liberty 
was the long arm that he poked out of the hole in the 
side of the box. I then told them he was very power- 
ful, and at the same time very lazy. If they built a fire 
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under the box it made him very hot and angry, and he 


began to work his free arm backward and forward with 
such force that if we fastened any machinery to his 
hand he would run it. Then, that they might tend the 
engine properly, I informed them that the fire under 
the giant made him very thirsty, and therefore they 
must keep this box [the tank] full of water all the 
time, so that it would 
he could drink. If they put too much fire under him, 
or let the water get out, it would make him mad, and 
then he got very powerful, and, bursting his box, would 
kill them all. To account for the smoke-stack, I told 
them that his work was tiresome and made him breathe 
hard. Such, Mr. Agent, is the way these men were 
taught.’ 

«‘ Now, just what the lessons are for bookkeepers and 
business men to be derived from this pleasant little 
story depends very much upon the men, their education 
and their habits. On general principles, however, I am 
justified in applying it to ali who reverence the shadow 
and fail to perceive the substance, to all time-servers 
and to those who meekly follow and never so much as 
think they might lead in some things. I know one 
bookkeeper at least who has a superstitious reverence 
for the antiquated form of his journal, and who would 
never think of deviating from the plan of managin 
that book which he first learned forty years ago. i 
know his brother, who always writes in a round, bold 
hand Dr. and Cr. on journal and ledger, in every place 
the school-books have ever found in which to write 
these mystic characters, and has such sublime faith in 
their importance that he would really tremble for the 
solvency of his house if by accident ever one of them 
was omitted. They are a part of his religion. I know 
still another member of the same family who persists 
iu original entries in blotter and cash-book, who relig- 
iously journalizes everything, who puts in detail even 
the credit items of his merchandise accounts, and who 
though considered a good bookkeeper by men of hi, 


- class, is no more fitted to manage a modern set of books 


with columnar journal and cash-book, with postings 
from original entries, than were the natives of India to 
run the steam-engine in the story. It is impossible for 
this man—although fairly well gifted in brains and 
common sense in other directions—to comprehend the 
theories of accounting which make labor-saving methods 
possible. I might go on with the applications to be 
made of this fable, mentioning among others the slave 
of the trial balance, who knows nothing about the classi- 
fication of accounts, and who, although his books may 
prove to a cent, has no real comprehension of the busi- 
ness that is being done—I mean the ‘competent and 
trusty’ bookkeeper, whose books are always in present- 
able shape, but who breaks down utterly when the final 
crash comes, and meekly commences to help the expert 
who is then summoned, in his work of sorting up and 


separating resources from liabilities.” 


HINTS TO NEWSPAPER CONTRIBUTORS. 


There are not a fewscholars, fitted for even the Chair 
of Rhetoric, who are sadly uninformed in the matter of 
writing for a newspaper. Possibly they could write a 
book, but their communications must receive a little— 
often a good deal of—“ doctoring ” before they are put 
into the hands of a periodical compositor. Of course, 
the grammar will usually—by no means uniformly—be 
satisfactory. What they err in pertains mainly to the 
mechanical make-up of the manuscript. We note a few 
particulars where a long experience has discovered 
amazing defects. 

1. Abbreviations are an abomination. No one who 


really knows “how to write for the paper” ever gives 


“Pres.” for President, or “ V. Pres.” for Vice-Presi- 
dent, or “ Thurs.” for Thursday. Certain abbreviations 
are established and printed as such—* Mr.,” “ Hon.,” 
“ Mass.,” “ Esq.,” for examples. But when it is ex- 
pected that the compositor will put in every letter of a 
word, those who know “how to write for the paper” 
will write out every word. In editorial offices where the 
incumbent feels at liberty to be autocratic, the sight of 
an abbreviation is the occasion of instant doom. More 
humble, we usually fight down a vexation and fix the 
manuscript. 

2. It seems a small thing to complain of the writing 
on little bits of paper. Marriage notices often come 
on slips less than the size of one’s hand. These one 
must stick to a bigger sheet, else the danger of its 
blowing away is imminent. Nothing should be put on 
a sheet of less size than note paper: we are always 
glad when the size is that of letter sheet. Of course 
we make no complaint of postal cards. - 

3. Paragraphing is largely arbitrary. It ought to 
have regard to the physical appearance. Some of the 
English newspapers will give a whole column without 
a break. Of course the paragraph should be made 
where the sense requires it ; and also—provided the 
sense is not disturbed—with a view to the mechanical 
appearance. But our special point is, that one who 
‘knows how to write for the paper” will himself indi- 
cate—and distinctly—where the paragraph is to begin. 


_ We should say that the frequent failure to do this is 


stupid, but for the fact that intelligent people are often 
thus negligent. | 

4. In most newspaper offices a manuscript is ofteu 
given in parts to different compositors. ‘Therefore but 
one side of the sheet should be written upon. 

5. In this age paper is cheap. We hate to see a 
communication without a caption, and with the first 
line so near the top that the editor, guessing what the 


just even with his mouth and © 


proper title is, must get a new sheet on which to write 
it. Be generous in the use of paper. 

6. Sometimes a news item, a marriage notice, and a 
business matter will be crowded in on the same sheet. 
Then they must be rewritten, or else scissors and ‘paste 
must be put to use in getting them apart. Every sep- 
arate matter should be written on a separate sheet. 

7. Finally—for ministers especially—care should be 
taken in reference to Scripture citations. Absolutely, 
full half the references to chapter and verse are erro- 
neous! Further, the quotation is almost certain to con- 
tain an omission or other mistake! This statement 
may seem almost incredible. But we, who know by 
much observation, speak by authority. [Christian 
Leader. 


The Desk’s addendum to this list: Don’t roll 
your manuscript ; fold tt. 


FASHIONABLE CRUELTY TO HORSES. 


Mr. A. D. Fogg, of New Haven, in a letter 
addressed to the New York “ Tribune” under date 


of April 14, makes the following vigorous plea on 
behalf of carriage horses that are victims of fash- 
ion’s whims. He says: 


“The spur is an instrument of torture worthy of bar- 
barians, and, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, is 
used only to fret the horse into a state of nervousness 
that will make him ‘show off.’ The horse is a faithful 
friend and willing servant, more than ready to obey his 
master’s wishes, and one would think that common 
humanity would teach men consideration for him. But 
look at the poor tortured animals we meet constantly 
in the Park. The fine lady in the shining Victoria 
holds up her hands in horror at the sight of the team- 
ster beating his horse, when her own beautiful horses 
are in torture far worse than that of the old works 
horse. Their tails have been chopped off, and so they 
are not only deformed, but are powerless to protect 
themselves for the rest of their lives against the bite, 
of tormenting insects. Their heads are checked so 
high that their necks are aching from the cramped, 
unnatural position, and they are constantly fretting 
themselves in vain efforts to get relief from their suf- 
fering. 

‘‘ Many times we see the horses’ mouths bleeding 
from the cruel bits that many people use. These bits 
are purposely made severe, that the horses, by constant 
champing, trying to ease the pain, may produce the 
much-admired foaming at the mouth. I know of a 
coachman who drove a fine pair of horses, one of which 
was so gentle that he did not show off to suit. So the 
coachman put into the animal’s mouth a bit covered 
with little sharp points that caused the poor creature 
such agony as to keep him constantly dancing and 
throwing his head, which showed that he was spirited.” 


Don’t trust your horse’s comfort solely to the 
coachman—if you have a coachman. Look to it 
yourself. 


OF LITTLE THINGS. 


Poussin, when asked late in life by what means he 
had gained so high a reputation, emphatically answered, 
‘‘ Because I have neglected nothing.” It is wonderful 
how little the world believes in the amount of steady 
and intent labor that has gone to insure any great sue- 
cess. It seems often as though, by some lucky associa- 
tion of circumstances, a certain set of persons have 
sprung at one bound, or been lifted as on some swell- 
ing wave, to the highest pinnacle of success and emi- 
nence. In not a single instance does it turn out to be 
the fact when the cases are carefully investigated. We 
find that in commerce, in literature, and in art, it is all 
the same—the foundation of success is laid in long, 
arduous, and often ill-rewarded labors. Each one 
must serve his apprenticeship, and during that service 
the lesson of the value of littles must be effectually 
learnt. That is one of the first essentials to success. 
Most readers may have heard of the story of Mr. W. 
Smith, the father of the present member for West- 
minster, and lately First Lord of the Admiralty. He 
was but a small news-agent, who, by attention to little 
things, had gained a very slight reserve of means, and® 
thinking how it might be employed to extend his busi- 
ness, he happily lighted on the idea of utilizing for the 
benefit of London readers the earlier copies of tlfe 
“Times,” which were all sent off to a distance, while 
the anxious Londoners had to wait for the slow process 
of the printing-presses of those days. It seemed a small 
matter to organize a set of swift carriages to go out to 
the suburbs, and, at the first stopping-place where they 
could be procured, to buy and bring back post-haste to 
London as many copies of the leading journal as could 
thus be got. But it was not really a small matter, 
though by attention to small matters it had become 
possible to Mr. Smith to try it, and by attention to little 
things he was enabled to persevere in it. He thus laid 
the foundation of a great establishment, which remains 
as a visible proof of the present power of attention to 
little things. It is the same in authorship. George 
Eliot. doubtless owed not a little to the long probation 
of reviewing in the ‘“ Westminster ” and elsewhere, and 
any curious student will see how that distinguished 
author put forth all her intellect and power on doing 
well even the most trifling book notices.—[ Ex. 


A SOUVENIR OF THE CENTENNIAL. 


There lies on the Publisher’s desk the handsomest 
souvenir that has yet reached us of the Washington 
Centennial, in the shape of a pamphlet with a hand- 
somely engraved steel portrait of Washington on the 
cover, entitled “ A Century of Financial Honor,” pub- 
lished by the well-known banking house of Harvey 
Fisk & Sons. The matter which it contains is exceed- 
ingly valuable and has been compiled and edited with 
great care, and gives an outline of the financial history 
of the United States from the time that Alexander 
Hamilton was appointed Secretary of the Treasury by 
Washington in 1789. It is peculiarly appropriate that: 
such a history should be issued by a house whose senior 
partner was largely instrumental in marketing the war 


loans of the Government, and, since 1862, has taken an 


active part in all operations looking to the strengthen- 
ing of the Government credit. 

his pamphlet was prepared for the friends and 
customers of the firm, and we have no doubt that our 
subscribers could obtain a copy by sending to Harvey 
Fisk & Sons, 28 Nassau Street, New York. 


FINANCIAL. 


Continued ease is the feature in the money markets 
both here and in London ; the rate for money here is 
about 2 per cent., and in London 14 to 2 discounts. 
The reserve in the Bank of England is about 42 per 
cent., which is an advance on the rate of a week ago. 
A little stiffmess in exchange bills at the close of the 
week is due less to any extra demand than toa de- 
crease in the supply, which latter was natural enough 
with four holidays and a Sunday intervening before an- 
other business day here. Such an exceptional run of 
holidays, of course, is a severe restriction to our mer- 
chandise exports, and would naturally curtail the mak- - 
ing of bills. As a rule we are doing extraordinarily 
well in our export trade this season, not alone at this 
port, which is now nearly $19,000,000 ahead in mer- 
chandise exports over last year’s figures up to the cor- 
responding date, but in the aggregate from all ports. 
The report from all ports, for the month of March, for 
our foreign export trade, is as follows: March, 1889, 
$69,114,358; March, 1888, $50,749,429; in favor of 
1889, $18,364,929; while the increase in merchandise 
imports amounts to only $3,240,183. Last year in 
March the imports were ahead of exports over 
$12,000,000. This year in March the tables are turned : 
and the export movement is ahead about $3,000,000. 

For the three months ending March 31 the excess of 
merchandise exports over imports was $5,748,722, and 
for the three quarters of the Government fiscal year 
the export movement exceeded the imports $33,876,- 
704. The excess of gold and silver exports for the 
same three quarters of the vear over the imports was 
$28,576,159 ; of this amour ¢ $12,816,658 was in silver. 
These figures of merchandise, specie, and bullion aggre- 
gate an excess of export of $62,452,863 in the time 
named. The foreign outward movement of merchan- 
dise from this port for the week past is over $8,200,- 
000, owing to the three legal holidays. Next week will 
probably make a light showing. The railways, as a 
rule, continue to make good showings in earnings; there 
are exceptions. There was a falling off in St. Paul 
for the week of over $37,000, and the month of March 
exhibit of the Union Pacific shows a heavy decrease of 
earnings; but almost every other road returns a favora- 
ble account of itself. The increase in Texas Pacific 
of over $16,000 for the third week of April was a 
pleasant surprise, and, as an indication of favorable 
conditions and good prospects, points to an early 
resumption of confidence in the Southern situation.. 
The opening of the Oklahoma Territory during the 
past week, and the rush of travel there and to points 
in Arkansas and Texas, will probably prove a veritable 
boom to the Sauthwestern and Southern roads, as it will 
to that region of country. It is on this account, - 
and on this better outlook for railways generally, 
that a buying movement is progressing in the market. 
This movement has developed in the bond market to 
large dimensions, and has embraced: first, second, and 
third class bonds, resulting in advances ranging from 
three to ten per cent.—the latter in all or most of the 
Wabash issues, which we recommended in these columns, 
a month ago, as exceptionally good speculative invest- 
ments. In the share list, after considerable haltin 
and hammering, there was, finally, a general, though 
very moderate upward move, stimulated in part by the 
exceptional and extraordinary strength in the bond mar- 
ket ; the dearth of investments is finally bearing fruit 
among investments of all classes, including good shares, 
and this naturally stirs up the merely speculative 
stocks—the low-priced ones. The whole movement 
bears the mark of genuineness, and is particularly free 
from manipulation. With a continuance of the very 
favorable crop reports—reports which point to a phe- 
nomenally large wheat crop, judging from the advanced 
condition of both winter and spring wheat—we may 
safely predict that this spring and the summer markets 
will exhibit advancing tendencies. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


tenders, increase................... 2,901,800 
Reserve, increase...... 1,340,300 


This leaves the surplus reserve at about $13,500,000. 
STREET. 
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ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000 


DEBENTURE BONDS 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


_ Absolute Safety. Good Rates 
For references and further particulars address 


E. BALL, Pres’t, 


GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres'’t, 


Topeka, Kan 
N. Y¥. ency, HA AYES 
o 1 Broad 


LO BP. POD WP OP NPD ™ 


Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


Barepess Methods of Using 


har Water 
INHAL ATION, GAS INHALATION, PULVERIZATION, by 
gteam or compressed air, for CATARRH, BRONCHIAL 
TROUBLES, and DISEASES Of RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
after methods employed at 

ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLIOZ, ENGHIEN, Eaux-BONNEs. 
and other Continental Sulphur Springs. 

uches of every 

hot, cold - tempered, with or without force "(douches 
ecossaisses en pluie, en colonne, &c.) for 
j 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, allied diseases 


\IX-LES- BAINS, FRANCE, ott other European Springs. 
Tus BATHS. PLUNGE TH. 
Establishment open June 10th. 
. MONOGRAPH and DESCRIPTIVE PANPHL ET with list of 
&c., and prices mailed _ gratis. 

Joh nH. Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y 


rw” 


FRESH FROIT JAMS, 3 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


URE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
; IN THE UNITED STATES. 


tant sth 
we su e er 

or 
Ready-Mad at 


at 
al 
large quantities at 
First cost. 

EK. O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, CLOTHIER, 
IMPORTER, 

245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 
Manufacturers & Importers of 


Photographic Instruments, 


APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES, 
691 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE LILLIPUT 


The Ideal Detective ag 
makes a picture inches 
#, Simple in construction, pe nt in 
every detail. Camera covered 
a) with handsome sole leather case, 
with strap. Outside meas- 
a— ure, 4x4x6 inches, and contains 6 
double holders. Illustrated 
f k of instructions, non-actinic 
lamp, 108 dr For $25. 
AMATEUR n great vari- 


ety from $9 u ans 9 Send for 
rae or call and examine. 


e than forty, ve om 
esta in this business 
(Mention this paper.) 


Nef 
= 


AMUSEMENTS. 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


New York City. :- 


EACH NIGHT, WED’Y AND ‘SAT’Y MATINEE. 
25c., 50c., 75c., $1.00. 


DENMAN THOMPSON, 
She Old Homestead. 


The Clergy and allithe Laity indorsee its moral od 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


WANTS. 


50 Ots. 50 Cts. 


MUNICH 


tained Glass. 
Mayer 


MUNICH, LONDON, 
and 124 W. 23d St., 


New York. 


Memorials, Biblical representa- 
tions execu by Artists of the 
Munich and London Academies of 
Arts. Designs on application. 


APA 


! 


: 


PAA 


HOOK& HASTINGS 


Builders of the Grand Orga ns in Tremont Temple 
the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 1,400, 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ORG 
for connected our art. 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap, 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low prices | 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Send for Price and Catalogue. 
H. McSHANE & 
this puper. Baltimere, Md, 


CLINTON H. MENRELY BELL COMPANY, 


¢ the dnest grade of 
CHURCH,’ CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


pie BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for C or 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Alay 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, 9 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


English-painted 


LB 
CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London. 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


HAVE YOU CATARRH ? 


ARE YOU GOING INTO CONSUMPTION ? 
Do You Have Asthma? 


who were for 
years a ic are now 
and well. The Pit- 
LOW-INHALER is apparenty 
ut from 


harmless (tar, sartuetic acid iodine etc.) it gives off an 
atmosphere‘which you breat gi 
hours), whilst ing ordinary pd +. in sleep. There 
are no pi or tubes, as the medicine is contained in 
os reservoirs, and the healing atmosphere aris- 
from it head. It is perfectly 
™ its workings, an used by a child with 
absolute safety. Medicine na the reservoirs goes 
with each INHALER, ready for use. The wonderful 
= power of the 


4 i 
BRONCHITIS. when ordinarily: the 


cavities of the 4 and 
tubes become en- 
with mucus, and ca- 
, throat, and lung dis. 
eases make great progress. From. the very first night 
the passages are clearer and the inflammation is less. 
The cure is sure and reasonably rapid. 
Rev. Dr. J. T. Duryea, of Boston, writes : ‘* I really 
think the Prnow-INHALER is a ve great hit, and the 
man who e it deserves the tude of suffer- 
ers. I never slept more soundly, and my voice is bet- 
ter using it.”’ 


CONSUMPTION. 


Pror. Artuur F. Winstow, A.B., of the English 
and Classical School at West Newton, M Mass., says: 
believe the Prtiow-INHALER is in every way what it 
professes to be as a cure for Catarrh, have tried it 
with pr he success in my own case.’ 

Wma. C. Carrer, M.D., Norfolk, a physician in 
regular practice, says: believe the Priio0w-In- 
HALER to be the best thing for the a.) and cure of 
— rye that I have ever seen or heard of.’’ 

“Ts suffered teen with Catarrh of the throat, 

bought NHALER, and after four months’ 
a of it my throat is entirely cured.”’ 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Testimonials. 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CoO., 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa ; 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Origiral! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans!*Exhibition. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


S HERMERHORN’S Teracners’ AGENCY. 
7 East l4tH Sreeet, N. Y. 


PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 

A Home for Girls. Extensive and 

De rtmenta of Por Btudy. Superior advantages! 

Ast. for Pupils pre Cok 

\ROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 

MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


ro gradi de 
lish hy Anglo-Bazon. 


Gree Mathematic 
rman, incl 


Science, Physics stry, open. and Philoso hy- 
G um wit 8 complete. 
Fellowships (value )in G 
ics, History. and Biology. For address 
above. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 


MASS. 


s Oct. 2 or a 
"begins GEORGE GANNETT. A 
69 Chester 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, re-opens Sept. 19, 1889. Pupils admitted 
to Smith and Wellesley on our certificate. 
Miss V. W. Burrvum, A.B., Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL. or LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


Address Hon. E. H. 
shburton Place, Boston, Mass 


Dean. 


HE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
at the Peekskill Military Academy will open 
June 20, ’89. Send for circular. 
JOHN N. TILDEN, A.M., M.D., Principal. 


ALE, MICH., from 4 9th to August 30th. 


S'DALE, M MUSIC SCHOOL AT HILLS- 
or circulars address Prof. M . Chase, Director. 


ABBY H. JOHNSON’S 
Home and Day School, 
For zene ladies and girls, 18 Newbury Street, Bos- 
, will reopen October 2. Superior opportu- 
nities or ‘the study of the ancient and modern lan- 
a , literature, history, and mental and moral 
p O80 y- 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILt 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.&P. andc., K. & N. R’ys.) 
West, Northwest and Southwest It include 
CA OLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN 
DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA. 


WN, NEAPOLIS, 

ST. OSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVE N 
WORTH, EAN: CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADC 
SPRINGS, D UEBLO, and hundreds o’ 


prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast arear 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxur 

of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGC 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIT! 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO anc 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegani 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, A, 
ABILENE, CALDWELL, and all points in South- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Ez-crrsions daiiv. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coas:. 


The Famous Albert Le. Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven 

worth, ty, and Minne-po’is and 8t. 
Paul. The nicresortsr 
and hunting and fishing grounds - she -orthwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branc: traverses 
the great ‘‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and East 
Central Dakota. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and sng Indianapolis. Cin 
cinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa 
tion, apply at any Ticket Office, or addreei 


E.ST. JOHN, £.A.HOLBROOK, 
Cen’l Manager. Genl TEt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Those ‘answering an Adrertise- 


ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


A YOUNG MAN of good character and address 
would like evening employment of some kind 
whereby he can earn $400 before December 31. 
Address Commonwealth, care Christian Union 
Office, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


A GENTLEMAN who has had long experience in 
the care of boys will take charge of two or more 
on a visit tothe French Exposition and points of 
interest in Kurope, during the months of July 
and August. Refers by permission to Hon. Wm. 
G. Choate of New York, Rev. Newman Smyth, 
D.D., of New Haven, and Rev. E. P. Parker, 
D.D., of Hartford. Please address M. P., P. O. 
Box 1,402, New Haven, Conn. 


WE HAVE MANY AGENTS who are able 
under our **‘ new plan ’’ to make money by obtain- 
ing subscribers for The Christian Union. It can 
be done, and we would be glad to hear from many 
more who want to know how to doit. Please write 
us and find out. PusiisHer Union. 


A LADY ofj refinement, with good practical edu- 
cation and executive ability, having two children 
aged four and six years, would accept situation in 
a Christian home as housekeeper or overseer. 
Address Zeno,”’ care Christian Union. 


AN OPPORTUNITY of studying music (piano) 
is offered toan American girl of reliable charac- 
ter, who is willing in return to assist in the care 
of a babe, and to do some light housework. The 
best of musical references given. Address Box 
715, Amherst, Mass. 


A YOUNG LADY of superior education and ex- 
perience with children desires a position in a 
family as nursery governess. References given. 
Address Miss C., care of Christian Union. 


A LADY SCHOOL-TEACHER wishes a sit- 
uation during July and August in somé family 
which will spend that time at the shore or the 
mountains. Address K., New Hope, Bucks Co., Pa. 


A MIDDLE-AGED LADY, strong. cheerful, 
and active, wishes a position for the summer as 
companion or chaperon. Is fond of housekeeping, 
needle-work, and reading aloud. Refers to Rev. 
William Kirkus, D.D., Mrs. E. W. Latimer, Miss 
Margaret Whittingham. Address E. F., P. O. 
Box 727, Baltimore. 


ON MOUNTAIN AVENUE, Montclair, N. J., 
a large, airy, well furnished, comfortable house to 
be let for the’summer. Beautiful and healthful 
location, eighteen rooms, hot and cold water, con- 
venient kitchen and laundry ; one and one-quarter 
acres of ground, garden planted with summer 

_ vegetables, stable room for horses, a fine cow and 
pasturage for her; July to October 1. Address 
H. J. R., Christian Union Office. 


Beloian Royal 


AND } 


U.S. Mal 


STEAMSHIPS, 


Saruing Every WEEK FOR 


ANTWERP and PARIS. 


Special facilities offered to persons 
desiring to visit Paris, Belgium, Hol- 
land, the Rhine, Germany, and Italy. 

Return tickets at reduced rates, and 
good to return by Inman Line from 

iverpool if desired. 

We can refer by permisson to Rev. 
LYMAN ABBOTT who crossed by 
Red Star Line last summer. 

See article by ‘Laicus” in Vaca- 
ticn Number of The Christian Union, 

ugust oth, 1888. 


‘irst Cabin Rates, $50 and upwards. 
Second Cabin Rates, $40 and $45. 


For information or passage apply to 
PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


ing that they saw the Adrertise- 
ment in The Christian Union, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 


305 Walnut St.. Phila.; 6 Bowling Green, New York 
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Take this for granted, once for all, 


May 2, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE HILLS OF THE LORD.! 
By rue Rev. GANNETT. 


(Jod plowed one day with an earthquake, 
And drove his furrows deep 

The huddling plains upstarted, 
The hills were all asleep ! 


But that is the mountain’s secret, 
Age-hidden in their breast ; 

God’s peace is everlasting,” 
Are the dream-words of their rest. 


He hath made them the haunt of beauty, 
The home elect of his grace ; 
He spreadeth his morning on them, 


EVOLUTION OF THE CONTRIBU- 
| TION BOX. 


The radical changes that have taken 
place in the construction of the church 
contribution box are worthy of a some- 
what extended notice. In the primitive 
times of the church history of this coun- 
try no contribution were taken up, but 
the support of the minister and his fam- 
ily depended upon the gifts of the people. 
Cordwood, potatoes, squashes, pumpkins, 
fresh pork, dried apples. etc., were given 
in sufficient abundance to keep the 
— from season to season, and what 

e lacked in variety of edibles he made 


| 


His sunsets light their face. | _up in the way in which he was reverenced 


The people of tired cities 
Come up to the shrine and pray ; 
God freshens again within them 
As he passes by all day. 


And lo, I have caught their secret ! 
The beauty than all 

This faith—that Life’s hard moments, 
When the jarring sorrows befall, 


Are but God plowing his mountains ; 
‘io those mountains yet shall be 


The source of his grace and freshness, 
And his peace everlasting to me. 


DECORATION. 
By T. W. 


‘6 Manibus O date lilia plenis.”’ 
*Mid the flower-wreathed tombs I[ stand 
Bearing lilies in my hand. 
Comrades! in what soldier-grave 
Sleeps the bravest of the brave ? 


Is it he who sank to rest ; 
With his colors round his breast ? 
Friendship makes his tomb a shrine ; 
Garlands veil it ; ask not mine. 


One low grave, yon trees beneath, 
Bears no roses, wears no wreath ; 
Yet no heart more high and warm 
Ever dared the battle-storm. . 


Never gleamed a prouder eye 

In the front of victory, 

Never foot had firmer tread 

On the field where hope lay dead. 


They are hid within the tomb 
Where the untended bloom, 
And no stone, with feigned distress, 
Mocks the sacred loneliness. 


Youth and beauty, dauntless will, 
Dreams that life could ne’er fulfill, 
Here lie buried ; here in peace 
Wrongs and woes have found release. 


Turning from my comrades’ eyes, 
Kneeling where a woman lies, 

I strew lilies on the grave 

Of the bravest of the brave. 


PALINODE. 
BY A POET BROUGHT TO BOOK. 


Who is Lydia, Rak and who 
Is Hypatia ? ftly, dear, 
Let me breathe it in your ear— 


and obeyed in spiritual matters, also in 
that he could compel his listeners to sit 
for two hours pis listen to his sermons, 
, which used to be wholly doctrinal. 
As the church advanced there grew to 
be demands to which bucolic contribu- 
tions would not apply insettlement. The 


_| subject of missionaries and other needs 


| — about the first change, and it was 
voted to “pass the hat.” The colonial 
hat was not considered just the thing to 
collect the funds, and the brilliant idea 
that the old-fashioned warming-pan would 
do better originated with one of the tith- 
ing-men. With this he could stand at 
the door of the square, box-like pews, 
and gather in all the shekels with ease. 
The coin vores into the brass warm- 
ing-pan somewhat gauged the generosity 
of the giver, but as time advanced it was 
considered a little noisy, and an improve- 
ment was demanded. The supply was 
equal to the demand, and a corn-popper 
was introduced, and the wire te 
served to deaden the sound, and this was 
used until art demanded that something 
more zsthetic be furnished ; so in its 
lace appeared the long-handled, square 

xes with which the vigilant deacon 
could reach to the extreme end of the 
pew. At first they were not lined in any 


per cent, so far as sound went, gave the 
donor credit for a silver dollar. Shortl 

after the boxes were lined with some soft 
material, the Methodists and Baptists 
generally using flannel and Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists preferring velvet. 
To the present day these boxes are used 
extensively throughout the country towns, 
and as the offertory is usually accompa- 
nied by a selection by the quartet, the ac- 
companiment of jingling coinadds greatly 


| to the service. 


There are several fine offertories that 
are particularly effective if the congre- 
gation can be depended on to keep the 
“jingle” sempre marcato. This, for 
instance : “Blessed (chink) be the (jin- 
gle) man, that (clink, chink) provideth 
(thump, silver dollar) for thesick (clink) 


They are you, and only you. 
And those other nameless two, 
Walking in ian air— 

She that was so very fair; — 

She that had the twilight hair ?— 
They were you, dear; only you. 
If I speak of night or day, 

Grace of fern or bloom of grape, 


| rustle—that is, 


and needy (jingle). The- Lord (rustle, 
lated notice of bean sup- 


per in the vestry Wednesday evening, 


from 5:30 till 7:30 ; all weleome) shall 
deliver (jingle) him in time (clink, clink) 
of trouble.” If the deacon’s boots squeak, 
and he has a good idea of time, he can 


Hanging cloud or fountain spray, 

Gem or star or glistening dew, 

Or of mythologic shape, 

Psyche, Pyrrha, Daphne, say— . 

I mean you, dear; you, just you. | 
—[T. B. A. in Atlantic Monthly. | 


WHO SEEKS, FINDS. 


By Cary. 
here is neither chance nor fate. 

And to sit and wait till the skies shall fall. 
Is to wait as the foolish wait. : 

The laurel longed for you must earn, , 
It is not of the things men lend ; 

And though the lesson be hard to learn, © 
The sooner the better, my friend. 


That another’s head can have your crown 
a judgment all untrue; 


And to pull this man or the other down 


Does not in the least raise you. 


No light that a the ages shines 
o worthless work belongs ; 
Men dig in thoughts as they dig in mines 
For the jewels of their songs. 


Hold not the world as in debt to you 
When it credits you day by day 

With the light and air, with the sun and dew, 
And all that cheers your way. 


And you in turn, as an honest man, 
Are bound, you will understand, 
To give back either the best you can, 
Or die and be out of hand. 
—/[Selected. 


Reprinted by request. 


partment of the *‘ 


add to the service by kee ing step to the 
musical rhythm.—[ E. P. ey inGreen- 
field Gazette and Courier. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Those who are skilled in the nice adjust- 
ment of evidence will see why we value the 
following. They will also discover why we 
refrain from imposing further introduction or 
adding more than our usual suggestion as to 
brochure and address. 


The Hon. P. H. Jacobs, the well-known 
‘* Farmer’s Magazine,’”’ an icultura 

Philadelphia ecord,’’ says : 

‘*T have exa mined carefully the Compound 
Oxygen manufactured by Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN ; also their mode of treatment by in- 
halation, and have noted the great benefit to 
those who have used it among my perso 
friends. 1 cheerfully say that it offers better 
promises of curing such diseases as consump- 


tion, bronchitis, asthma, catarrh, dyspepsia, 
nervous 


rostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
and all other complaints of a chronic nature, 
than any other treatment that has come to my 
notice. That it will give to the exhausted 
system renewed and permanent vitality is 
beyond a doubt.”’ 


The brochure to which we refer contains 
the history of Compound Oxygen and a record 
of cures in many interesting cases. This, with 
our quarterly review, ‘Health and Life,” 
will be forwarded free of charge to any one 
addressing, Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1,524 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


way, and the dropping in of an old cop-, 


Nervous Prostration, 


So prevalent, especially among women, 
results from overtaxing the system 
The assimilative organs becoming de 
ranged, the blood grows weak and im- 
poverished, and hence ‘that tired feel- 
ing’ of which many complain. For all 
such cases, there is no remedy equal to 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Take no other. 

‘‘Some time ago I found my system 
entirely run down. I had a feeling of 
constant fatigue and aes and very 
little ambition for any kind of effort. 
A friend advised me to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which I did with the best re- 
sults. It has done me more good than 
all other medicines I have ever used.” 
— Frank Mellows, Chelsea, Mass. 

‘‘For months I was afflicted with 
nervous prostration, weakness, languor, 
general debility, and mental depression. 
By purifying the blood with Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, I was completely cured © 
— Mrs. Mary Stevens, Lowell, Mass. 

When troubled with Dizziness, Sleep- 
lessness, or Bad Dreams, take 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine, 


YOU WILL SAVE MONEY, 


Time, Pain, Trouble, and 
will CURE 


CATARRH 


—= Vale 


Ely’s Cream Balm. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 


EDDY’S o 
Refrigerators, 


WATER FILTERS, - 


NURSERY « COOLERS, 
COLD CHESTS. 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET AT 


LEWIS & CONGER’S, 


601 & 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1,338 & 1,340 BROADWAY. 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER C0. 


46 Murray St., New York. 


i Fine China and 
Gray Stone-ware 
Jars to hold the 
Water. 

A NATURAL 
STONE for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 

Fitted with sepa- 
rate Patent Ice 
Chamber to Cool 
the water. 


~ ee As easily cleaned 
as a Water Pitch- 
er. 
1CE 


All water s filled 
with impurities during 


' This Filter will 
ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 
en cul shows A 
used in our Fil- 
ters and Separate Mention The Chrie- 
Patent Ice Chamber. tian Union. 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, topsonce ™ 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 


world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 
It is three times as effio 


ELY BROS., 56 Warren 8t., N.Y. 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott's Emulsion 


rCod LTuwver Oil 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It tsused and endorsed by Physi- 


cians because it is the best. 


acious as 
Cod Liver Oil, 


It is far superior to all other so-called 


Emulsions. 


it is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 


rate or change, 


It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 
Tt is the best remedy for Consumption, 


Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y. 


VA VA AA AVA AP A 


HAT YOU HAVE LONG SOUGHT! fF ><. 
THe “BOSS” FiusH T-BEVEL. 7 


Descrivtion.— Disc attached to blade is: Ag 
marked 8 for Square (90°), W for Window- /a% 
sill Pitch {xs 8 for Octagon (22%°), 6 for ay 

exagon (30°), M for Mitre (45°). Move to 
mark desired, lock by pressing buttonon Jam 
side and fasten by turning thumb-nut. 


THE HILL BEVEL CO., 


: MANCHESTER CONN. 


VS 


LADIE 


Greatest inducements to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees and EMI Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27. 


For full particulars address 
P.O. Box 289,New York,N.Y¥ 


TRE 
GREATAMERICAN 


COMPANY 


ALOLIAN HARPS 


Improved construction. 
ing effects. A bheantiful addition to a home. 


free. THE G. J. HOLBROCE CO., 88 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


litle higher in price, but of uorivafled quality 


7UR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM Tr 
FINEST IN THE WORLD.** 


AFL LL LFF LVF SA LI 
ORE PURCHASING A CART 
Write to Headquarters. 


x WINANS, PRATT & CO., 
= No. »! Pitcher St. Kalamazoo. Mich. 


Fine instruments and charm- 
Catalogue 


vein Se 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
TRADEMARK 
HAM 
| 
Yor 
CHAMBER a\ 
AC ay =a 
& the rainy season. 
|W e mannfacture four of the best carts on the 
29 


